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Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, re- 
cently Secretary of Labor Arthur Gold- 
berg spoke in Denver before the 47th na- 
tional convention of Hadassah, to a ca- 
pacity audience of 2,600 persons. 

Denver was delighted to meet Secre- 
tary Goldberg, and to hear him speak. 
His well-earned reputation as a creative, 
dynamic public servant had preceded 
him there, and he added luster to that 
reputation. 

From civic leaders, from management 
representatives and from leaders of or- 
ganized labor alike, the reactions I have 
received on Mr. Goldberg’s appearance 
in Denver have been unanimously favor- 
able. 

He spoke of a number of things, but 
primarily he spoke of President Ken- 
nedy’s foreign aid program and foreign 
policies in this difficult era. 


Secretary Goldberg was interrupted 


more than once by applause. The re- 
sponse was particularly enthusiastic 
when he said: 

We shall neither blow up nor give up. 

It is our view that those who see us out- 
classed abroad and subverted at home have 
but little understanding of our ‘country or 
our people. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Secretary Goldberg’s address 
delivered in Denver on August 20 be 
- printed in the Appendix to the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY SECRETARY OF LABOR ARTHUR J. 

GOLDBERG BEFORE THE NATIONAL CONVEN- 
TION OF HADASSAH, Danver, CoLo., AUGUST 

20, 1961 3 

I am delighted to visit with you today, and 
to have the honor to bring you a message 
from the President of the United States: 

“Greetings to the delegates and guests of 
the 47th National Convention of Hadassah. 

“You meet at a time when political and 
economic systems all over the world are 


being severely tested. The poor, the ex- 


ploited, and the burdened have all made free- 
dom their cause. This makes democracy our 
opportunity. 

“The common language among all those 
who speak for freedom is that of compassion, 
which knows no country, no race, and no 
creed. It resides in the human spirit. It is 
the most easily understood but the most 
difficult to attain. 

“Hadassah has a history of such compas- 
sion, especially in Palestine and in the new 
democratic State of Israeli. For almost 50 
years it has eased the pains of the distraught, 


sheltered the homeless, and guided the 
weak. This is the only true posture for a 
free society, and for the citizens of that 
society. Your efforts in behalf of assistance 
for underdeveloped nations, for medical aid, 
for elimination of illiteracy, and for voca- 
tional education in emerging societies have 
helped show the way to freedom. In these 
critical days you play a large part in our 
battle for men’s minds. 


“I congratulate you upon both your goals 


and your achievements. Best wishes for a 
successful convention. 

“Sincerely, 
i “JOHN F. KENNEDY, 
“President of the United States.” 


The President speaks for all of us when he 
says that we must be known by our actions. 
And certainly the actions of Hadassah—the 
great new Hadassah Medical Center at the 
Hebrew University in Israel, your making 
available medical teaching and education to 
Asians and Africans—speak a common lan- 
guage of mercy and service that should char- 
acterize all American enterprises in newly 
developing countries. 

This is the policy of unselfish, practical 
help and assistance enunciated by the Pres- 


ident that motivates our entire foreign aid. 


proposals. 

It is the policy enunciated by the Presi- 
dent, when, as a candidate for that office, he 
spoke of our friendship for that great sister 
democracy, the Republic of Israel, and of our 
relations with all of the countries of the 
Middle East. He said at that time: “The 
Middle East needs water, not war—tractors, 
not tanks—bread, not bombs.” 

Peace was, is, and always will be our pri- 
mary objective in the Middle East and 
throughout the world. 

The triumph of the human spirit, not of 
arms, is the desired goal of American policy. 
The peace of understanding brings with it 
new hope for all—the peaceful hearth in 
place of the empty room, the new power of 
harnessed rivers in place of the arid wastes 
of the desert, the care of the young and the 
old in place of their abandonment, a promise 
of abundance in place of ancient poverty. 

We believe these things are possible for 
the world—and for the Middle East. The 
United States has always been prepared to 
support its commitment to peace and under- 
standing with technical and economic assist- 
ance—to give of the wealth of our own peo- 
ple in order to rescue the hopes of others. 

A powerful defense is a guarantee that the 
peace will be kept by offering to any aggres- 
sor the certainty of his own destruction. 
We have and are building such a defense. 
Yet deterring aggression is only the begin- 
ning if freedom is to survive and ultimately 
triumph in the world. 

Behind our defensive system, the work of 
freedom must goon. It is the work that you 
of Hadassah have been doing for almost 50 
years: building, not destroying; developing, 
not exploiting; aiding, not ignoring. 

You have shown what a Peace Corps can 
do. The President’s alliance-for-progress 
program, for example, seeks to bring to this 
whole hemisphere a program for building, 
developing, and aiding—and bring to an end 
the destruction, exploitation, and ignorance 
that result from social and economic in- 
justice. 

Elsewhere in the world, as in Berlin, where 
freedom finds itself engaged, where the dis- 
tance between freedom and tyranny may 


become a matter of miles, or of yards, we 
find people making their choice with their 
‘feet. I do not believe this to be merely a 
choice between political systems that might 
compete in offering material advantages. It 
is a vote, not for power but for dignity. As 
I read what is happening in Germany, peo- 
ple are voting, not for a better breadbasket 
in the West but for the human and in- 
dividual dignity that a life of freedom af- 
fords. 

And we must remember that for the heart 
of Europe—for Turkey, Greece, Iran, and 
elsewhere—the choice between national free- 
dom and Communist enslavement would not 
be possible today if the United States had 
not, for the past 16 years, shown the depth 


of its commitment to freedom throughout 


the world in programs like the Marshall plan, 
the Truman plan, point 4, and the rest. And 
today, Allianzo Para Progresso takes its 
proper place with these massive commit- 
ments to the cause of humanity and justice. 

You of Hadassah have given continuing 
support to these programs. Only recently, 
you have strongly endorsed the President’s 
foreign aid program, the proposals to ban 
nuclear testing with firm guarantees of ade- 
quate international inspection and control, 
the food-for-peace and National Peace Corps 
programs, not to mention your firm com- 
mitment to the administration’s position on 
vital domestic questions such as civil rights. 

I welcome this opportunity on behalf of 
the administration to thank Hadassah and 
the members of this outstanding organiza- 
tion, composed of members of both poiltical 
parties, for this true demonstration of non- 
partisanship in the national interest. 
Throughout the entire existence of Hadas- 
sah, its members, by actions as well as words, 
have shown the truest Americanism by af- 
firming and not denying your origins, to the 
benefit of our own country as well as to the > 
benefit of the ancestral home of the Jewish 
people. 

It was recognition of this unity, rather 
than duality of national purpose, that places 
Henrietta Szold among the ranks of our great 
American women, along with such women as 
Jane Addams, Mary Bethune, Lillian Wald, 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, and the others 
whose life work was characterized by a hu- 
manitarianism which, by its very terms, 


knows no national boundaries. 


As these~women knew, whether given by 
government, or by private organizations 
such as Hadassah, humanitarianism is — 
democracy at work. 

And for both government and private or- 
ganizations, it is a good rule that no quali- 


fications should exist as to how a nation at- | 
tains to freedom, as long as it strives to do 


so. We believe that nations should chart 
their own courses, fly their own flags, build 
their own social and economic systems—as 
long as they enjoy true freedom for their 
people and respect the inherent rights that 
we in the United States consider the foun- 
dation of every political society. 

Both Israel and the United States for ex- 
ample share a common belief in political 
democracy, individual liberty, and govern- 
ment by laws, not men. | 

One of the difficulties we have had in the 
past in making our aid p as effec- 
tive as they might be is the fact that we 
have been bound to short-term, and often ex- 
pedient, commitments. 
been a program of reaction to other pres- 
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It has too often 
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sures rather than a program of our own 
long-term commitment to freedom. Foreign 


gid, in its best sense, is a charter for free- 


dom. 

The President has asked the Congress to 
give him more flexibility in this regard, so 
that we might be the movers and initiators 
of needed economic reforms in the world, 
and help bring other nations to freedom. 

He has asked, specifically, for authoriza- 
tion to loan $8.8 billion from the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund over the next 5 years, $1.2 
billion for the next fiscal year and $1.9 bil- 
lion each year thereafter. : 

The Senate has voted for this 5-year au- 
thorization. The House adopted an amend- 
ment denying the 5-year authorization. 
The real issue in the foreign aid bill is 
not a technical one of long term versus an- 
nual appropriations. The real issue is the 
substantive one as to whether we have 
reached that point of maturity in which we 
will positively assert our position of leader- 
ship in the free world, or whether we reluc- 
tantly accept this as a burden thrust upon 
us. This is the genuine issue in this debate. 
A leader must lead or he will be relegated to 
the rear rank. I have that degree of con- 
fidence in our people that I believe they 
support strong leadership by our country of 
the free world. 

There are some who say we cannot afford 
to meet the requirements of leadership in 
world affairs and at the same time invest 
resources in social progress and development 
at home. This is fainthearted counsel. 
Surely, this is not the style of the American 
people. But more importantly, it overlooks 
the basic fact that world leadership and do- 
mestic progress are not alternative choices. 
They are inseparable. George Kennan and 
others have for long pointed out in the most 
persuasive ways that the bedrock of Ameri- 
can foreign policy must be social and eco- 
nomic progress at home, a healthy and 
prosperous people sharing in the good things 
of life. 

I know that you share with me the view 
that if there were ever a measure before 
Congress necessary to the future of the free 
world, it is the foreign-aid bill. We can no 
longer exist as an island of affluence and 
contentment in a world seething with want 
and change. We can no longer walk the 
proud path of indifference, turning our faces 
away from those who already resent us too 
much because of the past. 

I fully realize that this aid program is ex- 
pensive, that $8.8 billion is a lot of money. 
I also realize that the chances for peace 
in freedom are very much diminished in a 
world of chronic have-nots—and very much 
improved in a world of independent and 
capable economies and just political systems. 

No one would suggest that we can buy 
friendship. No one assumes we can purchase 
peace. Nor is that the intention. The in- 
tention is to create a world environment in 
which peace can flourish. 

I hope that in conference and by final ac- 
tion, the Congress will give substantial ap- 
proval to the foreign-aid bill, preserving in 
amount and in principle what the President 

has rightfully proposed. 

The administration of President Kennedy 
is pledged to a related set of concepts which 
should command the approval of every 
American, and every believer in liberty. 
They are: 

First, as the most powerful nation in the 
world, immovably rooted in the principles 
of justice, we are charged with the responsi- 
bility to lead the free world. We cannot 
abrogate this responsibility in this great hu- 
man cause. 

Secondly, our whole history makes it im- 
possible for us to be self-centered in our 
devotion to the cause of peace in freedom. 

Thirdly, in terms of the world alliance we 
lead, the encouragement that refusal to aid 
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would give to those intent upon conquest, 
is not to be offered. 

Fourth, we welcome all allies devoted to 
peace in freedom. In this regard, we respect 
the right of every nation to seek freedom and 
equality, order and independence in its own 
way, flying its own flag, charting its own 
course. 

We support the revolution of peace and 
hope sweeping nations throughout’ the 
world, and we offer that support, as the 
President stated, “regardless of which po- 
litical or economic route they choose to free- 
dom.” | 

Fifth, our alliance is one of voluntary 
commitment to peace in freedom. It is not 
cemented with force, not held together with 
the bonds of political domination and fear. 
We do not force nations to be our allies. 
And we resist efforts on the part of others 
to compel, coerce, or subvert them to be 
their allies. 

Finally, in this open posture of support 
for all nations seeking freedom, our sym- 
pathies are manifestly with those seeking 
to end injustice, tyranny and exploitation, 
anywhere in the world. 

I would be less than frank if I did not 
say our devotion to these principles, which 
we readily accept, is often questioned by 
others. 

We are, as we think we are, a forward- 
looking country. But it would be a mis- 


take to suppose that this is the way the rest . 


of the world regards us. To the peoples of 
struggling, emerging nations of the earth, 
in many of which the blood of revolution- 
aries is hardly yet dried on the streets of 
their capital city, the American Revolution 
must seem a long way off. In their eyes the 


burden of proof is upon us to demonstrate © 


that indeed we are part of the new order 
rather than the old. It is no secret that 
some conclude the proof is lacking. 

This is not an easy thing for Americans to 
understand. Many have reacted with alarm 
or with despair. On the one hand we have 
a group of isolationists who assert that it 
is wrong to do the things we are attempting 
abroad. On the other hand, there are those 
who have concluded that however proper 
our efforts might be, they will not succeed. 
Interestingly, these groups start from op- 
posite premises, but come to almost iden- 
tical conclusions. The isolationist state of 
mind and the advocates of unilateral dis- 
armament come to the surprisingly similar 
point of agreement that we should no longer 
maintain our leadership of the free world. 

Let me say to you that the administra- 
tion of John F. Kennedy does not propose 
to be bound by either of these alternatives. 

We shall neither blow up nor give up. 

It is our view that those who see us out- 
classed abroad and subverted at home have 
but little understanding of our country or 
our people. 

What we are trying to say to the American 
people, and to the Congress is, that we 
can shape our future. That we can gen- 
erate the forces that direct the course of 
world events. If we have grown old as a 
nation, it is because we have stayed young 
as a people. For on to two centuries this 
Republic has shaped its own destinies, and 
we do not now propose to submit to the 
formulas of Karl Marx, or Herbert Spengler, 
or, if you will, of the second law of thermo- 
dynamics which declare that we cannot go 
on. Despite our doubts, the fact is that 
since the end of World War II freedom; 
both for people and for nations, has been 
on the upswing throughout the world. New 
and independent nations like Israel have 
been created. | 

These events have not followed any pre- 
determined course of history. They were 
an achievement of human effort. This is 
the effort to which we summon the Amer- 
ican people. | 


August 29 


This is not an administration that would 
make the best the enemy of the good. Dur- 
ing his campaign the President did not pro- 
pose to scrap everything that has been done 
and start anew. We have done well, but we 
can do better. 

It is surely not hard to understand that 
the rest of the world is watching to see 
whether we will do so. Even those who 
resent our achievements of the past do not 
question them. The question is what we 
will now go on to achieve. : 

We face many problems in the world— 
but they are also opportunities. 

Will we take the opportunities offered 
to us? | 

Will we mount a true and lasting offensive 
against want and against injustice, both at 
home and abroad? 

Will we prepare a place for people every- 
where, not only here, where freedom can 
dwell? | 

Will we be true to the truth of our own 
Revolution? It is one, in the words of 
Isaiah, that seeks to “bind up the broken- 
hearted, to proclaim liberty to the captives, 
and the opening of the prisons to them 
that are bound.” 

And this same voice of prophecy describes 
the end we seek: 

“They shall beat their swords into plow- 
shares, and their spears into pruning hooks; 
nation shall not lift sword against nation, 
neither shall they learn war any more.” 


The Wall Hides Communist Crimes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 28, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, while it is 
true, as stated in the following editorial 
from the Wall Street Journal, that the 
wall erected by the Communists in Ber- 
lin may hide the misery and the crimes 
against humanity of the Soviet system, 
the premise that the wall will not enslave 
the German people is a dangerous one. 
One thing we must not forget is that the 
Communists allow no disagreement from 
those they imprison. Dissenters are 
killed. Already we have seen them 
shamelessly shoot and kill, in the sight 
of hundreds on the free side of the wall, 
a refugee attempting to swim to free- 
dom. There is no way for us now to 
know how many Germans are being liq- 
uidated behind the wall. Yet, we who 
are still free, wait. Wait for what? Un- 
til Western rights are threatened in Ber- 
lin, Allied leaders say. Do we think noth- 
ing of human beings? Is not the life 


of a single German who dies trying to 


gain freedom enough to condemn the 
Communists in the eyes of the world and 
cause us to take whatever action is nec- 
essary to place them outside the sanc- 
tuary of civilized nations? The wall is 
a grim reminder of the threat the Com- 
munist world conspiracy poses to every 
freedom-loving individual and when > 
freedom dies anywhere in the world, we 
who are yet free also die a little. 
The article follows: 
THE WALL 


Faced with an accelerating flight of refu- 
gees from East to West, the Reds are build- 
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ing a concrete wall to block the escape of 
East Germans who would rather abandon 
home and possessions than endure life under 


communism. The wall will extend some. 


15 zigzag miles across the city, augmenting 
the barbed wire and armed guards that now 
mark the line between Berlin’s contrasting 
halves. 7 

No doubt the Kremlin feels more secure 
because the misery and disillusion of the 
East Germans will no longer be exposed to 
global view. But while the wall may rep- 
resent a victory for the Soviets, it could be 
a deceiving one. It is not enough for Com- 
munists to hold a country captive—they 
require at least docile support from the 
people if their system is to function even 
feebly. And such support is not given by 
a wall. 

William Wordsworth knew it more than a 
hundred years ago when he wrote: “Stone 
walls a prisoner make, but not a slave.” 


Mr. Speaker, surely no person in 
America can read the tragic stories of 
human beings as related in the following 
story from the New York Times without 
a deep sense of shame at our inability to 
act. While a mother stands, crying at 
the wall, while a brokenhearted father 
returns to his children in the slave-half 


of Berlin and to certain imprisonment | 


or death, while a young man stares 
through tear-dimmed eyes at his beloved 
from whom he is forever separated by 
Communist tyranny, we wait. While hu- 
man beings are being degraded and 
broken and tyrannized, we seek to nego- 
tiate with the butchers of liberty. 
I also include the above-mentioned 
article: 
BERLINERS MEET AT WALL OF TEARS IN CITY 
Split BY RED BARRICADES—MOTHER OF BRIDE 


WEEPS IN THE East AS HER DAUGHTER IS 


WeEp In WEeEST—PLEA BY A BROTHER GOES 
UNHEEDED 


BERLIN, August 24.—There was a wedding 
in Berlin yesterday. The bride and bride- 
groom and some of their friends and the 
minister stood in West Berlin, just by the 
wall that the Communists have built to sep- 
arate West Berlin from Communist East 
Berlin. 

The mother of the bride stood on the 
other side of the wall, in East Berlin, crying. 
This, and a hundred other tragedies, small 
when put up against the big issues involved, 
are what the splitting of the city means. 


BROTHERS ARE PARTED 


A young refugee from East Germany left 
the West Berlin camp to look at the barriers 
being built on the border at Wilhelmstrasse, 
a lieutenant of the regular army was in 
charge on the East Berlin side. 

Then the refugee saw the officer, “Dieter,” 
he called out. “Think of our mother. Dieter, 
be decent. Remain a human being.” 

Dieter, the refugee’s brother, turned away, 


silent. And the refugee went back to the 
camp. 
DEATH IN THE WEST 3 
The Communist police nailed wooden 


boards across the front door of Frau Ida Siek- 
mann’s house, one of the hundreds that 
stand on East Berlin territory with their 
front doors facing on sidewalks that are in 
West Berlin. The police also boarded up 
windows on the first and second floors. 

Frau Siekmann, 59 years old, climbed to 
the third floor. She opened a window, threw 
some belongings and her papers on to the 
West Berlin sidewalk and jumped. She died 
-in the ambulance on the way to the hospital. 

The East Berlin woman died on Friday 
and her body was taken for burial the follow- 
ing Sunday to the East Berlin cemetery. 
_ But the entrance to the cemetery is in West 
Berlin. 
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Saturday night, the border was closed. 
The burial took place on schedule as the 
widower looked over the cemetery wall and 
the woman’s: West Berlin relatives tried to 
see through the gate. 

TOMORROW IS TOO LATE 


At the corner of Onckenstrasse and Har- 
zerstrasse two 15-year-old girls who have 
grown up together talked over what the West 
Berliners call the ““Chinese wall” in the mid- 
dle of the street. 

‘Tomorrow at the same time,” one of the 
girls said. That night the height of the wall 
was raised to six feet. _ 

WHAT HAS HAPPENED? 


Six East Berlin children are in West Ber- 
lin’s West End Hospital. The doctors sent 
a message to the parents of one saying: 
“Operation successful but condition of ie 
child still gives cause for worry.” 

The telegram was sent three times. The 
hospital received one telegram from the par- 
ents in East Berlin. It said: “What has hap- 
pened? Answer immediately.” 


ORDEAL OF A FATHER 


A couple of days before the border was 
closed, a family of 11 decided to try escape 
on the elevated railway that used to carry 
thousands of Berliners back and forth daily 
across the two halves of the city. 

The grandmother in the family took two 
boys, 6 and 5 years old. Eleven-year-old 
Petra went on a second train with her year- 
old brother in a baby carriage. Two boys, 
aged 10 and 9, went on the same train as 
Petra, but in a different compartment. The 
parents and two other children took a third 
train. 

All but Petra and thé baby made it. The 
little girl and her brother were seized by the 
police before the train reached West Berlin. 

“What should we do?’ the father asked. 
“If we go back, we’ll go to prison for fleeing. 
If we don’t—.”” He went back the next day. 

TEARS IN THE WEST 

A newsman came upon a young man near 
the border staring intently into East Berlin 
with binoculars. 

“See anyone you know?” the reporter asked 
jokingly. 

“My finance,” the man replied, turning 


.away to hide his tears. 


ROSES IN THE EAST . 

On a street in East Berlin today, a French 
newspaperwoman was walking. An old man 
came up to her and thrust a bouquet of red 
roses into her hands. “Take these,” he said. 
“And don’t forget us, don’t forget us.”’ 


Mr. Speaker, we will not put an end 
to the crime of communism through fine- 
sounding phrases such as uttered by the 
Vice President on his recent trip to Ber- 
lin. I do not oppose the words of the 
Vice President, but I think we mock those 
who are dying for freedom in Berlin, if 
we are not prepared to do more than talk. 
We need to take more constructive ac- 
tion than the suggestion of the Vice 
President, as outlined in this editorial 
from the Chicago Daily Tribune, that 
we merely send more troops and weapons 
into Berlin: 

MATCHES NEAR POWDER 

Yesterday there was a dangerous incident 
along the wall sealing off Communist East 
Berlin. East German Communist police di- 
rected a stream from a water cannon at two 


American soldiers who had ignored an order . 


to draw back from the border. The Ameri- 
cans reached for grenades, but did not em- 
ploy them. 

It is to be doubted that the participants 
on either side ranked above sergeant. Yet 
in a situation as inflammatory as that pre- 
vailing in Berlin, a minor fracas e this 
could easily explode into war. Khrushchev 
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and his Soviet associates have often ad- 
vanced the possibility that some idiot could 
trigger a general war simply by pushing the 
wrong button. 
Well, it need not be a hydrogen bomb 


that goes off. The button operating a water 


cannon as an expression of Communist inso- 
lence will do as well. So will the safety pin 
of a grenade. 

We do not expect much restraint from 
truculent Communists who have built Ber- 
lin into a crisis endangering the peace of 
the world. But the commanders of our | 
forces should have the prudence to instruct 
their subordinates against rising to the bait 
of Communist provocation. Experienced 
officers should be present with the border 
patrols. And our leaders in civilian Govern- 
ment should provide an example of modera- 
tion, which, we fear from the latest recom- 
mendations of Vice President JoHNson, they 
are failing to do. 

For JOHNSON is urging President Kennedy 
to rush more fighting equipment, including 
heavy tanks, to Berlin. We cannot see what 
service these armaments would perform, for 
the small allied garrison in the city is a mere 
hostage to the Reds should Khruschchev 
force shooting. And even if we are wrong 
in this, no good can be served by advertising 
any plan of reinforcement that we may have. 
_ We ought to try to keep things as calm as 
possible in Berlin unless and until we are 
pushed into general war. Playing with 
matches around a powder keg is insane. 


_ Mr. Speaker, there are other actions 
we can take, short of war, to isolate the 
deadly virus of communism so that it 
will wither and the disease will be eradi- 
cated. We can refuse to deal any fur- 
ther in the family of civilized nations 
with an uncivilized government. The 
United States and all free nations should _-- 
immediately break off diplomatic rela- | 
tions with the Soviet Union. We should 
enforce a complete economic blockade 
so that we stop sending materials of war, 
and food and fiber to help stabilize and 
strengthen these governments pledged to 
our destruction. We can end the Com- 
munist conspiracy in this hemisphere by 
freeing Cuba from Communist dictator- 
ship and giving the Cuban people the 
right to freely choose their own gov- 
ernment leaders. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope every Member of 
Congress and every God-fearing Ameri- 
can will take to heart the human trage- 
dies now taking place in Berlin and so 
rise up that we leave no doubt that we 
are on the side of free people and that 
we are able and that we have the will to 
defend the freedom of every last man. 
who desires to be free. 


Steel and Politics: At the Crossroads 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 
HON. ALBERT GORE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 29, 1961 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 


which appeared in last Sunday’s issue 


of the New York Herald Tribune entitled 
“Steel and Politics: At the Crossroads.”’ 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to ve printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

STEEL AND Po.LiTics: AT THE CROSSROADS 


Any adjustment in prices can be made 
only in the light of all known * * * condi- 
tions —ROGER BLOUGH. 

It may well be that the large steel com- 
panies can and should be broken up.—Sen- 
ator ALBERT GORE. 

(By A. J. Glass) 


“It almost reminds one of the mating 
season dances of the gooney birds,” said 
Senator ALBERT Gore, Democrat, Tennessee, 
explaining last week to the Senate how the 
steel industry is preparing to raise its prices 
for the 18th time since World War II. 

Then, with some of the sharpest words 
legislators have ever addressed to American 
businessmen, Senator Gore and several of 
his Democratic colleagues warned the steel 
industry to cut its mating dance short. 


Standing among dozens of economic charts 


and graphs that were set up on the Senate 
floor for the occasion, Senator Husert H. 
HuMpPpuHREY, Democrat, Minnesota, summed 
up for the group: 

“Let the warning go out,” he said, “that 
if price increases take place in the steel in- 
dustry in October, then, just as surely as we 
are here in the Senate Chamber tonight— 

“U.S. consumers will be exploited in the 
coming months. 

“The steel industry will have fattened 
profit 

“The prices ‘of goods processed from steel 
will rise. | 

“The amount of defense obtained for our 
defense dollars will be diminished. 

“Our balance-of-payments situation will 
grow worse, our exports will continue to 
dwindle. 

“And in October 1962 there will be another 
round of price increases, wage increases, and 
inflation which could spell real economic 
danger to the United States.” 

To show that they meant business, Sena- 
tor Estes KeEravuver, Democrat, Tennessee, 
threatened to meet any increase in steel 
prices with antitrust charges, while his 
junior colleague, Senator Gore, spoke of a 
last-ditch measure: “Utility-type regula- 
tions, much as various Government agencies 
now regulate prices in other fields character- 
ized by monopoly.” 

Plans for the session on steel were laid 
well in advance. They first took form sev- 
eral weeks ago when Senator Gore invited 
every Senate Democrat to dinner in the old 
’ Supreme Court chamber on Capitol Hill. 

About 20 of the more liberal Senators 
showed up. The speaker of the evening 
was Harvard economist, Otto Eckstein, who 
flatly told the gathering that the steel in- 
dustry will set off a new inflationary spiral 
if it raises prices this year. 

The question of steel prices is not a new 
one to the professor: In 1959, he and Gary 
Fromm of Harvard wrote two papers for the 
Joint Economic Committee of Congress on 
“Steel and the Postwar Inflation.” 

A clash between the steel industry and 
the Kennedy administration over prices has 
been brewing since May, when the Presi- 
dent’s Council of Economic Advisers let it 
be known that they would look upon an 
upward revision with extreme disfavor. But 
no administration official has gone as far as 
Senator Gore to suggest that “large steel 
companies can and should be broken up into 
smaller units so that true competition * * * 
may be restored.” 

It was understood, however, that the flood 
of Democratic comment on steel—which all 
sides agree lies at the core of the American 
economy—were not the last words that will 
be heard from Washington about the indus- 
try. “Now, we'd like to get some response 
from the President,” a member of the Sen- 
ate group said. 
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But, clearly, the keyman in the present 
situation was not in Hyannis Port but in 
New York. After conferring with his aids 


in Pittsburgh, Roger Blough, chairman of 


the huge U.S. Steel Corp., flew back to New 
York late Thursday and decided to say noth- 
ing for now. 

Since U.S. Steel controls nearly 30 per- 
cent of the Nation’s steel capacity, no com- 
petitor can effectively raise his prices with- 
out Big Steel’s tacit consent. And con- 
versely, if Mr. Blough feels Big Steel should 
move in October (when the final automatic 
wage increase in the present steelworkers’ 
contract goes into effect), the others will 
gladly agree with him. 

In any case, the political attack on any 
planned price increase, buttressed by moun- 
tains of statistics on such matters as profit 
margins and operating rates, left the indus- 
try in a dilemma. 

Should it choose to make a case for higher 
prices—by pointing out, for example, that 
it has not had an increase for a full 3 years— 
the Senate Democrats and the administra- 


tion could be expected to respond by inten- ~ 


sifying their efforts to control steel margins 
through threats and appeals to public opin- 
ion. Moreover, if the present plan is to raise 
prices, there would be no point to tipping 
their hand. 

The attack, nevertheless, has left the pub- 
lic impression that the steel industry is 
incapable of defending its pricing policies, 
which have seen the cost of the metal more 
than double in the postwar period. 

In an indirect way, Senator Sruart Sy- 
MINGTON, Democrat, of Missouri, has shed 
some light on why Mr. Blough chooses to 
draw his words with extreme care when he 
is speaking publicly on steel prices. 

“Some 2 years ago,” Senator SyMINGTON 
revealed, “I’suggested [to Mr. Blough] that 
he state the industry did not intend to raise 
prices and that at the same time he ask 
there be no wage increase. (Presumably, 
this was in 1959, during the long steel 
strike.) 

“He said he did not feel that could be 
done, because to do so, in effect, would be 
price fixing. 

“I could not follow his reasoning at that 
time; now, today, if there is to be general 
agreement on increasing prices, it seems to 
me there would be as much danger of a vio- 
lation as would an agreement not to raise 
prices, because an agreement is an agree- 
ment.”’ 

The steel industry feels strongly that the 
matter of pricing is more complicated than 
the argument the Democratic politicians put 
forth, even allowing for the detailed predic- 
tions on the rate of return which could be 
expected this fall that they presented. 

Moreover, the industry, despite its vast 
importance, no longer enjoys the type of 
sellers’ market it enjoyed throughout nearly 
all the years between 1940 and 1958. 


If limited war abroad or a major boom) 


at home were to start the old sellers’ market 
rolling again, the steel companies—taking 
no regard of costs and maintenance prob- 
lems—could probably turn out 200 million 
tons of steel in a year. This is twice what 
the industry poured in 1960 and will pro- 
duce in 1961. It is also 50 million tons more 
than its capacity, when it was last rated in 
January 1960. 

The widespread introduction of oxygen, 
which increases the capacity of an open 
hearth by one-third, has revolutionized tech- 
niques. Oxygen has allowed the steel com- 
panies to prosper moderately even in the 
depths of the 1960—61 recession. 

The far-reaching end of the salad days 
for the steel industry, plus the oxygen revo- 
lution—each of which now puts new stresses 
on steel economics—mean that the price sit- 
uation as it evolves after October 1 can’t be 
compared with anything in the past. 

Indications now point to more steel output 
in October and November than at any time 


August 29 


since the spring of 1959. If these early 
signs hold up, then the under-the-table dis- 
counts that took full flower during the re- 
cession will first have to go before there is 
any general price increase. 

After that, if the steel companies still 
want more, they will probably find that they 
can have it only in certain popular lines 
where demand is high and competition from 
abroad and other materials not too signifi- 
cant. 

In fact, the price revisions may be handled 
with such discretion that official Washington 
won’t even know that its toes have been 


stepped upon. 


Shipping Antitrust Ideology Held 
Dangerous 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 29, 1961 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, an 
article appearing in the July 26, 1961, 


issue of the Daily Shipping News points 


out that proposals for the United States 
to regulate international shipping, some- 
thing never attempted by any other free 
nation, is dangerous. Such attempt at 
regulation would, in my opinion, break 
up shipping conferences, result in rate 
wars, and, in the final analysis, practi- 


cally ruin the private American mer- 


chant marine. 
The editorial follows: 
SHIPPING ANTITRUST IDEOLOGY HELD > 
DANGEROUS 


The dangerous international effects on. 


shipping of the U.S. antitrust ideology were 
discussed a few days ago in San Francisco by 
Sir Donald Anderson, chairman of the board, 
P. & O. Orient Lines, London. Sir Donald 
addressed a civic luncheon in honor of the 
maiden voyage of P. & O.’s new passenger 
liner, the SS Canberra, to San Francisco. 

Sir Donald noted that the P. & O. group’s 
interest in cargo as far as the United States 
is concerned is comparatively small, “so 
when I touch on one problem that now 
faces us in the United States, I speak not 
in the injured tones of one who is likely to 
be directly affected to any important extent, 
but rather as one who realizes the indirect 
effect on shipping all over the world of every 
action taken by the most powerful com- 
mercial nation in the world, and of this 
action in particular.” — 

“This problem—its short title being the 
“Dual Rate System in Cargo Liner Trades’’— 
is one that has been blowing up over sev- 
eral years,”’ the speaker continued. 

“It moves from court to court, from com- 
mittee to committee, but so far it is moving 
to no solution that seems to us acceptable, 


for the solutions put forward threaten the. 


whole structure of cargo liner services. The 
threat is not to P. & O. nor to British ship- 
ping, nor to non-American shipping. It is, 
in our view, a threat to all shipping carrying 
on cargo liner trades. 


“The difficulty springs from the antitrust © 


ideology. Hitherto, by suitable legislation, 
the shipping conferences, which combine to 
agree on freight rates, but which compete 
in every other direction, have been exempted 
from the normal provisions of antitrust law, 
because conferences and a dual rate system 
have been found not only necessary for trad- 
ers and shipping companies alike, but in 


themselves not harmful. It is now being 


urged in the United States that if shipping 
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conferences and the dual rate system are to 
continue, they must be put under close 
Government supervision. 

“Since conferences are international, with 
the United States at one point in each serv- 
ice, but with one or more, often several, 
other countries at other points in the serv- 
ice, the United States is asserting the right 
of one country to approve and veto the terms 
and conditions under which shipping com- 
panies under all flags give service to various 
countries,” Sir Donald declared. 

“No one disputes the right of a sovereign 
state to do this in respect of its own domestic 
trades, even though we in the United States, 
and many others elsewhere have never found 
it necessary,’”’ the shipping official stated. 
“But no other free country in the world has 
yet attempted unilaterally to regulate the 
services of foreign shipping companies in 
international trade.” 

He then urged his audience to consider 
what it means. The United States seeks to 


- assert the right to approve or disapprove of 


rates and conditions of sea carriage in a 
liner service between itself, and say, United 
Kingdom, Holland, and Germany. They are 
equally interested, since trade is moving in 
both directions between all four countries, 
but United Kingdom, Holland, and Germany 
may each have a different idea of the cor- 
rect rate of freight on drainpipes, and each 


- may differ from each other and from the 


United States. What then? 

“The shipping companies, which serve all 
four are going to act illegally in one coun- 
try or the other, and the only way in which 
their presidents may avoid the risk of being 


sent to jail, if they are careless enough to 


visit the United States, is either to refuse 
to carry drainpipes, in which case they will 
equally render themselves liable in the 
United States for refusing the obligations 
of a common carrier, or to discontinue their 
service. And this, of course, will be as true 
for an American shipping company as for 
a foreign shipping company.” 

“What then would have been achieved?” 
Sir Donald asked. ‘On the one hand a 
doctrinaire adherence to an antitrust 
ideology. On the other hand, the destruc- 
tion of a system of ocean transport which 
has been developed over a century, and 
which alone can give the shipper in inter- 
national trades the continuity, the security, 
and the flexibility which he needs. 


“You may think that I am exaggerating 
when I propound this result, and I hope 
very much that I am, but no one can deny 
that this is the way that things have been 
moving so far, and that if the United 
States—today’s leader in world trade— 
should adopt this new technique, she will 
be followed by others, and a series of head- 
on collisions will take place. 

“I can only hope,” Sir Donald concluded, 
“that the submissions which have been 
made by the shipping industry before the 


. appropriate committees on this subject, will 


not pass disregarded.” 


Another New F rontier for Women 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 


_ IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 29, 1961 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, we 
have just given recognition in Congress 
to the 4lst anniversary of adoption of 
the 19th amendment to the Constitution 
by which women of the United States 


gained right to the ballot box. That ac- 
tion brought an end to a form of politi- 


cal discrimination. But the mores of a 


people are slow to change, and.certain 
other forms of discrimination continue 
to act against equality for women. 

The distinguished junior Senator from 
Oregon [Mrs. NEUBERGER] has discussed 
this problem in an article which appears 
in the September 1961 issue of McCall’s 
magazine. Senator NEUBERGER writes of 
the tendency in social relationships to 
put women into a kind of “second-class 
intellect” category. She has noted that 
this situation is undergoing change in 
the right direction, led by women in this 
administration of intelligence and high 
accomplishment. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, the article by Senator Mav- 
RINE B. NEUBERGER, Of Oregon, entitled 
“Let’s Stop the Ladies From Joining the 
Ladies.”’ 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Let’s SToP THE LADIES FROM JOINING THE 
LADIES 
(By Senator MAURINE B. NEUBERGER, OF 
Oregon) _ 

Things have changed in Washington. It 
is no longer safe or fashionable for men to 
assume that their female dinner companions 
are interested only in so-called women’s talk. 
For on the distaff side in Washington today 
there are many personalities in their own 
right—professors, like Mrs. Walt Whitman 
Rostow, first woman professor on the faculty 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, an authority on diplomatic history and 
international relations; lawyers, like Antonia 
Chayes, wife of the State Department legal 
adviser; artists, like Mrs. Arthur Schle- 
singer, Jr., wife of the Presidential Assistant, 
and Mrs. Arthur Goldberg, wife of the Sec- 
retary of Labor; accomplished public speak- 
ers and authorities on domestic politics, like 
Treasurer. of the United States, Elizabeth 
Rudel Smith, and Mrs. Robert F. Kennedy, 
wife of the Attorney General; specialists in 
labor relations, like Mrs. Oliver Peterson, 
and in Asian affairs, like Mrs. Chester 
Bowles; author and former war correspond- 
ent, Eve Curie Labouisse, wife of the Direc- 
tor of the International Cooperation Admin- 
istration and daughter of the famous Pierre 
and Marie Curie, who were the discoverers 
of radium; and an airplane pilot, Mrs. Philip 
Hart, who helped her husband campaign suc- 
cessfully for election as U.S. Sehator from 
Michigan. And this is but a sampling. 

It ought to be no surprise that this gen- 
eration of women, aware of the realities 
and challenges of the times, should plunge so 
directly into the hurly-burly of politics, the 
vehicle available to them for tidying up and 
improving an imperfect society. They de- 
clined to let others do their politicking for 
them while they sat decorously and com- 
placently at home. In the last campaign, 
as in previous ones, they rang doorbells, 
stuffed envelopes, made telephone calls and 
public appearances from dawn till late at 
night, led by the Kennedy women them- 
selvs, including the matriarch of the Ken- 
nedy clan, Mrs. Joseph P. Kennedy. 

Marian Schlesinger, whose collection of 


children’s portraits has been hung in gal- 


leries here and abroad, was a key figure in 
the campaign in the Boston area after she 
had demonstrated in her family that she has 
a political mind of her own. Her husband, 
historian of the Andrew Jackson and Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt eras and an ardent sup- 
porter of Adlai Stevenson in 1952 and 1956, 
capitulated to the Kennedy camp long before 
his wife did. “I ended up working for Ken- 
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nedy and being dedicated to his campaign,” 
she says, “but I took a lot more convincing 
than Arthur did. I think that Stevenson 
has done a magnificent job as Ambassador 
to the United Nations. He would have made 
a wonderful Secretary of State. And I still 
think Stevenson would have made a wonder- 
ful President.” This last statement, inci- 


dentally, shows that Marian Schlesinger 


has courage beyond her convictions, for in 
a Kennedy-dominated Washington it is not 
fashionable to dwell on the presidential 
qualities of Adlai Stevenson. 

Mrs. Schlesinger illustrates an important 
point about the women in Washington. A 
mother of four, she has intense interests far 
beyond the customary chitchat of “What 
do you think of the artichoke hairdo, or 
culottes, or muumuus?” and “Have you 
found a house yet?” These topics are not 
ruled out, of course, for even beautiful, in- 
telligent women have a deep interest in 
talking about children and current styles 
and housing problems. But they are apt to 
become edgy, frustrated, and even occasion-— 
ally cross if the gentlemen at their sides 
insist on small talk while there is a passion- 
ate argument at the other end of the table 
about whether Stevenson would have 
handled the Cuban crisis better or whether 
the meeting between Kennedy and Khru- 
shchev had any virtue. 

If, as a result of this article, I could give 
hosts and hostesses everywhere a gentle 


shove toward the art of “general conversa- 


tion,” I know I would save many profession- 
al women, including myself, from many 
agonizing moments of boredom. Specifical- 
ly, I would urge hosts and hostesses to en- 
courage everyone at a dinner party—especial- 
ly a small gathering—to exchange views on 
one central subject of central interest, par- 
ticularly when an interesting guest of honor 
is involved. I recall an experience of my 
own in this connection. It was at a dinner 
for Prof. Denis W. Brogan, of Cambridge 
University, a scholar-historian who is an 
authority on France and the United States. 
Professor Brogan that day had attended a 
luncheon at the White House and now, at 
one end of the table, was holding forth on 
his impressions. He was being monopolized 
by the host and a few male guests.- [I 
strained to listen, but somebody was 
murmuring into my ear something about 
something utterly inconsequential. As I. 
had been particularly happy to accept this 
dinner invitation and had looked forward 
to meeting and talking with Mr. Brogan, 
this was too much for me. I tapped my 
glass and, taking advantage of the surprised 
silence, suggested to my host that all of us 
be permitted the benefit of Mr. Brogan’s 
views, even at the price of the host’s acting 
as a kind of master of ceremonies. We — 
could put questions to him and then not 
merely those sitting at his right or left 
would hear his answers. The nervous host 
agreed, and it was a delightfully interesting 
evening. 

On another occasion, the eminent his- 
torian Arnold Toynbee was the guest of 
honor. A Cabinet officer called to say he 
would be late for dinner, and while we 
waited, I had the fortunate chance to have 
a good conversation with Professor Toynbee. 
After dinner, true to the barbaric custom, the 
ladies were dispersed—or, I should say, segre- 
gated—and the men enjoyed the usual mono- 
poly of the guest. : 

As the Brogan episode demonstrated, the 
old social habits already are under siege, 
not alone because of my own temerity in 
that case but because so many women are 
just as interested in the wide world about 
them asIam. They do not wish, thank you, 
to be patted on the head and sent off upstairs 
to tend to their subintellectual knitting. 
Lest I be thought alone in this grievance, 
listen to what Mrs. Orville Preeman, wife of 
the Secretary of Agriculture, has to say about 


OF 


it. Jane Freeman has done graduate work 
in public administration and has committed 
herself as a citizen to such wide-ranging ac- 
tivities as work in behalf of neighborhood 
development, public education, family wel- 
fare, the Minnesota Historical Society, the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, and the 
‘United Nations, to name but afew. “Why 
should we be separated and entertained in 
different rooms after dinner?” she asks. “I 
don’t like it, and the worst aspect is when 
the women are taken upstairs to the hostess’ 
bedroom for coffee. Why should we miss the 
most exciting talk, the after-dinner conver- 
sation where one gathers in a group to dis- 
. ©€uss things? After all, my husband and I 
were invited as a couple.” 

On the subject of women who drop all in- 
tellectual activity when they get married, 
Mrs. Freeman is equally emphatic. “I could 
climb up on a soapbox when I think of 
them,” she says, her dark-brown eyes flash- 
ing. “It’s a crime. I am disappointed in 
-g0 many of my college friends who were really 
bright, dean’s list, who bury themselves and 
become stale. They don’t contribute any- 
thing. It is essential, particularly in an 
American community, a democracy that al- 
lows for the participation of everyone, for 
mothers to create the kind of community 
they want their children to grow up in. The 
men have less time than they used to, s0 
women have to contribute more to the com- 
munity. Women have the desire and energy 
to participate, and they should. They be- 
come more interesting persons to their hus- 
bands and their children, as well.’’ 

The existence of intellectual and inter- 
ested women is not altogether new under 
the Washington sun. Try talking to Alice 
Roosevelt Longworth, the tart-tongued 
daughter of President Theodore Roosevelt 
and a devoted Republican, about her favor- 
ite recipe for old-fashioned pin-money pick- 
les. This politically aware grande dame of 
the bon—and wicked—mot once demon- 
- strated her interest in pickles, but it took 
the form of a devastating description of 
Calvin Coolidge as looking “as if he had been 
weaned on a pickle.” Circulation of that 
remark may not have been responsible for 
Mr. Coolidge’s reputation for taciturnity, 
but it cértainly helped. 

But Mrs. Longworth’s fame as a con- 
noisseur of politics and a practitioner of the 
fine art of conversational devastation has 
grown and thrived because she has been an 
exception to the rule of devoted but retiring 
wives who in the past two administrations 
have taken their cue from Mamie Eisen- 
and Bess Truman. 

Someone has laughingly said that I, as a 
United States Senator, was faced on each 
social occasion with the delicate choice of 
whether to join the men after dinner as they 
smoked their cigars and talked in the study 
or go off with the ladies. I don’t see why 
any woman should be confronted with the 
choice. Let the ladies go powder their noses 
and make over their faces. But please do 
not banish them until just before the guest 
of honor is about to take his leave (11 
o'clock is the usual witching hour in Wash- 
ington). 

This is not a one-sided plea. I do not 
ask for a unilateral gratuity from the men, 
for the capital’s women today have as much 
as their men to contribute to general con- 
versation—sometimes more. Is there not 
some masculine horizon that could be broad- 
ened by a talk with Dorothy Goldberg, the 


- Secretary of Labor’s wife, who has had at 


least five one-woman showings of her paint- 
ings and whose interest in human affairs is 
as informed and perceptive as most men’s? 
“Art happens to measure and mark the gen- 
erations on earth at a certain time in his- 
tory,” Mrs. Goldberg says. “The New Fron- 
tier is not trying to corner art as its own. 
It cannot be cornered. But what is being 
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recognized is that that which makes an art- 
ist is the essence of democracy, the play of 
all influences upon each other, a greater 
awareness of living and of life.” 

Besides her painting, Mrs. Goldberg is 
vitally concerned with what women do to 
make use of the middle productive years, 
that period after their children have been 
launched. “We have to work on the mean- 
ingfulness and significance of life in this 
40-to-65 period,” she says, “and not ap- 
proach them like a horse with blinders. 
Otherwise, we will reach 65 afraid and 
apathetic. Perhaps ‘adult education’ have 
become dirty words, but what is wrong 
with study when we are shopping around 
for new interests? Something has to be done 


to train mothers to understand the nature 


of creativity, to give purpose to their more 
leisurely years. And I hope to light fires 
on this subject wherever I can.” 

Ethel Kennedy, the Attorney General’s 
wife, may have seven children, but she man- 
aged to campaign for her brother-in-law, 
the President, with a buoyant zest matched 
by few male politicians. Her stories about a 
woman’s role in the great game of politics 
would make a fascinating primer for future 
aspirants to public office. As Ethel Kennedy 
Says, “Never send a boy on a man’s job; send 
woman.” 

Who would not want to share views and 
match wits with Elspeth Rostow, who wears 
her Phi Beta Kappa attainments with a de- 
mure grace, yet can talk colorfully about the 
whole range of diplomatic history in the 
20th century—as both a scholar and a 
participant? She was graduated from Bar- 
nard College at 19, and during the war 
worked for the Office of Strategic Services, 
writing situation reports for men about to 
risk their lives behind enemy lines. In the 
postwar period, she worked for the London 
Economist in Geneva, while her husband 
Walt Whitman Rostow, served with the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Europe. Later, she 
taught at Cambridge University, in England, 
and then became the first woman professor 
at MIT. She has three children and a cu- 
riosity to match all three. When, after a 
few months in Washington, her 7-year- 


old daughter, Ann, said, “Mommy, when are 
we going back to America?” Mrs. Rostow . 


cherished the remark not only as an expres- 
sion of a child’s yearning for her Cambridge 
playmates but as a wise commentary on the 
provincial nature of our Federal City, which 
is no more like America than Paris is like 
France 


By way of interesting companions, let me 
cite Esther Peterson, whose horizons are as 
broad as the map. A schoolteacher by voca- 
tion, she has lived and worked abroad with 
her husband—a Foreign Service officer spe- 
cializing in labor affairs—in Sweden, Bel- 
gium, and France. She was one of the 
founders of the first international school for 
working women, near Paris, and one of its 
first faculty members. The mother of four 
normal, happy children, she nonetheless has 
scant sympathy for those who argue that a 
woman’s place is exclusively in the home. 
She is fond of pointing out that those who 
believe unemployment can be solved by ban- 
ishing women from the work force to the 
kitchen are thinking in terms of a world 
that no longer exists. She simply recog- 
nizes the fact that 97 percent of all clerical 
and stenographic jobs are held by women, 
and that women keep most of our schools, 
shops, and hospitals going. 

Mrs. Antonia Chayes, wife of the State 
Department’s legal adviser, has combined a 
bright career as a working lawyer with rais- 
ing a family of three. A Phi Beta Kappa at 
Radcliffe, she earned her law degree at 
George Washington University and practiced 
in Washington. She also has worked as ex- 
ecutive assistant to Dean Erwin Griswold, 
of the Harvard Law School, and was the first 


faculty adviser to women law students at 
Harvard. She is as beautiful as she tis bril- 
liant, an authority on interstate law as well 
as a gay homemaker. 

It would be a mutual waste of time for 
male guests at Washington social gather- 
ings to chatter condescendingly to Mrs. 
Ermalee Udall, wife of the Secretary of the 
Interior, Stewart Udall, when they could 
discover a fascinating lot about the Ameri- 
can Indians of the Southwest and the vig- 
orous lore of the Colorado River, about 
which she is an authority; to Mrs. Phyllis 
Dillon, wife of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, when they could get an education about 
France, art, and the esoteric world of china 
collecting, as well as share her knowledge of 
the great statesmen of this earth whom she 
has entertained as a hostess to international 
society. Virginia Rusk, a history major at 
Mills College, in California, when she took 
a course in foreign relations from a soft- 
spoken Georgian instructor who later be- 
came her husband and still later Secretary 
of State, could discuss with scholarly in- 
sight the affairs of a complex world; if one 
insisted, Mrs. Rusk could, with equal expert- 
ness, talk about how she designed her own 
inaugural ball gown and makes many of 
her own clothes. 


These women do not wear their attain- 
ments on their lapels, so to speak, like cor- 


sages or battle ribbons. They could, I sup- 


pose, escape the women’s talk with which 
men often afflict them, if they were brazenly 


to blurt out, “Look, I’m as interested in small 


talk as the next woman; but here we have 


many gifted men and women present, ex- : 


perts and specialists in foreign affairs, 


science, history, and I would like to share 


in the conversation with them.” But 
modesty forbids it, and the shock of such 
a declaration of open rebellion would, I am 
afraid, intimidate the menfolk into sullen 
silence. It will take time for adjustments 
to be made; but they will inevitably be 
made, as Washington learns that the women 
in its midst are personalities in their own 
right who do not relish being consigned to 
an intellectual purdah, even though veils 
may be passé. 

Mrs. Henry Labouisse, wife of the Director 
of the International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration, is a classic example of the frustra- 
tions encountered by a woman of talent and 
accomplishments in the male-dominated life 
of the Capital. Mrs. Labouisse is the author 
of several books, has traveled the world as 
a correspondent, and once served as a special 
assistant to Lord Ismay, Secretary General of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
“What do I say to people who insist upon 
the polite small talk?” Eve Curie Labouisse 
said recently, in discussing the archaic social 
habits of Washington. “I would not dream 
of saying I am the former Eve Curie, simply 
to win their attention or enlarge the con- 
versation. Sometimes it comes out as a 
natural outgrowth of the conversation; but 
never would I intrude the fact apropos of 
nothing except the yearning to be a part of 
general conversation.” 


Mrs. Labouisse’s experience reminds me 
of the story of a newspaperwoman friend of 
mine. As a correspondent who writes under 
her maiden name—Marguerite Higgins—she 
is, of course, internationally known. She was 
attending a quite special dinner with her 
husband and was seated next to a high official 
in an earlier administration who had not met 
her before, and the two engaged in such a 
spirited conversation about world events that 


the official was moved to remark on his dinner 


companion’s vast knowledge of the leaders 
and countries they had discussed. “Why 
shouldn’t she,” interposed the hostess, who 
then proceeded to identify Marguerite. The 
official was almost speechless with shock. 
He thought he had been tricked or somehow 
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cheated. “Wouldn’t it have been presump- 
tuous of me to have told him my professional 
name?” Miss Higgins said, quite properly. 

My late husband was a U.S. Senator; I 
knew something of the segregation of the 
sexes then. As a Senator now myself, 
I am still perplexed and bemused by the 
attitude of my male colleagues, although I 
must say that in general it poses fewer han- 
dicaps than I had supposed it might. Not 
long ago I had occasion to speak to the Re- 
publican minority leader, Senator EvERETT 
DIRKSEN, on the Senate floor. He was seated 
at his desk, his lap filled with papers over 
which he was poring. As I approached, he 
started to stand up, and it was most awk- 
ward and inconvenient. “Please, Senator, 
don’t stand up,” I said. “I’m just another 
Senator.” 

Senator Jacos Javits, of New York, was 
sitting next to Mr. DirKsEN and overheard 
me. “Just another Senator,” he repeated, 
scoffing. “I think a Senator is a pretty im- 
portant thing to be,” he said in a half- 
amused manner. “I do, too,” I defended 
myself. The point is that Senator DIRKSEN’s 
almost involuntary action of moving to stand 
up when I appeared at his desk meant, to 
me, that he has not yet accepted me as a 
member of the club. My being a woman still 
gets mixed up init. After all, I am there on 
business, not as a woman but as a U.S. Sen- 
ator from the sovereign State of Oregon, and 
I would hope to be treated no differently 
from a Senator from Illinois or New York. 

It was with some misgiving that I ap- 
peared before the Senate Rules Committee 
recently, in behalf of a bill I was sponsor- 
ing. I feared all kinds of deferences’ being 
shown me because of my sex. After I had 
made my preliminary statement and the 
questions began, I was pleasantly surprised, 
almost delighted, that they came at me hard 
and fast, no holds barred. Senator CurRTis, 
of Nebraska, was pointed and firm, and 
frankly, I did not have answers to some of 
the questions he asked. It was refreshing 
and stimulating to me, and I was glad about 
it. They seemed to have accepted me as 
just another Senator. Now, when they start 
walking into the elevators ahead of me and 
- allowing me to go through doors by myself, I 
-will know I have arrived. 

Of course a woman enjoys the flattering 
attention of men who open doors for them, 
light their cigarettes, help them with their 
coats—and I believe the men feel good about 
it. too. On a social level, these gentlemanly 
habits are quite proper and acceptable even 
to the most professional-minded woman, and 
I would be the last person in the world 
to want them changed. But when I am 
at work as a Senator, I want to be accorded 
the same treatment as my male colleagues, 
no more and no less. 

With the influx to Washington of so many 
attractive women versed in the arts, the 
sciences, and domestic and international af- 
fairs, women of accomplishments with iden- 
tities and personalities unmistakably their 
own, I Know the salons of our town are be- 
ing enriched by their presence. If Pat 
Nixon and Ladybird Johnson, wives of the 
former and the present Vice Presidents, 
could walk. among the peoples of Africa and 
Asia and impress them as something more 
than ornaments of their husbands’; if Nancy 
Williams, wife of the Assistant Secretary of 
State for African Affairs, could visit hospi- 
tals, schools, nurseries, and mud huts in the 
remotest African villages and win the sym- 
pathy and confidence of the people there— 
then I know that they, and others like them, 
could enhance the life and the mind of 
Official Washington. 

These women have revived my hopes for 
a reversal of anti-intellectualism in this 
country. Brains are coming into fashion, 
and I find it a heartening sign of a new 
renaissance. 
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Resolutions Adopted by the Building 
Material Merchants of Georgia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT G. STEPHENS, JR. 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 29, 1961 


Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Speaker, in the 
spring of this year the building material 
merchants of Georgia held their annual 
meeting on Jekyll Island. While as- 
sembled, these practical businessmen 
adopted two resolutions of more than 
passing significance. They expressed an 
attitude of mind which is much in de- 
mand in America and their opinions 
should be carefully heeded. Under 
unanimous consent, I include these two 
resolutions in the Appendix of the 
RECORD: 


RESOLUTION 1 


Whereas President Kennedy has entered 
a solemn plea that we “ask not what the 
country can do for us, but rather what we 
can do for it”; and 

Whereas this injunction is most timely 
at this time when international tensions 
and competition are with us; and 

Whereas the American people must stand 
together, united in a firm resolve to protect 
our country both from aggression and from 
a deterioration of our economy and a 
softening of our moral fiber; and 

Whereas only through intense individual 
effort on the part of all of our people can 
we meet the competitive challenges as of 
foreign economies and ideologies: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we Americans close ranks 
in support of our Government, that we use 
our voices of opposition only for construc- 
tive criticism, that we shoulder more in- 
dividual responsibility and increase our 
personal productivity, and that we pray for 
the help of Almighty God in carrying out 
these high resolves. 


RESOLUTION 2 


Because we building material merchants of 
Georgia are realists, we cannot but know 
that any lack of success of our businesses 
is partly a measure of our own individual 
ineffectiveness in managing and directing 
our respective companies; and 

Because all deficiencies in the management 
are quickly reflected and magnified in the 


performance of all of the employees of an 


organization; and 

Because deep down in our hearts we all 
know and must admit that “normal” busi- 
ness is a highly competitive buyer’s market 
and not the sloppy seller’s market which 


- flourished after the war; and 


Because we know that the free-enterprise 
system will not sustain a business which 
does not perform with the efficiency of its 
competitors; and 

Because we believe in the free-enterprise 


system as being essential to our democracy: 


Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That each of us go back to our 
businesses with the determination to per- 
form better our positions of leadership in 
our organizations; and be it 

Resolved, That we make an honest effort at 
self-appraisal by asking ourselves such ques- 
tions as these: 

(a) Am I regarding my business as being 
only a livelihood for myself—or do I accept 
the fact that my business is an important 
institution to be protected not alone for per- 


sonal benefit but also for the benefit of its 
employees and its community? 
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(b) Am I putting maximum thought and 
effort into my work for the business—or am 
I just working a wage-hour week with pri- 
mary thoughts of quitting time and payday? 

(c) Am I providing an atmosphere be- 
tween myself and the other employees of our 
organization in which the employee can 
make known his gripes or suggestions, and 
one in which I can explain and make the 
employee understand the competitive prob- 
lems of the business? | 

(d) Am I calling upon each employee to 
give a good day’s work for a day’s pay, and 
following through to see that this is done? 

(e) Am I setting him the proper example? 

(f} Am I securing the place of myself and 
my company within our community by ac- 
cepting my share of community responsi- 
bilities—or am I free riding on the work and 
generosity of others? 3 

(g) Have I the attitude that success in 
business is available to those who will earn 
it—or am I making our problems more dif- 
ficult by screaming “business recession’’? 

(h) Will I reshape my ideas of pleasure to 
the point of getting enjoyment from the 
knowledge that I have done well my day’s 
work—or will I continue to follow the cur- 
rent philosophy that work is drudgery and 
only idle relaxation constitutes “the good 
life’’? 


And be it further resolved that we experi- 
ment with a year of this maximum effort 


-and come to our next annual convention 


with higher spirits, better prospects, and 
more successful businesses. 


A Positive GOP Step 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. PAGE BELCHER 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 29, 1961 


Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted, I wish to insert in the 
RecorpD the following newspaper article 
which appeared in the Daily Oklahoman, 
Monday, August 21, 1961, entitled “A 
Positive GOP Step”: 

_A Posrrive GOP Srrep 


The Republicans have moved toward a 
positive challenge to the Kennedy adminis- 
tration on a vital issue: the problem of con- 
tinuing high unemployment during high 
prosperity. 

Under the initiative of Representative 
THomas B. Curtis, of Missouri, the House 
Republican policy committee plans to re- 
lease a study made for it by a diversified 
group of professional economists, college 
professors and other experts on 25 different 
aspects of the employment problem. These 
include jobs and their recreation, auto- 
mation and unemployment, causes of un- 
employment, and community and industrial 
efforts to meet unemployment. 


A sample of what is expected to come is 
represented by a bill recently introduced by 
CurTis to amend present tax policy to allow 
a worker who goes to school to upgrade his 
skills to deduct these costs from his personal 
income tax as a business expense. Thus, the 
Republicans would move not to create new 
bureaus or programs to solve the problem, 
but to encourage individual initiative by — 
providing a tax break to the person willing to 
help his own cause. 

Curtis also has proposed to tie retraining 
into the unemployment insurance program. 


At present 40 of the 50 States remove a per- > 


son from the unemployment rolls if he en- 
ters a training school to learn a new skill. 
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_ Curtis would turn this around and take the 
person off the rolls if, unable to get a job 
because his skills were obsolete, he refused 
to start learning a skill in demand. 

Such positive approaches by the Repub- 
licans would serve their cause better than 
allowing the Democrats always to re 
their answers. 


Expanding Dairy Research 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 29, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, recently, 
I introduced a bill (S. 2414) to establish 
a dairy research laboratory. The pur- 
pose would be to find new ways to utilize 
dairy products for commercial and in- 
dustrial applications. 

In this year of discovery, it is particu- 
larly important—both in the interests 
of the industry and the country—that 
we apply new techniques of research in 
dairying as in other fields. 

The effort, of course, requires not just 
the Federal program, but rather full co- 
operation of the industry itself. 

Recently, I was privileged to make 
some suggestions for expanding research 
by the dairy industry. I ask unanimous 
consent to have these suggestions 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the sugges- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

WiLey CHALLENGES Damy Farmers To FIGHT 
FOR THEIR INDUSTRY 

Wisconsin’s senior Senator, ALEXANDER 
Witey—long a supporter of the dairy indus- 
try—today challenged dairymen to find more 
industrial uses for dairy byproducts if their 
industry is to enjoy the fruits of progress in 
the future. He said: 

“It’s high time enterprising and forward- 
thinking dairymen took a good look at where 
they’ve been and where they are going—and 
do something about it. It seems evident 

that great strides must be made in finding 
- new industrial and commercial uses for dairy 
products. Frankly, I’m tired that so little 
progress has been made in this field. Can 
it be that our dairy farmers are satisfied with 
‘less than a fair return for their investments 
and labors? 

“It’s mo secret that dairy foods are the 
best buy and the best eating in the Nation. 
Fine. But why do the dairy people stop 


here? Why must they deny Americans pos- 


sible industrial uses of dairy byproducts? 

“It takes only one Ben Franklin, one Alex- 
ander Graham Bell, one Albert Einstein, or 
one Tom Edison to change the course of his- 
tory. Of course, there have been some break- 
throughs in the dairy field: the scientific 
discovery of an industrial process for the 
production of lactic acid from whey; textile 
fiber from the casein of skim milk; and, re- 
cently, there has been announced the dis- 
covery of a 90-percent effective cigarette fil- 
ter made of cheese and charcoal. 

“We must look to the future; we must not 
stand pat; we must double and then re- 
double our efforts of exploring, experiment- 
ing, and researching in ways and means of 

finding better industrial utilization of dairy 
products. I have faith that it will be the 
Wisconsin eee seal who will take the initia- 
tive and provide the necessary leadership in 
this vital research and development,” Sena- 
tor WILEY concluded. 
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Proposed Statement of U.S. National 
Policies and Objectives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA | 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 29, 1961 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the REcorp, I include the following: 


PROPOSED STATEMENT OF U.S. NATIONAL 
POLICIES AND OBJECTIVES 


(By Grandison Gardner) 


As we are all beginning to realize, the 
Communist empire is progressing very suc- 
cessfully on a well-planned and aggressive 
program to attain domination over the 
world, and their success is largely due to 
their having a well-defined plan, and to 
their following their plan with persistence 
and patience. We are also beginning to 
realize that we are defending ourselves with- 
out a plan or program and without any clear 
well-defined intent or objective. We do 
everything we do on a “hurried judgment”’ 
basis in the face of an emergency or as a 
result of a shock, and we are always on the 
defensive. 


This author has, for a long time, believed | 


that our statesmen should define our na- 
tional policies and objectives, briefly and 
clearly, and should make these definitions 
available in printed form so that all of us 
(our statesmen in particular) can study 
them frequently and keep them continuous- 
ly in mind; and, under guidance of these, 
devise plans, both aggressive and defensive, 
and keep ourselves prepared for quick—and 
correct—action in emergencies and under 
the shock of surprises. 

Ex-President Eisenhower's Commission on 
National Goals identifies 15 goals, from 
which extracts follow: 

1. Further enhance the dignity of the 
citizen, promote the maximum development 
of his capabilities, stimulate their respon- 
sible exercise, and widen the range and ef- 
fectiveness of opportunities for individual 
choice. 

2. Vestiges of religious prejudices, handi- 
caps to women, and, most important, dis- 
crimination on the basis of race must be rec- 
ognized as morally wrong, economically 
wasteful, and, in many respects dangerous. 
In this decade, we must sharply lower these 
stubborn barriers. 

3. To preserve and perfect the democratic 
process. 

4. Education at every level and in every 
discipline be strengthened and its effec- 
tiveness enhanced. New teaching tech- 
niques. 

A higher proportion of the gross national 
product must be devoted to educational pur- 
poses. 

5. In science, greater proportion of our 
total effort, enrich applied science and tech- 
nology. 

Today we must give high priority to those 
aspects of science and technology which will 
increase our military strength, not merely 
to be ahead of other nations. 

6-7-8. The economic system must be com- 
patible with the political system. Grow at 
maximum rate, full employment, overhaul 
tax system. 

Technological change, retraining. 

9. Agriculture, supply-demand equilib- 
rium. 

Farmers who operate at subsistence levels, 
new opportunities must be found through 
training and through location of new in- 
dustries in farm areas. 


10. Remedy slum conditions; solution for 
haphazard suburban growth. 
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11. Medical care; juvenile delinquency and 
family breakdown. 

12. Foreign trade; aid to less developed 
nations. 

13. Defense of the free world; mainte- 
nance of an independence and way of life, 
freedom of other nations, military alliances. 

, 14. Limitation and control of nuclear 
armament; disarmament should be our ulti- 
mate goal. 

15. The United Nations. 

These goals have not been accepted as na- 
tional goals or policies or objectives. They 
have all been considered with great care and 
diligence by the capable members of the 
Commission and should be acceptable to all 
Americans. However, there is one other— 
though, perhaps, less of a goal to be attained 
than a goal to be kept secure, or an unceas- 
ing intent to live as we choose and not under 
outside direction—which should be written 
before and as a basis for all of those cited. 


It is partly included in 3, 5, and 13 above and 


it is the following: 

“Physical defense of the people, the prop- 
erty and the territorial integrity of our Na- 
tion, and the Govcernment of our choice, 
against all enemies, foreign and domestic.” 
Our international trade, our international 
alliances and commitments, our world com- 
merce and diplomatic associations, and our 
international respect and prestige must also. 
be defended. 

We might survive indefinitely in spite of 
some lack of diligence in pursuit of any of 
the 15 goals identified by the Commission, 
but the international communistic organi- 
zation has announced its purpose of world 
domination and has demonstrated the neces- 
sary greed and cruelty to disperse all doubt 
that they will—if given the opportunity— 
destroy our Nation as ruthlessly as the Israel- 
ites destroyed the inhabitants of their prom- 
ised land, the Moslem invaders wrought de- 
struction in India—the Mongolians, Ghengis 
Khan, and Tamerlane—destroyed all in the 
route of their westward marches, and the 
German Third Reich destroyed all opposition 


to its brutal conquests during its relatively 


short existence. 

Dr. James Henry Brested (eminent Egypt- 
ologist) has spoken of “the incompatibilities 
of the human race, and of the inexorable and 
unaccountable rhythm of the rise and fall of 
nations.” Our Nation, during the 350 years 
of its existence and its prenatal period, has 
risen to a glorious height, but, if we are care- 
less about its lofty position, it could fall. 


Philosophizing briefly, an individual gives 
himself difficult times if he fights for 
everything he wants with other individuals, 
with his family group, his community, his 
state, his nation, and with other nations. 
He gets much more of what he needs if indi- 
viduals, families, communities, states, and 
nations work cooperatively, every person and 
every organized social and governmental 
group assisting each other to get a maximum. 
for all. However, every individual and every 


group is thereby continuously and forever 


beset by the problem of dividing his, and its, 
efforts between efforts applied subjectively 
and those applied objectively, and there is 
unlimited opportunity for cheating and there 
are unlimited cheaters in all groups. oe 
At some very early time, people began to 
realize that instead of everyone deciding on 
the spot what his behavior in any situation 
should be, it is better to make some rules 
or laws, written or unwritten, as guides. 
Clubs, social organizations, commercial and 
political organizations have rules and by- 
laws. Cities have ordinances, states and na- 
tions have laws and groups of nations have- 
treaties, agreements and other arrangements 
specifying, in various details or generalities, 
some of the national behavior of interest to 
more than one nation. Our Nation orig- 


. inally had a Constitution and a Bill of Rights 


to establish justice, insure tranquility, pro- 
vide for common defense, promote general 
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welfare and secure the blessings of liberty; 
to provide for governmental organization, 
obtaining revenue, and for laws to be made 
in pursuance of the Constitution, etc. 

Great volumes of laws, national, State and 
local, have been enacted since the adoption 
of the Constitution and enforcement agen- 
cies and courts have long been in operation 


to make the laws effective and as nearly 


just as possible. 

There is, however, no clear, brief, and spe- 
cific list of the most vital basic policies, in- 
tents, purposes and objectives of the Na- 
tion, such as one might paint on the wall to 
assist in promptly and correctly judging the 
acceptability or unacceptability of the be- 
havior or actions of other nations that may 
be contrary to these most vital of our basic 
policies, intents, purposes and objectives. 
Such a list is suggested below; but such a 
list should not be published until it has 
been widely circulated and debated by the 
greatest possible number of our citizens, and 
especially by our experienced statesmen. 
| This list is preceded by a very brief sum- 

mary of the history of our Nation and its 
accomplishments and its present state of 
development; a brief summary of the rise and 
fall of nations of the world since the begin- 
ning of recorded history; and questions as 
to the destiny of this country. 

In 1492 all of the Western Hemisphere was 
a world that had developed with little inhi- 
bition, under the laws of nature, with only 
minor thought and planning of a race of 
very primitive people. It was widely but 


sparsely inhabited by people still living in ., 


the stone age. While these human inhabi- 
tants were guided, to some degree, by their 
own intelligence and power to think, com- 
munity government, with some exceptions, 
was limited to very small communities: 
families, tribes and, in some cases, geo- 
graphic areas inhabited by several tribes. 
Some groups in Mexico, Central America, and 
northern South America were approaching 
what might have qualified for the name of 
“primitive civilization.” The most advanced 
of these—in Central America—had retro- 
gressed from a promising climax. 

In. 1541, after Spaniards had seen much 
of the country surrounding the Gulf of 
Mexico and had established colonies on the 
islands of the Caribbean area, in Mexico and 
in northern South America, Spaniard Coro- 
nado—traveling northeastward from Mex- 
ico—nearly met Spaniard De Soto—who came 
westward from Florida—in the Arkansas 
River Valley. 

St. Augustine, Fla., was founded by Span- 
ish settlers in 1565. 

By 1605, Santa Fe, N. Mex., was the capital 
of that Mexican province. 

By 1620, British colonies had been estab- 
lished in Virginia and Massachusetts. 

In 1543 and 1579, respectively, Spaniard 
Bartolome Ferrelo, and British Captain 
Drake had sailed up the Pacific coast as far 
as present Oregon and present northern Cali- 
fornia respectively. 

American Captain Gray discovered and 
named the Columbia River in 1792 and Alex- 
ander MacKenzie, Br., completed an over- 
land crossing to the Pacific in 1793. 

La Salle took possession of the Mississippi 
Valley for the King of France in 1682. 

In 1759, England dispossessed France in 
the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence River 
area. 

Russia had claimed and occupied Alaska 
by 1791. 

The original 13 British colonies in America 
declared their independence in 1776 and a 
war of rebellion followed. A new nation, the 
United States of America, was born. Its ter- 
ritorial expense was roughly the land east 
of the Ohio River, south of the St. Lawrence 
River and north of Florida. 

Probably our most farsighted, most re- 
sourceful, most intelligent and most suc- 
cessful statesman, since the birth of our Na- 
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tion, was President Thomas Jefferson. He 
saw the need for rapid action in extending 
and defining the boundaries of the territory 
of the new Nation. He skillfully maneuvered 
negotiations, took advantage of opportunities 
and bought, on April 30, 1803, the entire 
western slope of the Mississippi Valley from 
France for a final overall cost (including in- 
demnities and interest) of less than $25 mil- 
lion. The area of the U.S. territory was, 
thereby, more than doubled. Jefferson sent 
a party (Lewis and Clark) to the Pacific via 
the Missouri and Columbia Rivers in 
1804-6 thereby establishing claim to their 
Oregon country.. 

Florida was ceded by Spain to the United 
States in 1819. Texas became a part of the 
Union in 1845, and western Colorado, west- 


ern Wyoming, Utah, New Mexico, Arizona, 


and California were annexed in 1846-48. The 
Oregon, Washington, Idaho area became a 
part of the Union in 1849 by treaty with 
England. Alaska was purchased in 1867 and 
Hawaii was annexed in 1898. 

In 1912, there were 48 States and the Ter- 
ritories of Hawaii and Alaska. In 1960, there 
were 50 States. 

People migrated gradually, but rapidly, 


westward from the Allegheny to the Rocky 


Mountains after 1780 and to the Far West 
after 1845. 

We fought a War of Rebellion with Eng- 
land in 1775~-81; a lesser war with England in 
1812; a war with Mexico in 1845-46; a war 
with ourselves in 1861-65; a short war 
with Spain in 1898; a war with Germany in 
1917-18; a war against Germany, Italy, 
and Japan in 1941-45; a war with North 
Korea, China, and Russia in 1950-, and a 
so-called cold war with Russia and her 
allies in 1944. 


Three hundred and fifty years ago, the 


United States of- America was an embryo de- 
veloping among the great natural resources 
of the country. Two hundreds years ago, a 


nation of a few hundred thousand people . 


with the land and the resources of that part 


of North America north of Florida and east 


of the Ohio River, was being born, Agri- 
culture was well developed and industry and 
commerce were off to a good beginning. 
There were schools and churches, even a 
university (Harvard). Transportation by 
sea was well developed. 

A few years from now, there will be 200 
million people in the 50 States of the 
United States. We have both an east and a 
west ocean front and in part are between 
two friendly nations, with undefended 
boundaries. We have an enormous economy 
and economic system, including: air, land, 
and sea commerce; a great system’ of land, 
sea, and air transportation; tremendous ag- 
ricultural, timber, mining, and other pro- 
duction; an enormous manufacturing indus- 
try and other companion activities. Elemen- 
tary education is available to everyone and 
nearly all take advantage of it; we are now 
talking about a college education for every- 
one and universities in nearly every State 
are qualifying large numbers of men and wo- 
men for higher degrees. The application of 
scientific knowledge in our lives is wide- 
spread and expanding. 


The area of our country is 3.6 million 
square miles. We own property and business 
interests in nearly all other countries and 
have residents all over the world. The popu- 
lation is over 180 million. The annual in- 
come is over $400 billion. We have 3 million 
miles of roads, 220,000 miles of railroads, 
and move annually by air about one-third 
billion ton-miles of freight. Air pas- 
senger miles exceed 30 million. We have 
an enormous international commerce and 
trade. We export $18 billion worth of goods 
annually. Our colleges award about 500,000 
degrees per year. Church membership is 
over 110 million. Our health and general 
welfare are among the world’s highest and 
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the same could probably be said about morale | 
and morals. We have a high international 
prestige, but may be a little deficient or im- 
mature in diplomatic skill. We have too 
much crime, not everyone lives comfortably, 
and. children have been known to die of 
starvation. The greater part of the crime is 
@ result of inferior mentality, laziness, and 
unfortunate associations. Suffering, want, 
and child neglect are due largely to parental 
incompetence (which should be rectified, as 
soon as detected, by sterilization). Some dis- 
comfort may be inevitable and some may 
even be beneficial. 

A problem of some concern is our mili- 
tary. security. Other nations are jealous of 
us and aggressive nations resent our readi- 
ness to protect peoples who might otherwise 
be molested by the aggressors. Some of 
these nations would gladly destroy us if given 
the opportunity. 

Who can say what scale to use to measure 
our development and progress in the nearly 
200 years of our existence as a nation? Is 
it square miles of territory? Population? 
Wealth? Military strength? Overall secur- 
ity? Agricultural development? Industrial 
development? Economic development? De- 
velopment and exploitation of natural re- 
sources? Development of transportation? 
Economic organization and operation? Po- 
litical organization and operation? Religious 
organization, development and purpose? 
Sanitation and health? Education? At- 
tainment of pleasure and comfort? World 
prestige and reputation? Contribution to 
the general world welfare? By whatever | 
scale, we have progressed a long way. 

Only one who has seen some of the pov- 
erty, filth and suffering in which people live 
in various oriental countries—and even in 
parts of our own America—can understand 
how far our level of living surpasses the low- 
est levels on which members of our own 
species can and have to live. Any one who 
has traveled widely would proceed cautiously 
in making any extensive changes in our po- 
litical, economic and social systems. 

Have we reached the top of a curve of de- 
velopment plotted against time? Do we con- 
tinue to rise on this curve, level off, grad- 
ually decline or, perhaps, decline precipi- 
tously? Egypt followed a curve that rose 
and fell but remained as Egypt and essen- 
tially the same race for over 3,000 years, but 
was then successively ruled by the Assyrians, 
the Persians, the Greeks, the Romans, the 
Mohammedan Arabs, and the Turks for 2,500 
years. Sumer, Akkad, and Babylonia grew 
and prospered and perished; Assyria lived 
about 1,000 years. The Hittites, Mitanni, 
Phoenicia, Palestine and others rose and 
fell. The Persian Empire was one of the 
most powerful but lasted only about 200 
years; the empire of Alexander the Great 
was even greater but lasted only a part of the 
lifetime of Alexander. The Roman Empire 
ruled a major part of the West Asia-Europe 
world for over 500 years and then declined. 
France and Germany followed wavy curves. 
England had its own ups and downs, was 
conquered by the Romans, by the Vikings, 
by the Normans but followed a reasonably 
stable course without great changes in its 
form of government, and was the world’s 
greatest empire during the latter part of 
the 19th century and the first part of the 
20th. She then shrank to much smaller 
dimensions but remained stable and re- 
mained England. After 1521, the Spanish 
Empire circled the earth; now it is a rela- 
tively small nation with a somewhat shaky 
government and confined to the Iberian 
Peninsula. The Mongolian Empire grew > 
from some scattered tribes of nomads to a 
great empire including Poland and China 
and the greater part of the world between, 
lasted for about 200 years and fell back to 
insignificance. Russia was off to a good 
start in the 13th century, was absorbed by 
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the Mongolian Empire, grew again to include 
the present Russia all the way to Alaska, 
and included Alaska. It is now, geographi- 
cally, the world’s greatest nation. Russia 
also boasts of much besides geography. 
Germany was powerful and belligerent in 
1914; was completely defeated and subordi- 
nated in 1918; rose again in power and bel- 
- ligerence in 1939 and fell again 1944. 

Again, let us ask ourselves where we stand 
on our curve of progress and where we go 
from here. One answer might be that our 
curve can rise, level off, or fall, and whether 
it rises, levels off, or falls depends on our- 
selves. We can keep it rising, we might let 
- it level off, but let us hope it doesn’t decline 
and let us make sure it doesn’t collapse. 

Our Declaration of Independence, the Bill 
of Rights, and our Constitution state our 
intention of being an independent and self- 
governing nation and prescribe, in general— 
methods and limitations of selecting and 
electing Government officials, collection of 
money to cover the cost of Government, or- 
ganization of Armed Forces for.the defense 
of the Nation and some of the general form 
and mechanics of Government; but, other 
_ than being a free and independent people, 

_ they do not state any general purpose or ob- 
jective of the Nation, any goals, any plan for 
development and progress, any territorial 
boundaries or other limitations, or any di- 
rections regarding international coopera- 
tion and organization. 

The following is not intended to be an 
accepted statement of our purposes and ob- 
jectives but rather to illustrate what the 
author has in mind and possibly to serve as 
a guide for preparation of an adequate state- 
ment of policies and objectives. 

The Constitution is our basic national 
law. National policies should be based 
thereon and should stem therefrom. Lesser 
laws are essential to action in compliance 
with policies and the Constitution and are, 
therefore, also based on the Constitution 
and stem therefrom. Laws sufficient to 
govern 180 million people grouped in States, 
counties, municipalities, and many other 
groups of various kinds, and in all kinds of 
pursuits, are necessarily many. [If listed 
herein, they would follow the list of 
policies. 

It seems well to repeat that this author is 
not proposing a list of policies and laws for 
adoption, but is calling attention to the 
need for and suggesting the pointing out of 
existing policies and laws appropriate to our 
time and to our position in a complex and 
changing world, and the creation of new 
ones, a8 appropriate, primarily for the guid- 
ance of our national executive officials, but 
also for the benefit of the general public. 


SUGGESTED PRONOUNCEMENT OF NATIONAL 
POLICIES AND OBJECTIVES OF THE UNITED 


1. It is our policy and our objective to 
maintain and retain our 50 States and the 
land and resources within their boundaries; 
- Our coastal areas and adjacent water areas; 
such lands and other properties in foreign 
countries as are necessary for embassies, com- 
merce, cooperative military operations, and 
communications systems; and to maintain 
our present form of government until such 
time as changes, in accordance with the 
will of the people, may be found necessary 
or desirable. 

2. It is our policy and our objective to 
maintain, as far as possible, friendly rela- 
tions with all other nations of the world, to 
trade with them and cooperate with them in 
every way possible, in the mutual interest, 
and to assist other nations in cases of spe- 
cial need, in every way possible. 

3. It is our policy and our objective to 
maintain such military defenses as are re- 
quired to protect our Nation, all of our 
people, our property, our “installations, our 
commerce, our alliances, our international 
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relations, our institutions, our welfare, our 
honor, our reputation, our Government, and 
our prestige, as necessary. It is our policy 
and our objective to take action, as is de- 
termined to be necessary, to prevent the de- 
velopment of any threat against these things 


rather than waiting to eliminate a threat 


after it has been developed. 

4. It is our policy and our objective to en- 
courage religious beliefs and practices with- 
out restraint and to discourage religious con- 
flict and strife. 

5. It is our policy and our objective to 
encourage and promote the widest possible 
knowledge of the arts and the sciences and 
to strive to give all of our people an op- 
portunity to avail themselves of a good basic 
education and to assist and encourage all to 
take advantage of such opportunities, as will 
be available, to attain a high standard of 
education. 

6. It is our policy and our objective to de- 
velop and utilize the natural resources of 
our country; to maintain plans for making 
these resources available to all; to assist the 
population to be favorably distributed to 
best utilize the resources; to prevent con- 
gestion and crowding in any areas which 
would unbalance the population and re- 
sources; and to discourage the increase of 
population beyond a balance with resources 
and the ability of individual families to ad- 
just to the living opportunities (this policy 
should include the ruthless extermination of 
vicious criminals and the restraining of the 
criminal and degenerate from regeneration) ; 
the national resources to be judiciously and 
far sightedly conserved and perpetuated. 

7. It is our policy and our objective to, not 
only encourage, but to demand individual 
thought, action and responsibility and re- 
sourcefulness rather than to develop gov- 
ernmental control of thought and action and 


to relieve the individual of responsibility for — 


himself, his family and his fair share of 
the common welfare of the public; every in- 
dividual to be inured to endure hardship, 
suffering, and worry. 
BASIC LAWS AND DOCTRINE 

Adequate laws for carrying out our policies 
can probably be selected from the existing 
national codes. The following discussion is 
limited to only four doctrinal items which, 
it seems to the author, should be especially 
considered. 

THE MONROE DOCTRINE 

The Monroe Doctrine is now new but is 
pointed out for renewed consideration. We 
have done ourselves great harm by allowing 
the Russian Government to participate in 


the change of government in Cuba, in direct. 


conflict with the Monroe Doctrine. This 
failure on our part has been due in part to 
our ties and agreements with the Organiza- 


tion of American States and this emphasizes 


a need for a new policy that will prevent our 
commitments to OAS, NATO, SEATO and 
U.N. from neutralizing our own Constitution, 
our own policies and our own doctrines. 


AID TO DISTRESSED AND UNDERDEVELOPED 
COUNTRIES | 


A policy to provide aid to distressed and 
underdeveloped countries is a deserving one, 
but it should not be followed blindly. This 
author was in India (Karachi and Calcutta) 
and saw just a little of China during the 
last war. An observation one makes quickly 
in these countries is that there are many 


very poor people living on a very low level— 


some literally in the gutter. One’s first 
impulse on observing these people is to want 
to help them. It gives one a great deal of 
pleasure to give a dirty ragged starving 
child a bar of chocolate, but when one 
thinks further and more generally about it, 
one cannot but realize that to help some 
such sufferers a great deal, one would cruel- 
ly prolong a life of utter misery that could 
better terminate at the earliest possible 
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time—a morbid thought indeed—and, to 
extend enormous help to improve the family 
living of such people simply increases the 
rate of production of such people and in- 
creases rather than decreasing the total of 
misery. This leads the author to say that 
any program to decrease this awful mass 
suffering in many oriental and African 
countries—and even in some of our own 


American countries—should first of.all in- 


clude a program of birth limitation. At 


the very least, families of the very pobr and | 


the incompetent should be forcibly reduced. 
CHARACTER AND ENDURANCE 


If we overdo the attainment of peace and 
prosperity, we may become too accustomed 
to it and lose some of our strength and en- 
durance, and, if we should have to fight for 
any reason, those of us accustomed to com- 
fort and luxury may be the losers. We must, 
therefore, maintain our stamina and capa- 
bility of enduring hardship. We should be 
taught to like enough hardship. There is 
a great gap between what we would call 
rugged living under hardening conditions 
and extreme low level living with extreme 
suffering, and the demand for the first does 
not imply a need for the second. _ 

NATIONAL GOALS 

The goals identified by the Hieiinteiwer 
Commission could well be adopted as of- 
ficial national goals. 

Research and development within our 
aeronautics and space program fall within 
the scope of these goals. This author would 
not include transportation of men to the 
moon and back within these goals. 


True American Spirit Is Brought Into 
Play 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ROBERT G. STEPHENS, JR. 


| OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 29, 1961 


Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Speaker, on 
August 7 a meaningful editorial was 
printed in the Athens (Ga.) Banner- 
Herald, an old, respected, and influential 
newspaper in the upper part of the 10th 
District of Georgia. It reflects so well 
the sentiments of the majority of people 
in our area that it ought to be made a 
part of the record in national history. 
A strong America will have many acters 
abroad. 

The editorial follows: 

TRUE AMERICAN Spirit Is BROUGHT INTO PLAY 

Adolf Hitler prior to World War II, said 
the French people had grown soft and di- 
vided and that they were unable and un- 


willing to meet the sacrifices that would be | 


demanded of them in modern warfare. His- 
tory already reveals that he was right in this 
instance. 

Because of the growing wealth and addic- 
tion to luxurious living on the part of the 
American people in recent years, there is no 
doubt that Nikita Khrushchev has had some- 
what the same thoughts about this country. 
He ought to have known better, though, 
since he has visited the United States and 
witnessed at firsthand the results of our 
free enterprise and the high spirits of the 
American people. 

Obviously, he was surprised to witness the 
effects of a “call to arms” by President Ken- 
nedy in his recent address to the people. 
The Senate, before the echoes of Kennedy's 
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words scarcely died away, passed by 80 to 0 
a defense measure which called for vastly 
increased expenditures of arms and giving 
the President authority to substantially in- 
crease the Armed Forces of the country. 

The effects of the President’s “fighting 
words” have already been felt in Russia and 
throughout the world. Khrushchev took 
advantage of a recent conference with the 
Premier of Italy to express the view that he 
does not expect the crisis over Berlin to 
lead to war. By this, he meant that he did 
not want war and that he well understood 
the ramifications of another global war in 
this era of nuclear missiles. He also ap- 
pears to fully realize that a limited conflict 
over Berlin with conventional weapons would 
likely lead to a full-scale war. 


President Kennedy has spoken the words- 


that only a totalitarian government such as 
that of Russia can understand. 


A Preposal for Peace 
EXTENSION = REMARKS 


JOHN 0. PASTORE 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 29, 1961 
Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 


the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “A Proposal for Peace.” Pub- 


lished in the Providence Journal of Sun- 


day, August 27, the article has for its 
author, the Honorable Frank Licht, as- 
sociate justice of the Superior Court of 
the State of Rhode Island. 


It is a provocative proposal on a pres- 


ent danger, with an intelligent analysis 
by a man who combines the talents of 
an experienced legislator, a devoted stu- 
dent of history, a humanitarian and dis- 
tinguished jurist. 

With daily exposure to the problems 
that divide individuals and families, he 
sees the need for time to prevent disas- 
ter within the family of nations. A 
change in the fundamentals of war, he 
suggests, invites an innovation in the 
machinery of peace. 

The article deserves our serious read- 
ing and serious consideration. I com- 


mend Judge Licht for his contribution 


in this troubled area. 
- There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


follows: 


A PROPOSAL FOR PEACE 


(By Judge Frank Licht, Associate Justice of 
Superior Court) 

(Eprror’s NOTE.—This article is offered by 
Judge Licht as one citizen’s contribtuion to 
an informed discussion of our international 
problems.) 

We are drifting to war. No amount of 
analysis of the sheer madness of a nuclear 
war will avoid the holocaust unless the trend 
is reversed. - 

Logic and commonsense do not prevent 
wars and never have prevented wars. The 
bulk of mankind is afraid of war, hates war, 
and has no reason to fight, but this will not 
prevent a conflagration. — 

Why, if this is clear, must mankind be 
driven to its own destruction? The answer 
is not difficult to find. 
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A COURT EXAMPLE 

I am reminded of a recent case tried before 
me involving a married couple who were sep- 
arated. Temporary custody had been award- 


ed the woman. The man was allowed to visit 
with and take his son on Sundays between 


the hours of 11 am. and § p.m. The com- 
pany for which he worked was going to have 
its annual family picnic on a Saturday in 
July. The father wanted to take his son to 
the picnic. The mother refused permission. 

The father appealed to the court for re- 
lief during the vacation period when only 
emergency matters are heard on the ground 
that the matter was most urgent. Both par- 
ties testified before me. Both vowed that 
they loved the child and that they were 
thinking only of the child’s best interests. 
The father wanted to give his son a day at 
the picnic. The mother vehemently opposed 
her husband’s plea because the child, as she 
said, would be subjected to improper in- 
fluences at the picnic. While the parents 
bitterly fought the matter out, the picnic 
was, of course, of least importance to the 
5-year-old child. 

Could adult parents settle this matter 
without recourse to the court, particularly 
in the light of expressions of love for the 
child? Obviously the answer is, “No.” 

To yield 1 inch would have been a sign 
of weakness, would have given the other side 
an advantage, would have been inconsistent 


with the mood of the parties. The matter 


was resolved, but the combatants could not 
solve it. 
| NOT A U.N. JOB 

There is a lesson in this. Russia and the 
United States are too powerful to resolve 
their differences by direct negotiations. 
Which state is more powerful has become a 
matter for testing and probing. Confronta- 
tion becomes a test of wills. To agree is ap- 
parently a sign of weakness. Men and na- 
tions can always rationalize the correctness 
of their positions. | 

Moreover, when one has great power it is 


much easier to insist on a position without 


resort to reason. It is clear that the power 
position being what it is, no amount of 
negotiation at the summit or below the sum- 
mit will produce agreement. It is this fact 
of power which precludes the possibility of 
agreement based on bilateral negotiations. 
. Russia is for disarmament and so are we, 


but we will not have disarmament. Russia 


is for a ban on nuclear testing and so are 
we, but sooner or later each side will begin 
testing. Russia is for a settlement of the 
Berlin question and so are we, and yet 
pressures are being applied to that area which 
may result in a military explosion. 

It may be suggested that the United Na- 
tions is fully equipped to solve differences 
among nations, but for obvious reasons the 
United Nations will not resolve the issues be- 
tween Russia and the United States. This 
is not to minimize the importance of the 
United Nations. It simply recognizes its 
inherent limitations. 

THREE CLEAR THINGS 


Is man doomed to destruction, or is at least 
a vast sector of Western civilization so 
doomed? It may well be that this is so, 
but as long as the first gun has not yet been 
fired, an effort must be made to avoid the 
stupidity, the senselessness and the futility 
of war. Certain things are crystal clear. 

1. Russia and the United States cannot 
resolve their differences by direct negotiation. 

2. The United Nations is not able to re- 
solve differences between Russia and the 
United States. 

3. Neither Russia nor the United States 
can be made to accept decisions, which are 
unacceptable to them. 

Having arrived at the foregoing conclu- 
sions, what is our best hope for avoiding a 
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general war? Itis this. We need to put into 
operation a method of settling differences 
without resort to war. Differences which are 
not settled are sores which fester on the in- 
ternational body politic. 

How then do we settle differences between 
the two great powers? It is a fact that we 
have talked about our differences. We have 
negotiated directly but we have not settled 
anything. Not only have we failed to resolve 


our differences, but we have failed to improve | 


the general climate of political discussion. 
WHAT IS NEEDED 


The first thing we need is time. Let Russia 
and the United States renounce war and en- 
ter into a peace pact for at least 10 years. 
Let Russia and the United States, as part 
of the renunciation of war, agree to a sys-. 
tem of conciliation and mediation. 

It will of course be argued that all this 
has been tried before and that war has not 
been avoided. The Kellogg-Briand Pact of 
Paris of August 27, 1928, renounced war as 
an instrument of national policy. The 
League of Nations system provided for arbi- 
tration adjudication, conciliation, and the 
application of organized international force 
‘against covenant breaking nations. Between 
1918 and 1933, there were concluded 130 
treaties of investigation, conciliation, arbi- 
tration, or adjudication and yet the Second 
World War was not avoided. 

These facts are well known, but they do 
not justify our refusal to explore all honor- 
able avenues for peace. A very thoughtful 
student of international affairs wrote in 1933 
(Schuman International Politics, p. 229) : 

“War is seldom the result of the lack of 
procedures to settle differences pacifically. 
Its roots lie far below this thin veneer of 
conciliation, arbitration, and adjudication 
which has been spread over the Western 
state system in its later days. 

“Until the fundamentals are altered, there 
is danger that the new rules and principles 
of pacific settlement may come to resemble 
certain branches of classical economics in 
that they are addressed to hypothetical situ- 
ations, which never come to pass in the 
world of reality.” 

If our scientists are correct “the funda- 
mentals have been altered.” War is no 
longer a means for the acquisition of riches 
and power. It is a vehicle of universal de- 
struction. Having altered the fundamentals, 
the machinery for pacific settlement now has 
a chance for success. Past failures are not 
reasons for hopelessness and frustration. 

I propose that both sides should agree 
upon a neutral, perhaps the Swiss, whose 
function in the first instance would be to 
explore with the parties the issues at. hand. 
The presence of a neutral during the negoti- 
ations between the parties avoids the hard- 
ness of direct confrontation between com- 
peting giants and permits each to confide 
in the neutral what it would be unwilling 
to present to the antagonist. 


HOW TO DO IT | 

It might well be that these efforts at con- 
ciliation and negotiation would fail. In 
such event each side would have the right 
after an appropriate period to submit the 
matter for a finding and a decision by the 
neutral. The decision, as I have already 
stated, would not be binding since, of course, 
the neutral could not enforce its decision. 
It is my judgment that each side might be 
willing to accept a decision of an impartial 
neutral not as a result of weakness but as 
an expression of its willingness to further 
the cause of peace. 

A neutral forum will not always decide for 
the Russians or for us, nor will it always give 
each side all that it wants. The neutral has 
to be guaranteed that its decisions will be 
respected if not always accepted and that its 
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neutrality will be Sunenatess: whatever its 
decision. 

I do not suggest that all the most difficult 
questions should at once be presented to a 
neutral forum. Let the decisions which are 
on the fringe of acceptance be presented, so 
that the parties may be oriented toward 
conciliation and so that the neutral may be 
able to develop and perfect the machinery. 


A CONCLUSION 


It may well be that the system which I 

propose may establish a method for settling 
many of the perplexing problems which 
divide smaller nations and which in the sum 
total of international affairs add to the dan- 
gers which confront us. 
- Wisdom and righteousness are not neces- 
sary attributes of power. A small nation 
such as Switzerland—without an ax to 
grind—and guaranteed its own peaceful ex- 
istence—might be the means for a peaceful 
solution of many of the difficult problems 
which in themselves may be no more im- 
portant than whether the child did or did 
not go to the picnic. 

I conclude with what I sincerely believe. 
The American people and their Government 
passionately and devoutly desire an honor- 
able peace and freedom for all mankind. I 
suggest this proposal to permit both sides to 
test their positions at the bar of public 
opinion and to attempt to resolve their dif- 
ferences peacefully before a neutral forum. 


Comdr. Robert E. Hansen, Head of VFW, 
Takes Stand Against Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN R. PILLION 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 28, 1961 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, on Au- 
gust 25, the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States, officially received 
their new commander in chief, Robert 
E. Hansen. 

Commander Hansen, a patriotic Amer- 
ican of whom the VFW can be justly 
proud, presented his acceptance speech 
at the organization’s national. conven- 
tion, held at the Fontainebleau Hotel in 
Miami Beach, Fla. 

In his acceptance speech, Commander 
Hansen clearly pointed out the danger- 
ous pitfalls that result from the wide- 
spread apathy that exists in this country 
in the face of the Communist threat. 

In order to arouse the American peo- 
ple to a state of awareness of the Com- 
munst enemy, Commander Hansen sug- 
gests a workable 10-point program. | 

The text of Commander Hansens’ pro- 
gram follows: 

ACCEPTANCE SPEECH, ROBERT E. HANSEN, COmM- 
MANDER IN CHIEF, VETERANS OF FOREIGN 
WARS OF THE UNITED STATES, AuGuUsT 25, 
1961 
I find myself at a loss for words to express 

my gratitude. The only words that seem 

adequate at the moment are “thank you,” 
thank you from the bottom of my heart. 

During the coming 12 months I promise to 

give to our great organization my every wak- 

ing moment. I will do everything in my 
power to carry on the great traditions of the 
commanders in chief who have preceded 


me. Thank you again. 
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Now as we embark on this new year, I 
would like to outline to you some of the 
objectives that we hope to reach. First, we 
shall continue our efforts in behalf of more 
liberal veterans benefits with special em- 
phasis on relief for our World War I com- 
rades; second, we shall keep a watchful 
eye on the defense posture of our Nation 
and if we note any trend to slip back into 
the old rut, we shall speak out loud and 
clear so that everyone might hear; and 
finally, I propose to institute a positive, 


affirmative program of Americanism that will 


reach into every community in this Nation 
to strengthen patriotism and love of country 
among our people, to strengthen their dedi- 
cation to individual liberty and to free in- 
stitutions. 

For too long the people of this country 
have believed that, somehow or other, our 


troubles would go away, that everything 


will turn out all right, that there will be a 
happy ending. We thought the great de- 
pression would go away. We thought the 
Nazis would go away. And there are many 
who seem to feel that communism will just, 
somehow, fade away. “Let George do it,” 
let the other fellow do the worrying and 
the struggling, the fighting and the dying— 


but not me—that has been the undoing of 


whole nations and civilizations. What we 
must realize is that no one is going to save 
us from Khrushchev but ourselves. 

It is this Nation, and this people, that 
must rouse itself, remembering our great 


‘traditions, our great heritage. It is the 


great, beloved America that must place it- 
self in the front of the battleline, in the 
place of honor, where the fire is fiercest and 
the danger sharpest. For to win the great 
struggle with the Communist world will re- 
quire a total national effort, one to which 
every citizen must contribute. And this 
great organization of veterans who have 
served their country overseas, has a signifi- 
cant role to play in rallying our people to 
a stronger, more solid, more dynamic effort 
in the world struggle. 

No contest such as we are engaged in with 
the Communists can be won with a defensive 
team alone. We must have teams on every 
level with positive programs. These teams 
must operate in organizations, in communi- 
ties, in States, in the Nation, and interna- 
tionally. Our total aim must be more than 
merely to defend a narrowing circle of free 
peoples. If we are to survive, we must ex- 
tend the area of freedom. We must do—as 
we did with nazism—seek complete world- 
wide victory. 

To accomplish this task I suggest a work- 
able 10-point program. It is practical. We 
can activate it. It will achieve our objec- 
tives. 

Point No.1. We must identify the enemy. 
Confusion among the people as to the enemy 
who have been warring against us has split 
our efforts and misdirected our policies. Our 
actual enemies are the Communist Parties. 
These control the governments of all] Com- 
munist-run nations, including the Soviet 
Union. These parties have declared war 
against all free peoples repeatedly. 

Point No. 2. We must know the enemy. 
Lenin built a corps of disciplined political 
shock troops and called them Communists. 
They fashioned many unorthodox weapons. 
They use agitation, propaganda, deception, 
political maneuver, incitment to riot, guer- 
rilla warfare, and civil war as parts of their 
total war against us. We must learn how 
these weapons are used, and the plans and 
strategies behind them. I wish to stress 
here that we must be very, very careful not 
to confuse patriotic Americans of democracy, 


with Communists. 


Point No. 3. We must create effective 
countermeasures. Some people say that to 
defend ourselves against the Communists we 
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must adopt the Communist weapons and 
Communist tactics. It would be a sad day 
if America in an effort to combat commu- 
nism at home, would adopt the Communist 
tactics of smearing, distortion, and character 
assassination. The Veterans of Foreign 
Wars will not condone such tactics. We 
do need to develop effective measures to 
counter Communist expansion. We must 
muster our full resources, make use of our 
economic power, our educational structure, 
our great agricultural productivity. We need 
to have our Nation humming at full pro- 
ductivity, with full employment. | 

Point No. 4. We must decide to win. 
Some may say that this is an obvious point. 
I say it is the most important step we must 
take. A people which is willing to settle 
for the status quo, is bound to lose ground 
in the kind of war we find ourselves in. Such 
an attitude means that we will wait for the 
enemy to make a move before we try to 
defend ourselves. The struggle can be over 
before we know it has begun. This hap- 
pened in Cuba. It could happen throughout 
all of Latin America. We must move from 
a policy of merely trying to defend the status 
quo to a policy of positive, affirmative pro- 
graming. Any sportsman knows that the 
best defense is a good offense. It is high 
time that we let the Communists sweat 
about what we are going to do next.” 

Point No. 5. We must develop specific 
campaigns. As in military warfare, a cam- 
paign is designed to achieve specific objec- 
tives on a planned timetable. One campaign 
must be to support economic programs that 
will destroy the seedbed of communism. 
Communists make great use of agitation and 
propaganda, but they can succeed only where 
people are so distressed and hopeless that 
anything looks good to them. Communist 
agitators, working within a hopeless and 
desperate society, can ride the crest of pop- 
ular discontent into power. Campaigns to 
counteract these destructive attacks must 
have two parts—one is to provide the best 
possible positive leadership in the commu- 
nity, the State, and the Nation; the other 
is to know Communist techniques and tac- 
tics and when to move in to defeat them. 
Know the facts and act. 

Point No. 6. We must act upon the com- 
munity level. We all live in communities. 
This is the starting point. It is not so much 
the fear that the few thousand ragtag Com- 
munist Party members in the United States 
are going to somehow take over the country. 
I have no fear that the American people 
would ever be so blind and stupid as to 
exchange their free society for communism. 

The danger is that our society could some- 
day grow so soft and weak, so fat and list- 
less, that we could not do the things that 
we must do in the world if we are to survive 
as a great nation. 


The Communists, and other radical groups © 


who preach hate and intolerance, seek to 


sow the seeds of discord and distrust among 


us. They seek to turn group against group, 
brother against brother, to undermine con- 
fidence, to destroy love of country, to en- 
courage cynicism and contempt for de- 
mocracy and liberty. We of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars have fought for better com- 
munities, better opportunities, a better life 
for ourselves and for all those whom we 
defended in battle. You can make sure this 
fight is won now, today, by giving our own 
communities active, effective positive leader- 
ship in solving community problems—be 
they unemployment, lack of opportunity for 
youth, or just poor garbage collection serv- 
ice. The stronger and more successful our 
families, our neighborhoods, and our cities 
the more powerful are the forces in America 
that resist Communist attacks. 

Point No. 7. We must act upon the State 
level. Each of our 50 great States has its 
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own government, its own free mechanisms to 
consider and solve statewide issues. Suc- 
cess in State politics often is a stepping- 


stone to national leadership. As strong, posi- 


tive leadership is needed in the communities, 


it is needed even more at the State level. 


Support leadership and stand for issues 
which will make your state stronger and 
the liberties of the people in your State 
more secure. 

Point No. 8. We must act upon the na- 
tional level. Our national leaders are our 
spokesmen in national and in world affairs. 
As everyone who has been long in Washing- 
ton is aware, they are under great pressures 
from many sources to adopt one course of 
action or another on crucial issues. Our na- 
tional leaders in the White House, in the 
Senate, in the House of Representatives need 
expressions of popular support (and opposi- 
tion when this is warranted). These expres- 
sions, made individually and through the na- 
tional office of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
are essential to the smooth working of our 


free democratic government. It is in this 


way that we can call attention to programs 
that will strengthen our Nation, and de- 
mand action when we judge that action is 
required. Every individual voter has a role 
to play in guiding our national destinies. Be 
vocal when it is time to be vocal. Act when 
it is time to act so that our national leaders 
in Washnigton will know what we believe 


is best for the Nation. 


Point No. 9. We must act upon the inter- 
national level. Strong communities, strong 
States, and a strong Nation make us a power- 
ful influence in destinies of all mankind. 
Decisions we make in our communities and 
actions we take often are -reflected in world 
affairs. Any program conducted from our 
Nation’s Capital can directly encourage or 
discourage, appease or work to defeat Com- 
munist aggression. We must act to insure 
that our Nation’s actions on the interna- 
tional level will achieve the same results of 
isolating and defeating the Communist Par- 
ties which we seek in our communities, our 
States, and in our Nation. 


Point No. 10. We must keep informed. 


_ Effective action on any level, in any conflict 


can be no better than the information upon 
which action is based. Communist tactics 
change. The need for positive action may 
be greater in one area at one time; in an- 
other area at another time. Battle areas 
shift. We must know from month to month 
where the Communists intend to strike next, 
how they intend to attack, and what counter- 


measures will be most effective. A success-. 


ful action begins with good intelligence, is 
carried out with good operations, and ends 
with victory. It will be my objective to carry 
this message throughout the United States. 
We will furnish our posts, districts, county 
councils, and departments so that they can 
carry on this fight. With your help the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars will move into 
the peacetime frontlines just as they shoul- 


dered their weapons in our wars of the past. 


AFL-CIO Has Confidence in Destiny of 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 29, 1961 
Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on Sep- 
tember 4, the Nation will observe Labor 


Day. Created as a national holiday in 
1894, the observance provides an annual 
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opportunity first, to pay tribute to the 

American worker; second, to create a 

greater understanding of, and respect 

for, the indispensable role of labor in our 

Nation’s progress; and, third, to better 

utilize labor as a powerful, fast-growing 

force in American life—for better crea- 
tion and execution of effective national 
policy. 

As a nation, our progress and security 
depend to a great extent upon the dedi- 
cation and responsibility of our 71.5 mil- 
lion working men and women. A dynam- 
ic force in the space age, they provide 
the real manpower and brainpower for a 
powerful forward-thrust in the future. 

Fortunately, the labor movement in 
America—with a few minor exceptions— 
has benefited from a sound, responsible, 
levelheaded, hard-working attitude, 
both in its rank-and-file members and 
in its leadership. 3 

Traditionally, it has been fundamen 
tally concerned with workers obtaining 
a fair share of the rewards of production, 
including adequate wages, good work- 
ing conditions, job security, retirement, 
and other benefits. 

Within our free system, we must care- 
fully and vigilantly protect, preserve, 
and perpetuate the rights of workers to 
speak—to organize—to bargain. 

In these challenging times, however, 
labor is also faced with—and is notably 
attempting to shoulder—greater respon- 
sibility in serving our Nation. 

This includes support for effective 
domestic and international policies to 
promote still greater progress and secu- 
rity. In addition, labor—enjoying a 
unique common interest and relation- 
ships with workers throughout the 
world—has a golden opportunity to serve 
as a dynamic fountain of the ideas and 
ideals of freedom. | 

The AFL-CIO News recently published 
a thought-stirring editorial by Presi- 
dent George Meany, entitled: “AFL-CIO 
Has Confidence in Destiny of United 
States.” The editorial, in my judgment, 
contributes significantly to better under- 
standing of labor’s role in these chal- 
lenging times. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
editorial printed in the Appendix of the 
REcORD. 3 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

MEANY ON LaBoR Day; AFL-CIO Has Con- 
FIDENCE IN DESTINY OF UNITED STATES 
Labor Day is completely different from all 

other national holidays—unique in origin, in 
purpose and in spirit. It does not commem- 
orate an historic event or a national hero. 
Instead it salutes the ordinary workingman. 
During the rest of the year, very little 
glamour touches the average American 
worker. But on Labor Day he and his fel- 
lows are given recognition for their collective 
achievement in building America, making it 
strong and keeping it free. 

In other countries and in other civiliza- 
tions labor has been looked down upon, fre- 
quently enslaved. Here in America, on 
Labor Day, leaders in public life, from the 
President down, join in paying tribute to 
labor’s great and undeniable contributions 
to the Nation’s well-being and security. 

It is too much to expect that this basic 
fruth should be acknowledged every day, not 
merely on Labor Day. American workers 
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and the trade unions that represent them 
do not need to be cajoled and praised to do 
their part. But it must be said that they 
deeply resent the constant barrage of criti- 
cism and attack, the foul blows that are 
aimed at them in almost every publication 
and over the air. American labor wants to 
be treated with respect and fairness not only 
on Labor Day, but throughout the year. It 
deserves nothing less. 

- Those who deliberately seek to poison the 
public mind against labor are only hurting 
themselves. They cannot match the invec- 
tive hurled at us by Moscow. The Kremlin 
realizes that the strongest and most effective 


force against communism in the United 


States is the free trade union movement. 
The newspapers, magazines, and broadcasters 
are merely playing into Moscow’s hands 
when they try to defame and destroy our 
free trade union movement. 

Their efforts are doomed to failure, in any 
event. The workers of this country have 
earned the confidence and good will of their 
fellow Americans. Through the trade union. 
movement, they have helped to raise the 
American standard of living to the highest 
level of all time. They have supported every 
worthwhile liberal cause and have won great 
benefits for all the people of this country by 
economic, legislative and political action. 
America’s vitality and progress during the 
past half century are due in no small part 
to the unyielding struggles of organized 
labor in behalf of the common good. 

Labor Day is a serious holiday. Most 
Americans take time out to have fun and 
recreation, of course. But they also pause 
to reflect on the way we have traveled and 
on the road stretching into the future. This 
traditional inventory gives us the oppor- 
tunity to evaluate our objectives and to 
survey the problems that must be overcome 
before we can hope to attain them. For the 
workers of this country Labor Day repre- 
sents a day of rededication to the American. 
ideal of freedom and justice. 

Just as a plant needs sun and water, our 
free way of life needs peace and progress 
in order to grow. The preservation of peace 
has become the common goal of all freedom- 
loving people everywhere in the world. 

For some years past and to this day, the 
threat of war comes from one source and 


one source only—the Communist conspiracy. 


Of course, there is a great deal of talk in 
the so-called neutral and uncommitted 
countries to the effect that they are caught 
in the middle of a gigantic power-struggle 
between Soviet Russia and the United States. 

This attempt to equate the policy and 
position of the two nations and to make 
them equally culpable for the critical inter- 
national tension that exists today is nothing 
but undercover Communist propaganda. 

It is Soviet Russia, not the United States, 
which menaces the peace of the world. It 
is Soviet Russia, not America, which seeKs 
territorial aggrandizement, as the record 
since World War II proves. It is Soviet 
Russia, not the United States, which has 
vetoed every attempt in the United Nations 
to seek peaceful solutions for international 
problems. | | 

Yes, it is Soviet Russia, backed up by Red 
China, which is the aggressor—the only 


aggressor. 

If the United States were bent on an 
aggressive course, would we tolerate for one 
moment the insults, the provocations and 
the property seizures of the bearded dictator 
in Cuba? 

If the United States wanted war, wouldn't 
we have started it years before, when 
America had a monopoly on atomic weapons 
and could have d ed all the cities and 
industry of Soviet Russia within a week? 

Surely it must be obvious to every un- 
biased and intelligent person on both sides 
of the Iron Curtain that America wants 


peace 


| 
| 


= 
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Khrushchev also talks of peace, but it is 
strictly doubletalk. When he uses the word, 
it means peace only under subjection to 
Communist terror. When we refer to peace, 


America has now served notice that we will 
defend the free way of life in the strategic 
areas of the world despite any warlike moves 
the Kremlin may make. If we have to fight, 
we will fight in support of our treaty obli- 
gations and in defense of our allies. Clearly, 
if we were to fail to do this we would only be 
hastening the day of our own downfall. 

The trade union movement stands 100 per- 
cent behind President Kennedy in the firm 
. stand he has taken to resist any further 
Communist pressure. 

I do not pretend to be a military expert, 
yet I am fully confident that in the event 
of an ultimate showdown Soviet Russia 
would lose and the United States would be 


aggerated far beyond actuality for the twin 
- purpose of boosting Russian morale and in- 
timidating the free world. 

Second, experience has shown that free 
labor can outproduce slave labor and it will 
take Russia many, many years to match 
America’s industrial capacity. 

We proved that in the last war against 
Hitler. We will prove it again, if necessary, 
against Khrushchev. 

The Kremlin knows this, just as well as 
we do. That is why it has launched a new 
20-year plan to match the American standard 
of living, and American levels of produc- 
tion. 

There has been a great deal of concern in 
this country about the state of our missile 


program, and justifiably so. It is not pleas- 
to realize that the Rus- 


When President Kennedy took office in 
January, he gave a new emphasis and pri- 
_ ority to the missile program that were pre- 
viously lacking. The Air Force followed up 
calling in union leaders to the Pentagon 
the first time in February to brief them 
the urgency of expediting the program. 
2 weeks later, the Building & 
on Trades Department of the AFL-— 
ted a no-strike policy on missile 
- Soon afterwards all labor gave 
Government’a no-strike pledge and in- 
@ nonlockout pledge to speed the 
missile program. On this basis, President 
Kennedy issued an Executive order estab- 
lishing machinery for the equitable adjust- 
ment of disputes at missile sites. Since then, 


trade union movement im any national 


first. 

But other actions must be taken too, if 
the United States is to pull ahead in the 
space age. The emphasis the administra- 
tion is giving to the space program and the 
prompt action of the Congress in supplying 
the President with the legislative measures 
he needed is, in our opinion, a good sign— 
a sign that America is once again moving 
ahead. 

I wish that I could be as optimistic on 
other fronts but the truth is that the legis- 
lative situation is not generally good. On 
the domestic economic front there are a 
multitude of problems—and these problems 
have a direct bearing on the international 
situation and on our capacity to meet the 
Communist threat. 

The military buildup which the Commu- 
nist threat has made necessary and the ad- 
ditional costs of the missiles and space pro- 
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gram have provided a segment of America 
with the excuse they wanted for an attack 
not only on wages and working conditions 
but on social justice legislation. 

The reactionaries in Congress are trying 

to tell the people of this country that we 
can’t have guns and butter too. What do 
they mean by butter? They mean decent 
housing, they mean adequate social se- 
curity, they mean school-lunch programs, 
Federal aid to education, assistance to 
widows and orphans, and unemployment 
compensation. 
. Yet these are the things that strengthen 
America, not weaken it. America is not a 
bank, not a corporation, not an inanimate 
budget. It is people. . Services and pro- 
grams which help people in the most trying 
circumstances get back on their feet, which 
promote better education and health and 
wider understanding of American ideals are 
not only worth spending for—they are worth 
fighting for. 

The one thing we have to fear is that our 
national economy will not keep pace with 
our growing population. With full produc- 
tion and full employment America will be- 
come invincible. But if our economy turns 
anemic, if it continues to suffer recurring 
bouts of recession, if mass unemployment 
becomes truly chronic, then we are in for 
serious trouble. ; 

And we are in for serious trouble if we 
do not meet the problem posed by our 
growing work force. In the last decade, the 
work force grew at the rate of 820,000 a 
year—820,000 additional people came into 
the labor market annually. We were not 
able to find jobs for them—the unemploy- 
ment figures prove that. | 

Starting this year, and for every year of 
the 1960’s, the labor force is going to grow 
at the annual rate of 1,350,000; 1,350,000 
more people every year. That’s not a guess. 
That’s a vital statistic—a fact of the war- 
time baby boom. 

That means we must find 25,000 new jobs 
a week every week for the next 10 years just 
to put our new workers into gainful em- 
ployment. That’s a major problem for a 
democratic society—and it is one we can and 
must solve. | 

The Communists say our free economy is 
doomed, that it cannot provide full employ- 
ment, that it is bound to collapse. We must 
prove—and we can prove—they are com- 
pletely wrong. 

We can prove it not by the Government 
doing less but by its doing more to keep the 
the national economy healthy and steadily 
moving forward. 

Only those with limited vision and small 
minds want to cut back and retreat. Amer- 
ica has not come to the end of the road 
nor has it reached its last frontier. We can 
get nowhere if we are obsessed with fear. 
Labor has confidence in America’s destiny. 
We look to our Government for bold and 
farsighted leadership that will safeguard 
peace and begin to build a new era of pros- 
perity in the next decade. 


The $10,700 Million Change in 7 
Months—For the Worse 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 29, 1961 
Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, a compel- 
ling problem of our time is fiscal respon- 


sibility as the cornerstone of economic 
strength without which we cannot sus- 


tain military strength and security. We 
must spend whatever is necessary for de- 


fense and security, and the Congress has. 


responded to the requests of the Execu- 
tive on that account. But the surplus 
estimates of the previous administra- 
tion now turned into red ink deficits for 
fiscal years 1961 and 1962 in the 7 
months of the present administration 
have vanished in a welter of increased 
spending, not for defense, but for non- 
defense domestic programs. The official 
figures of the administration supply the 
proof, and the following two editorials 
from the Wall Street Journal of August 
25 states the situation convincingly: 
SEVEN MONTHS oF SPENDING 

When President Kennedy took office a bare 
7 months ago the fiscal outlook for the Fed- 
eral Government was for a slight surplus for 
the year ending last June 30 and an ap- 
preciable surplus of $1.5 billion for the cur- 
rent fiscal year, ending next June 30. 

By the time last June rolled around that 
slight surplus had been converted into a 
deficit of $3.9 billion. And now Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s Budget Director has toted up the 
figures for the present fiscal year and fore- 
sees a deficit of at least $5.3 billion. 

Now, then, a little arithmetic will show 


you that if instead of a $1.5 billion surplus © 


you have a $5.3 billion deficit the total 
change for the worse in the Government's 
accounts is $6.8 billion for this present fiscal 
year. And when you add on the $3.9 billion 
deficit created in the last 6 months of 
the last fiscal year, you come up with the 
staggering total of $10.7 billion by which 
this administration has changed things fo 

the worse. 

It would be an error to suppose that this 
dramatic change from comfortable surplus to 
staggering deficit has been caused by a sharp 
drop in the Government’s revenues or that 
it can all be laid at the door of the Berlin 
crisis. 


The administration has, it is true, shifted 
its revenue estimates around quite a bit. 


Originally the President thought Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s estimate for 1961-62 revenues was 
too high and he cut it back. But now the 
present administration thinks the previous 
administration was about right, or if any- 
thing, slightly low. The current revenue es- 
timate for the year is $82.4 billion, same $100 
million more than Mr. Eisenhower hoped 
for. 


The real c has been in spending. 


Of last June’s $3.9 billion deficit, $2.6 billion 


represented greater expenditures from the 


Eisenhower budget. And the whole of the 


$6.8 billion change in outlook for this fiscal 
year is accounted for by an increase in 
planned spending from $80.9 billion to more 
than $87.7 billion in the revised Kennedy 
budget. 

Moreover, this spending increase has by 
no means been due entirely to new spending 
on arms. The military accounted for less 
than $800 million of that $2.6 billion increase 
in spending from January to June; most of 
it came from accelerated spending by the 
administration for its antirecession pro- 
gram. As for the 1961-62 budget, only $3.7 
billion of the total $6.8 billion increase is to 
go for new military spending. 

Out of this maze of figures, one thing 
emerges. A total of $10.7 billion has been 
added to the fiscal burden of the Govern- 
ment in its first 7 months, of which not more 
than $4.5 billion, by the administration’s 
estimate, can be attributed to defense 
costs—less than a billion in the 1961 fiscal 
year, $3.7 billion in the current fiscal year. 

The remaining $6.2 billion of the increase 
is made up of sums added for welfare spend- 
ing, education, housing, public works, the 
Peace Corps, the general administration of 
the Government, and all the rest. That $6.2 
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| My confidence is based on two factors: | 
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billion, it might be noted, would have turned 
the Eisenhower surplus into a Kennedy def- 
icit if the Nation had never heard of Berlin. 


But since the Nation has, that $6.2 billion 


is $6.2 billion of added weight which the 
country must carry in addition to all its 
present and future burdens for military de- 
fense. For those military burdens will in- 
crease. Budget Director Bell warns that it 
may even be necessary “to take additional 
action this year” and that “certainly” next 
January’s budget will carry higher defense 
costs. 

As for what that total budget will be— 
welfare, pump-priming and all the rest—we 
have no idea. But clearly you can put aside 
the thought, so often expressed in Wash- 
ington, that all] this new spending is just 
due to “the urgent needs of defense.” 

And we don’t think you need expect any- 
thing trivial in next January’s budget from 
an administration that can achieve a $10.7 
billion change from black to red ink in a 
bare 7 month’s work. 


Mr. HELLER’S NEw Worry 


The economy is headed toward a “strong 
and buoyant recovery,” says Walter Heller, 
President Kennedy’s chief economic adviser. 
But instead of cheering him up this has 


- given Mr. Heller a new worry. 


Now he sees the danger, unless something 
is done about it, of a violent swing from 
the large deficit in prospect for this fiscal 
year to a sizable budget surplus in the 
next fiscal years. Hence, he thinks we should 
have rising expenditures in order to avoid 
excessive fiscal contraction that might be 


~~eem Caused by that surplus. 


In answering complaints about the rapid 
expansion of spending this year, the ad- 
ministration has blamed it all on Berlin and 
the necessity to offset the recession. But 
wait until next year, officials have been tell- 
ing us; then tiie present $5.3 billion deficit 
will be offset by a nice surplus. 

Well, fiscal 1963 is looming, and sure 
enough, the Treasury thinks there might be 
a budget surplus on the basis of present 
spending levels if business keeps booming. 
But now this surplus, deemed so desirable 
so recently, is regarded as dangerous. Never 
mind that the recession, which was formerly 
the excuse for spending, is plainly becoming 
buoyant recovery. The Government has a 
duty to increase spending further to protect 
us from that terrible threat raised by the 
recovery, namely fiscal contraction. 

So there you are. If there isn’t one reason 


for spending more, there’s another. In a- 
slump you have to have big spending in 


order to get a deficit. In recovery you have 


to have big spending in order to keep from > 


having a surplus. 

But we really don’t think Mr. Heller needs 
to worry. With so many dutiful people in 
Washington these days, we doubt if there's 
any danger of a violent swing—or even a 


timid gesture—toward Government economy. 


Retirement of C. B. Nuckolls, Principal, 
Booker T. Washington School, Ash- 
land, Ky. 


EXTENSION hing REMARKS 


‘HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 29, 1961 
Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, a few 
months ago Prof. C. B. Nuckolls, who had 
served as a professor at Booker T. Wash- 
ington School, Ashland, Ky., for 30 years, 
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retired. Upon his retirement, he re- 
ceived an award from the Kentucky Edu- 
cation Association for his distinguished 
service as principal of Booker T. Wash- 
ington School and also for his services to 
education in the State of Kentucky. 

Also, the city of Ashland tendered him 
a dinner in recognition of his outstand- 
ing service. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the REcoRD 
an article entitled “Nuckolls Receives 
Major Award at KEA Meeting,” pub- 
lished in the Ashland Daily Independent 
of April 8, 1961; an article entitled 
“Ashland’s Educational Giant Will be 
Honored,” written by Paul Sierer, pub- 
lished in the same newspaper; an article 
entitled ‘““Nuckolls’ Long Career Climaxes 
With Tribute From Fellow Citizens,” 
published in the Ashland Daily Inde- 
pendent of June 9, 1961; and an article 
entitled “Five Graduates, Honored 
Guests Say Farewell at Final BTW Cere- 
mony,” written by James R. Sutphin, and 
published in the Ashland Independent of 
June 7, 1961. 

I can add nothing to those statements 
except to repeat that an educational 
giant in Ashland, Ky., has been honored 
for a distinguished career. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be ieee, in the REc- 
orD, as follows: 

[From the Ashland mig ) Daily Independent, 
Apr. 8, 1961] 
NUCKOLLS RECEIVES — AWARD aT KEA 
MEETING 

C. B. Nuckollis, principal of Booker T. 
Washington School here, received a major 
award last night as the Kentucky Education 
Association closed its annual meeting in 


Louisville. 


Nuckolls, 66, received the Lincoln Key 
Award for his work toward the educational 
development of Negroes in Kentucky. 

W. C. Shattles, superintendent of Ashland 
schools, lost a close race for the KEA presi- 
dency to KEA Vice President Charlton Hum- 
mel of Louisville by a vote of 263 to 210. 

Only 570 members of the delegate as- 
sembly were eligible to vote. The KEA has 
some 26,000 members and 8,000 of them at- 
tended the 3-day convention. 

They saw Nuckollis receive his award—a 
high point of a long career of service. 

He is the first Negro to serve on the 
KEA executive board of elementary school 
principals. The award is presented annually 
by the Lincoln Foundation, Inc., and the 
recipient is chosen by the foundation, the 
KEA, and the State department of educa- 
tion. 


Nuckolls was recommended for the award 


by Superintendent Shattles in a letter to J. 
M. Dodson, executive secretary of the KEA. 
In making the nomination, Shattles wrote 
of Nuckolls: 

“His philosophy on racial relations is bas- 
ically sound, fair, and just to all concerned, 
moderate in application, generally accepted 
by the reasonable thinkers of both races, 


practiced and lived by him as an example 


of its soundness. 

“He is known and accepted as a great 
leader in promoting harmony and good will 
between the races. His untiring work and 
effective leadership at the local, State, and 
National levels will long be remembered as 
an effect catalyst in stabilizing the move- 
ment for total desegregation in our American 
society. 

“He has made speeches, participated in 
discussions, sat in on planning panels at 
State and National levels; and on many oc- 
casions (in most every instance) his pres- 
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ence and influence had a great impact on the 
decisions in guiding our programs for the 
total desegregation of our public schools. 

“Mr. Nuckolls contributed to the recent 
Phi Delta Kappa research study publication, 
‘Action Patterns in School Desegregation’, 
in the interest of desegregation of Kentucky 
public schools with harmony and smooth- 
ness, I believe to recognize the philosophy 
of C. B. Nuckolls and his patterns of action 
regarding racial relations would be timely 
and extremely valuable to us all.” 

In his concluding remarks, Superintendent 
Shattles declared: 

“If this award is to be made strictly on 
the merits of contributions made by an 
individual toward promoting peaceful racial 
relations, I solicit the selection committee 
to make a careful investigation of the con- 
tributions as C. B. Nuckolis of Ashland, Ky.” 

The presentation was made by Miss Grace 
Weller, outgoing KEA president. 

Nuckolls was in Ashland when the first 
class graduated from Booker T. Washington 
School and he will be here for the history- 
making last class this year. 

Nuckolls came to Ashland in 1922 from 
Campbellsville where he had taught for 6 
years after graduation from Kentucky State 
College. He was born in Calloway County 
in western Kentucky. 

He has done graduate work at Ohio State 
University and Fisk University at Nashville. 

Booker T. Washington was begun in 1923 
through his efforts. It became a 4-year high 
school in 1929. 

In an interview published June 5, 1960, 
Nuckolls told an Independent reporter that 
he firmly believes in the flexible type of 
education which neither promotes strictly 
hard nor soft education. 

“The school has served the community 
in setting up standards for the cultivation 
of friendship and human relations which 
has resulted in good will for all,” he said. 

Nuckolls, in 1958, received recognition as 
the outstanding church layman in the city. 
He belongs to local, district, State, and 
National education associations. 

He formerly was supervisor of elementary 

rural Negro schools in Boyd County. . 
For many years he was director of the 
Kentucky Teachers Association, a Negro 
group that has merged with KEA. The for- 
mer association cited Nuckollis in 1956 for 
“outstanding services in education to the 
Negro youth.” 

The same year, he was one of four Negroes 


to receive citations from the University of 


Kentucky for “outstanding achievement.”’ 

He has represented the KEA elementary 
school principals at National Education As- 
sociation conventions. 


{From the Ashland (Ky.) Daily Independent, 
Apr. 8, 1961] 
ASHLAND’S EDUCATIONAL GIANT WILL BE 
HONORED 
(By Paul Sierer, city editor) | 

A short, slightly bent wisp of a man who 
has been one of Ashland’s and Kentucky's 
giants in education during the past 39 years 
will be singularly honored at a citywide ap- 
preciation meeting at 8 p.m. June 8. 

On that evening, all of Ashland is welcome 
to pay tribute to Charles Buckner (C. B.) 
Nuckolls, a man who has devoted the greater 
part of his life to the education and well 
being of his students and fellowmen. 

The public assembly will take place in the 
Ashland Senior High School auditorium. It 
will be sponsored by the Ashland Board of 


Trade. 

A fitting program is being organized to 
shine the spotlight of a just and deserving 
acclaim upon “the professor.” His career of 
service to his community will be remembered 


by some of the city’s outstanding citizens. 


Almost every day, observing people have 
seen the principal of Booker T. Washington 


| 

| > 

| 

- 
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School, briefcase tucked securely under his 
arm, walking in short, but rapid, steps the 
distance between his home at 35th and 
Greenup to the school. 

If it happens to be wintertime and it’s 
windy and cold, he will be bent forward a 
little as he cuts his way through to meet 
‘the routine of school administration that 
mae much to Asiiand in the years 
since 1923. | 

It was then that the professor was 
brought to Ashland by the late Dr. F. C. But- 
ton, the first president of Morehead State 
College. Through the efforts of Nuckolls, 
the first high school began in 1923 at Booker 
T. Washington and 2 years later the first 
students graduated. The school was next 
expanded into a 4-year plan and the first 
students were graduated in 1929. 

This year, the last graduating class will 
receive diplomas. Commencement exercises 
are scheduled for June 6. | 

Nuckolls, who received the Lincoln Key 
award this year from the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association, has invited everyone to at- 
tend the last exercise. 

When he received the award, he was cited 
for his invaluable contribution to “the edu- 
cational development of the Negro youth 
in Kentucky.” 

Nuckolis was, for many years, director of 
the Kentucky Teachers’ Association, a Negro 
group that has merged with the KEA. The 
former association cited the professor in 
1956 for “outstanding services in education 
to the Negro youth.” 

_ ‘The same year, he was one of four Negroes 

to receive citations from the University of 
Kentucky—again for “outstanding achieve- 
ment.” 

He is the first Negro to serve on the KEA 
executive board of the elementary school 
principals and has represented the State 
association at the National Education As- 
sociation convention. 

He never let an opportunity pass for pre- 
senting his own philosophy on integration 
of schools in the South. He was not one to 
push the change but has always felt it must 
be a gradual process. 

He is a native of Calloway County, grad- 
uate of Kentucky State College and did 
graduate work at Ohio State University and 


University. 


He and the former Miss Mary Mack of 
Paris, Ky., were married in 1927 and they 
have seven sons. 

The Booker T. Washington principal issued 
' this statement conce year-end and his- 
tory making activities at the school: 

“The principal, faculty, and graduating 
class most cordially and sincerely request 
all the citizens of our dear, beloved city to 
be with us. Please arrange now to go with 
us ‘the last mile of the way.’ 

“As principal of the school, I cannot find 
words to express to all the good people of 
Ashland and our entire area, my sincere 
_ thanks and appreciation for your good will, 
friendly relations, interest, and cooperation 
that you have accorded our work across 
these 39 years of my best life and service 
that I have been so happy to give, by the 
help of God, for the good of our people and 
our community. 

“Through the school facilities and pro- 
gram, we have always adequately met the 
academic, social, and recreational needs of 
our people. Due to our fine program of 
school integration in a progressive commun- 
ity as ours, one of the best in the country, 
there will no longer be a need for our school, 
our dear old building. 

“We will sing, “Farewell, Dear Old Booker 
T. Washington’ Tuesday night, “June 6. 


“We are proud of the hundreds of our 


boys and girls who are former students and 

graduates of our school, making good citi- 

zens, filling, with honor and dignity, high 

_ positions of honor and trust in all areas of 
life in all parts of the country. 
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who said that it would occupy a place in 


“May God bless everybody to be with us. 
Our gymnasium will be equipped with 
speakers, cooling fans and plenty of seating 
capacity. We will do all we can to make it 
pleasant for you.” 

The complete program for Booker T. Wash- 
ington’s commencement will be published 
at a later date. 


[From the Ashland (Ky.) Independent, 
June 9, 1961] 
NucCKOLLS’ LONG CAREER CLIMAXED WITH 
TRIBUTE FROM FELLOW CITIZENS 


Climaxing a long career of service to educa- 
tion and community life in Ashland, Charles 
B. Nuckolls was honored last night by his 
fellow citizens at a meeting in the senior 
high school auditorium. 

The meeting, sponsored and arranged by 
the Ashland Board of Trade, was presided 
over by Davis E. Geiger, vice president of the 
Ben Williamson Co. and chairman of the 
committee of the board in charge. 

In introducing a series of testimonial trib- 
utes to the retiring principal of Booker T. 
Washington School, he declared that this 
occasion marked the ending of one era and 
the beginning of another in the field of edu- 
cation in Ashland. Booker T. Washington 
School is now closed.* Integration of all 
Negro children into other schools will be 
complete next September, ending a 5-year 
gradual desegregation. 

After the invocation by the Reverend Wil- 
liam Garda, pastor of the Community Pres- 
byterian Church of Bellefonte, a musical 
program was presented by Miss Thelma John- 
son. It consisted of choral numbers by the 
junior chorus of the Booker T. Washington 
School, and solos by Miss Alene Tolbert and 
the Reverend Elzie Thomas. 

Six speakers presented brief testimonials 
of Nuckolls’ varied contributions during his 
35 years in Ashland. 

The first was Rt. Rev. Msgr. John F. 
Danz, pastor of Holy Family Church, who 
characterized Professor Nuckolls as a Chris- 
tian gentleman and told of his influence for 
good on both the youth and the adults of 
the city. 

Mayor David Aronberg stressed his civic 
pride and service as a messenger of good will 
for Ashland in his contacts throughout the 
State and at the national educational organ- 
ization level. 

John T. Diederich, Ashland attorney, also 
told of his contribution to the process of 
school integration and suggested that his 
methods of accomplishment offered an ex- 
ample which might well be copied by other 
communities throughout the country. 

John Fred Williams, Ashland Oil Re- 
fining Co. vice president and former State 
superintendent of public instruction, de- 
scribed the valued services Nuckolis had ren- 
dered in cooperation with him in the field 
of education in Kentucky and in the Na- 
tional Education Association. 

Townsell G. Marshall, assistant to the Ash- 
land works manager of Armco Steel Corp., 
brought messages from the general manage- 
ment of his company and read a letter from 
J. M. Lobaugh, Ashland works manager, 
praising the contribution Nuckolls has made 
in handling integration and many other 
community problems. 

W. C. Shattles, Ashland superintendent of 
schools, said that without Professor Nuckolls, 
wise cooperation with him in the problems 
of the past 5 years, the goal now attained 
would have been most difficult. The prin- 
cipal’s loyalty, love of his race and of chil- 
dren, and his wise understanding of the 


_ complex problems involved were stressed and 


lauded. 

Robert W. Ross, also closing a long career 
as teacher at Booker T. Washington, pre- 
sented a portrait of Professor Nuckolls to 
the schools. It was accepted by F. 8. Craw- 


fords, president of the board of education, 


stopped, I would die. 


August 29 


one of the city’s schools. 

E. Paul Williams, executive vice president 

of the Second National Bank, presented a 
check for $1,275 to Nuckolls as a gift of 
Ashland friends. He also presented a check 
on behalf of the employees of the Ashland 
Post Office. 
. Earl Weaver, president of the Ashland 
Board of Trade, presented a scroll expressing 
the gratitude of the board for Nuckolls’ con- 
tribution to the life of Ashland. 

William D. Jordan, president of the Ash- 
land Junior Chamber of Commerce, gave 
him a certificate of appreciation from that 
organization, saying that “service to human- 
ity is the best work of life.” 

At the conclusion Professor Nuckolls brief- 
ly expressed his thanks to all. He said that 
he felt his contributions had been small and 
paid a tribute to the fine spirit of the people 
of Ashland. 

Feelingly he said, “I’m not stopping. If I 

I’m working on so 
long as I can.” 
[From the Ashland /(Ky.) 

: June 7, 1961] 
FIVE GRADUATES, HONORED GUESTS SAY FARE- 
WELL AT FINAL BTW CEREMONY 
(By James R. Sutphin) 

Amid the pomp and circumstance of 
graduation, five seniors yesterday evening 
said farewell to Booker T. Washington High 
School. 

These five graduates comprised the last 
graduating class of the high school. 

Samuel Smith, who delivered one of two 


Independent, 


class orations, said, “We shall find abundant | : 


cause to remember BTW.” 

He noted that “little incidents will linger 
on” throughout the lives of the graduates 
and graduates should be indebted to the 
school for the future made possible through 
education. 

He concluded by saying, whether it be 
honor or shame, lies ahead and the man 
with high purposes “knows no failure or 
defeat.” 

George Childs, who delivered the oration 
“Farewell,” said the graduates are now 


standing at the crossroads of life, “with each 


to go his own way.” 

“We are sorry to leave,” he said, “but 
proud to be the last graduating class of 
BTw.” 

The commencement address was delivered 
by Dr. Whitney Young, president of Lincoln 
Institute, Lincoln Ridge, Ky. 

His topic was “Getting Ahead in the 
World.” 

He noted that it is easy to get ahead in 
the world by plane, train and other convey- 
ances. | 

However, he noted, it is more difficult to 
get ahead intellectually, socially, spiritually, 
and financially. 

He said, “the coined wisdom of the ages 
[schools and libraries] is free.” 

xXoung then asked the graduates to “cul- 
tivate the friendship of refined personali- 
ties.” 

He noted that “nothing outweighs the 
spirit when it comes to getting ahead in this 
world.” 

Young concluded by saying “to appreciate 
the created is to find the Creator.” 

F. 8S. Crawford, president, Ashland Board 
of Education, presented diplomas to George 
Childs, Paul Johnson, Sharon Smith, Rebert 
Simpson, and Samuel Smith. 

W. C. Shattles, superintendent, Ashland 
public schools, presided at ceremonies which 
closed Booker T. Washington High School. 

Shattles congratulated the graduates for 
their success and said “the challenges of life 
are greater than ever before for the youth 
of today.” 

“Tonight history is being made,” he con- 
tinued as he lauded work done by Prof. C. B. 
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‘Nuckolls, principal, and the Ashland Public 
School system in desegregation work. 

He said a New York university recently 
commended Ashland Public Schools for its 
‘success in the desegregation program. 

Of 790 schools in the United States that 
were investigated, Ashland schools had the 
greatest success in desegregation, he noted. 

Other comments made at closing ceremon- 
ies were: | 

“Professor Nuckolls has done for the people 
of Ashland things which might have never 
been achieved. He is the most conscientious 
educator I know of in Kentucky.”—Dr. E. T. 
Bufford, principal, High Street High School, 
Bowling Green. 

“This is the first school I know of which 
closed when the principal retired. This ts a 
demonstration of what can be done when 
people of good will work together for what 
is just and right.’—Dr. A. D. Albright, pro- 
vost, University of Kentucky. ee 

“The approach to desegregation in Ash- 
land was sensible. Professor Nuckolls has 
been an excellent representative for Ashland 
and the State of Kentucky to the Kentucky 
and National Educational Associations.’’— 
Dr. J. Marvin Dodson, executive secretary, 
Kentucky Education Association. 

Others present at the closing ceremonies 
were: 

Dr. A. E. Harris, dean of the graduate 
school, Marshall University; Dr. Rufus At- 
wood, president, Kentucky State College; Dr. 
Clyde Orr, director, Ashland Center, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky; members of the Board of 
Education and Ashland Board of Trade; city 
officials; and other school officials. 

Musical interludes were provided by the 
Ashland High School band, under direction 
of Ernest White, Jr., and the Booker T. 
Washington chorus. 

The Reverend T. D. Johnson, one of the 
first graduates of Booker T. Washington and 
pastor of the First Baptist Church of Win- 
chester, pronounced the invocation. 

Benediction was given by the Reverend 
J. E. Newell. 


A Food-for-Freedom Program by the 
Honorable Cal D. Johnson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 29, 1961 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Recorp, I am pleased to include a food- 
_ for-freedom program which our former 
colleague, the Honorable Cal D. Johnson, 
advocates. 

Calvin D. Johnson is one of America’s 
outstanding contemporary speakers. In 
the course of his public life, he has ad- 
dressed hundreds of business, civic and 
fraternal organizations and has stimu- 
lated the thinking of many Americans to 
a new hope in the future of our coun- 
try. 

He began early his career in the pub- 
lic’s service. A resident of Belleville, 
Tll., he served as a member of the school 
and park boards of his community: 4 
years as a member of St. Clair, Il., 
County Board of Supervisors; 6 years as 
a member of Illinois General Assembly. 

Elected to the U.S. Congress in 1942, 
he continued his fight for the American 
people. 

His concern for the traditional Ameri- 
can ideals of freedom is inherited from 
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his ancestors who landed at Jamestown 
in the early 1600’s. Born near Fords- 
ville, Ky., Mr. Johnson is a descendant 
of the famous pioneer Kentucky surgeon 
Ephraim McDowell, whose likeness 
stands in Statuary Hall in the Nation’s 
Capitol. 

Few men in public life today can 
match him for his ability to impart to 
the people the principles of the Ameri- 
can way of life. . 

Mr. Speaker, after giving Mr. John- 
son’s program considerable thought, a 
plan whereby the military would use our 
farms as they use our factories to win 
the cold war, I feel that the President, 
the American people and the Congress 
should’ give serious consideration to 
such a program, especially since it is 


crystal clear that the program now in 


effect, to make friends in foreign lands 
to head off the devilish Communist 
threat to enslave the world, has not been 
effective to say the least. Mr. Johnson’s 
food for freedom program follows: 
FooD-FOR-FREEDOM PROGRAM—A PLAN 
WHEREBY THE MILITARY WovuLD USE OuR 
FARMS AS THEY USE Factories To WIN 
THE COLD WaR 
Have the military initiate a giant food-for- 
freedom program, utilizing present farm sur- 


pluses and starting with 1961 supplement. 


the program with approximately $2 bil- 
lion of military or foreign aid funds 
to purchase additional farm products over 
and above those originally purchased by the 
Department of Agriculture. This would per- 
mit the acquisition by the military of spe- 
cial foods to meet the needs of various re- 
ligious or ethnic groups. It would also per- 
mit the military to order the production of 
products other than feed grains to sup- 
ply various needs. The transfer of corn acre- 
age to soybean production would materially 
help to remedy the world’s food shortage as 
millions of the world’s hungry to whom corn 
is unknown have known soybeans as a food 
since the dawn of history. 

Suggestions have been made by leading 


Americans that this country’s surplus food 


should be made available to the world’s hun- 
gry through the United Nations. I would 
suggest instead that we merely notify the 
United Nations of the total tonnage of vari- 
ous foods we are willing to make available, 
but let the United Nations act only as an 
allocating agency, setting the amount to be 
delivered to each respective country. 

I reemphasize, do not let the United Na- 
tions distribute our products. Have every 
pound of food carried abroad by American 
ships, delivered by American military trucks, 


and distributed to the needy under the su- | 


pervision of men clothed in the military uni- 
form of the United States. In other words, 
have American Armed Forces approaching 
the foreign needy with a biscuit as well as a 
bullet, and thus build the image of a bene- 
factor as well as a protector. | 

I would also suggest that in every package 
of prepared food supplied by this country, 
that we enclose a minature plastic replica of 


the Statue of Liberty or an American flag _ 


or a miniature Uncle Sam. Children would 
keep these and they would serve as a con- 
tinuing underfoot reminder of American 
help. It is high time that America starts 
getting credit for her generosity. The psy- 
chological effect of a program of this type 
would be enormous. 

_ If every American base overseas is a food- 
distributing center, I cannot imagine any 
nation demanding that we remove that base 
as long as it is used to distribute food to 
needy of that country. In countries where 
there are no bases, establish military mis- 
sions (with uniforms but without guns) to 
handle the distribution of all foods supplied 
by the United States. Men in uniforms of 
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the United States distributing food to the 
needy countries will go a long way toward 
removing the stigma of militarists and im- 
perialists so successfully applied to our 
Armed Forces by the Russians. That term 
just doesn’t apply to a man giving you food 


for your needy family. 


No doubt the Russians would object to a 
program of this kind, as for the first time 
it would put them in a position percentage- 
wise where they have always belonged. 

To the total amount. of food made avail- 
able for allocation by Unjted Nations, it 
would probably be necessary for the United 
States to put up 95 percent with Russia and 
the rest of the world putting up the other 5 
percent. If the Russians insisted upon ini- 
tiating a program of this type of their own, | 
it would be fine for us as we would be dis- 
tributing 19 pounds to their 1 pound. 

No doubt the charge will be that we 


are destroying the markets of our allies, 


namely, Canada, Argentina, Australia and 
New Zealand. To meet this charge, I would 
suggest the following: 

Insist that any country participating in 
the United Nations allocating program must 
first purchase anually one-fifth of the total 
tonnage purchased during the past 5 years 
before they became eligible for additional 
assistance. This could be modified if it could 
be proven that economic changes within a 
country made this procedure impossible. 
This, however, will be the problem of the 
United Nations, but my personal thought 
is that we should insist on the adoption of 
this grandfather Clause in order to protect 
our allies. It should be our intention to 
assist the needy—not the greedy. 

In conclusion, the military of this country 
does things in a big way. We appropriate 
$40 to $43 billion for defense, and food for 
a freedom program should definitely become 
a part of our military operation. Building 
good will among the people of the world is 


as important as manufacturing guns with 


which to subjugate them. Thus taking $1 
to $2 billion of this military appropriation 
and going to the American farmers ask- 
ing them to produce instead of curtail- 
ing production, then distribute the results 
of their efforts to the world’s needy would 


build unlimited good will throughout the 


world and restore confidence to the Ameri- 
can farmers. There are 2,800 million people 
in the world and 1,800 million of them go 
to sleep each night having consumed less 
than 2,000 calories of food. Communism 
thrives on empty stomachs and 1,800 mil- 
lion of them is a fertile field in which to 


propagate. 
Cat D. JoHNSON, 
Former Member of U.S. Congress. 
GLAD ACRES, UPPER MARLBORO, MD. 


Mr. Speaker, Mr. Johnson wrote me, 
as follows: | 
Dear JEN: Enclosed is a copy of my pro- 
posed food-for-freedom program. | 
America has through various foreign aid 
programs given away approximately $100 bil- 
lion. I consider it high time that we start 
receiving some credit for our generosity. 
Sincerely, 
CAL. 


Hewes Resolution 211—Special Commit- 
tee on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 29, 1961 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 


| 
| 
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for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. This measure is 


now House Resolution 211. There are 
not sufficient words to express my pro- 


found gratitude and personal delight to. 


the more than 20 Members of the House 
who joined with me in that most stimu- 
lating and very enlightening discussion 
which took place then on the subject of 
the captive nations—-CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, March 8, 1961, “Russian Colo- 
-nialism and the Necessity of a Special 
Captive Nations Committee,” pages 
3286-3311. 

‘The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211 has been so enthusiastic and 
impressive that I feel dutybound to dis- 
close the thoughts and feelings of many 
Americans who have taken the time to 
write me on this subject. These citizens 
are cognizant of the basic reasons under- 
lying the necessity of the proposed com- 
mittee. They understand clearly the vi- 
tal contribution that such a committee 
could make to our national security in- 
terests. In many cases, they know that 
no public or private body is in existence 
today which is devoted to the task of 
studying continuously, systematically, 
and objectively all of the captive na- 
tions, those in Eastern Europe and Asia, 
including the numerous captive nations 
in the Soviet Union itself. 


Because their thoughts and sentiments 
are expressive and valuable, I include 
the following responses of our citizens 
_ to House Resolution 211 in the Appendix 

_ of the RECORD: 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 
August 18, 1961. 

Dear Mr. Fioop: Congratulations on your 
wonderful bill, House Resolution 211. We 
desperately need bills such as this one to 
counteract the actions of those who are de- 
termined to go along with communism. 

We are writing our good Congressman, 
Mr. TeaGuE, to ask that a Special House Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations be formed at 
once. 

Our thanks to you for acting like an 
“American. 

Sincerely, 
Mr. and Mrs. RoBERT WHITEHEAD. 
AvucustT 18, 1961. 
Hon. J. FLoop, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. | 

DgzaR CONGRESSMAN: I wish to congratulate 
you for your House Resolution 211—Special 
Committee on Captive Nations, and all your 
other efforts in this very important and 
urgent problem concerning our enemy, com- 
munism. 

Yours is a courageous and splendid exam- 
ple of establishing a policy which is in ac- 
cord with the finer impulses and desires of 
the thinking majority in the world, as one 
of best, the weapon against communism. 

We are in a war which the Communists 


can win without changing their tactics. We 


cannot win without changing ours. 


All loyal Americans will join you in your 


efforts. For the majority anticommunistic 
people in the captive nations, your efforts 
_ are an encouragement and a witness that 
this country does not lack morale and other 
resources needed to contribute to freedom 
and independence. 

Kindly send me a copy of House Resolution 
211. I need about 50 copies. These copies 


I wish to send to my friends in this country 
who wish to support the resolution as I am 
doing. 
Sincerely yours, 
D. ALEKSICH, 
Secretary of American-Serbian voter. 
ans, Chicago Chapter. 
CucaGo, ILL. 


DEAR REPRESENTATIVE FLOop: I am very, 
very much in favor of House Resolution 211. 
This would be of great strategic value, and 
would show the captive people of the world 
that we still care. 

Mrs. EDWARD STASEIT, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
SPRINGFIELD, Mo., August 17, 1961 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLoop, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
DEAR CONGRESSMAN FLoop: I am sending 


you a copy of the letter I have written to 


Congressman Durwarp G. HALL, Congressman 
from my congressional district in Missouri, 
in support of the House Resolution 211 
which you introduced. I feel that no effort 
or objective has ever been more timely than 
the House Resolution 211 is. 

We must do our best to turn on, or turn 
brighter the lights of freedom in the hearts 
and minds of the people of the world if we 
are to continue to enjoy freedom for our- 
selves. As President Kennedy said in the 
inaugural address ‘“‘The energy, the faith, the 
devotion which we bring to this endeavor 
will light our country and all who serve 
it * * * and the glow from that fire can 
truly light the world.” 

Very truly yours, 
C. Preirrer. 

P.S.—I am sending a copy of the Hall letter 
to President Kennedy. 

SPRINGFIELD, Mo., August 16, 1961. 
Hon. Durwarp G. HALL, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN HALL: I want to write 
a note in support of the House Resolution 
211, introduced by Congressman DANIEL J. 
FLoop, of Pennsylvania, which, as you know, 
proposes the formation of a Special House 
Captive Nation Committee. It would, as 
I understand, have the primary objectives of 
studying systematically and objectively and 
continuously the problems of peoples of the 
captive nations. 

President Kennedy in his inaugural ad- 
dress said, “Man holds within his mortal 
hands the power to abolish all forms of hu- 
man poverty and all forms of human life. 
And yet the same revolutionary beliefs for 
which our forebearers fought are still at 
issue around the globe * * * the belief that 
the rights of men come not from the gen- 
erosity of the state but from the hands of 
God.” Somehow one feels that there Presi- 
dent Kennedy was stating the heart of the 
issue of the “long twilight struggle,” of 
which we are so conscious as a result of the 
current Berlin crisis. 

I think that this House Sesotution. 211 
would provide, we the people of the free 
world, up to date information relative to how 
millions of silent efforts are now being made 
by people in captive nations to secure free- 
dom and human dignity for themselves. 

It would enable us to seize the propaganda 
initiative, too long held by the Communists, 
and strengthen the hopes of the enslaved 
people behind the Iron Curtain. And surely 
as a result of a better universal understand- 
ing of the problem, means can be found to 
help these people to freedom. 

It would help display for all the uncom- 
mitted people of the world to see the in- 
side working of Khrushchev’s “communistic 
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paradise’ and thus strengthen the cause to 
freedom among these people. 

It would strengthen the “self-determina- 
tion of peoples’’ phase of our foreign policy 
by giving us all in the free world a better 
understanding of it. 

I hope you will lend your support to Con- 
gressman Flood’s Special Committee on Cap- 
tive Nation Resolution which I am convinced 
would strengthen the spirit and the voice of 
freedom around the world. 

It is my understanding that both Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and President Kennedy 
have approved this, or a similar resolution. 

Very truly yours, | 
VIRGIL C. PFEIFFER. 
AuGustT 16, 1961. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN FL.LOop: I heartily en- 
dorse your fine bill, House Resolution 211, 
to give help and encouragement to the cap- 
tive nations. Such a committee should be of 


value in keeping the finger on the pulse of | 


these poor peoples and encourage them to 
assert themselves more. 
- Mrs. J. B. DICKINSON. 
SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 
AvuGustT 17, 1961. 
Representative DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
REPRESENTATIVE FLoop: I strongly commend 
you for your House Resolution 211 proposi- 
tion which would provide a Special House 
Committee on Captive Nations. This com- 
mittee will be of great value and will be a 


permanent reminder to Khrushchev that we 


do not now or shall we ever write off the 
captive nations. 

Keep up the good work. 

Cordially, 
JACK MCWETHY. 
15, 1961. 

Hon. J. Froop: I am in hearty 
agreement with your House Resolution 211 
for a special House Committee on Captive 
Nations to be formed at once. 

I hope this resolution will be passed. 

Sincerely, 
MARTHA C, TALBOT. 

PASADENA, CALIF. 

CHANNELVIEW, TEX., August 12, 1961. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLoop, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. FLoop: Congratulations on your 
authorship of House Resolution 211. I feel 
that we should do all that we can to en- 
courage the millions of people enslaved by 
communism to revolt for freedom. I was 
very dismayed at letting the bloody butcher 
come to our shores. I am sure that his 
slaves were convinced that the United States 
was against them when we let Khrushchev 
and our President kiss each other. 

Tell my Representative, Mr. ALBERT 
THomaS, that I am expecting him to support 
your bill or similar bills. 

Sincerely yours, | 
3 EVERETT LINDSTROM. 


ALTAVisTa, VA., August 15, 1961. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLoop, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: It is not, of 
course, a privilege of mine to be a con- 
stituent of yours. 

I did want to express my admiration, how- 
ever, for your splendid statement on the 
In this, among 
other things, you made correct reference to 
the cynical meaning behind Khrushchev’s 
statement of last December 27, about ‘“Sub- 
colonial peoples,”’ etc. 
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I have earnestly wondered for some time 
why our Government has not made more 
use against the Communists of some of their 
completely provable bald faced lies, not only 
to the world in general but to their own 
people, as well as documentary proof of their 
announced lack of good faith in any agree- 
ments or negotiations. 


Recently, I secured from a Communist 


bookstore in New York a copy of the volume 
Soviet State Law, printed in Moscow. For 
purposes of identification, I am enclosing the 
title page of this, as well as the first page 
of the appendixes, which contains the con- 
stitution of the US.S.R. Am also enclosing 
reproductions of the pages which include 
articles 13 and 17 of the USSR. constitu- 
tion. 

As complete and total evidence, borke out 
by our historical experience, of their deliber- 
ate bad faith, you will notice that in article 
13, in the very same sentence in which they 
provide for the ratification of treaties, they 
also provide for the denunciation of same. 


As proof of their utter and sardonic cy- 
nicism, you will note that article 17 states 
that each Union Soviet Republic has the 
right to freely secede. Considering their ac- 
tions in Hungary and East Germany, to men- 
tion merely two examples, which areas are 
not even officially Soviet Union Republics, 
it is doubtful that Satan ever coined a more 
mendacious jest than this provision in their 
constitution. 

If our State Department is sincerely in- 
terested in winning the contest with Russia 


(which on more than one occasion I have 


had reason to question), why, with ammuni- 
tion like this, don’t we hold them up to the 
world as the cynical liars they are? 


Respectfully, 
LANDON B. LANE. 


Avcust 11, 1961. 
HONORABLE Sim: In reference to your bill, 
House Resolution 211, more power to you. 
God bless you for your work. 
MARGIE ALEXANDER. 
GLENDALE, CALIF. 


_ Impressive Progress of the Small Business 


Administration During First 6 Months 
of 1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 28, 1961 
Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, it is my 


- pleasure to commend to the attention of 


our colleagues the following report of 
the Small Business Administration. It 
is particularly gratifying to note that the 
aid given through each of the major 
SBA programs during the first 6 months 
of 1961 has been greater than any com- 
parable period since the beginning of the 
agency. 

Certainly John E. Horne, the Ad- 
ministrator, is to be congratulated on this 
signal service to the small paamney com- 
munity of our Nation. 

The report follows: 


on SBA Acrivitres In First HALF OF 


1961—-HIGHLIGHTS OF REPORT 
Recent gains in significant economic in- 
dices show clearly that the Nation is moving 
out of the business recession, and an eco- 
nomic resurgence is now under way. Small 


- contract awards to small firms. 
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firms are benefitting from this economic up- 
turn, and a continued rise in business ac- 
tivity should bring further improvement in 
the position of small business in the last 
half of 1961 and the early part of 1962. 

At the same time, various economic barom- 
eters indicate that the recession had an 
especially sharp impact on small firms, and 
that small business therefore has farther to 
go than other sectors of the business popu- 
lation in regaining lost ground. 

In the 6 months which ended June 30, 
1961, and which marked the start of new 
leadership of the Small Business Administra- 
tion, the Agency gave record assistance to 
small business. 

Without exception, the aid given small 
firms through each major SBA program was 
greater in January-June 1961 than in any 
comparable period since start of the Agency. 

The record volume of assistance to small 
business resulted primarily from objectives 
set for the Agency by the present SBA Ad- 
ministrator after he took office in February 
6, 1961. 

Specifically, SBA has sought since then to 
make all its services to small business more 
effective than ever before; to give maximum 
aid to small businesses and communities 
in areas of substantial unemployment; and 
through this expansion of assistance, to help 
attain President Kennedy’s goals of recov- 
ery for economically depressed areas, and 
more rapid growth of the national economy. 

Accomplishments in each major SBA pro- 
gram in January through June, 1961, with 
significant comparisons, are summerized be- 
low: 


Business loans: SBA received 6,356 ap-. 


plications for $403,901,000 and approved 
3,068 loans for $154,170,000. This was a 
47-perent increase over the 4,329 applica- 
tions for $263,752,000 received in January- 
June 1960, and almost a 47-percent increase 
over the 2,091 loans for $98,887,000 approved 
in that period. 

Government contracts: SBA and cooperat- 
ing purchasing agencies jointly set aside 
22,320 pro Government purchases 
totaling $998,464,102 to be bid on solely by 
small business; 22,361 contracts amounting 
to $746,827,443 were awarded to small firms 
as a result of set-asides. (The number of 
proposed purchases set aside for small busi- 
ness bidding and the number of contract 
awards resulting from set-asides do not 
necessarily correspond in a given period, be- 


* cause bids may not be asked on a set-aside 


purchase for several months. Further, a 
single set-aside may result in several con- 
tract awards to small business.) The num- 
ber of set-asides for small business bidding 
was 81-percent higher in this 6-month peri- 
od than in January-June 1960; the number 
of contract awards resulting from set-asides 
was 69-percent higher. It should be noted, 
however, that contract awards resulting from 
the joint set-aside program for small busi- 
ness are only a part of total Government 
Therefore, 
an increase in smal] business awards under 
the set-aside program does not necessarily 
lead to an increase in overall awards to small 
business by the military and civilian agen- 
cies. In fact, as discussed subsequently, de- 
spite continuing progress of the SBA-De- 
partment of Defense joint set-aside pro- 
gram, the small business percentage of total 


military purchasing declined steadily from 


fiscal year 1954 until the early part of calen- 
dar year 1961. 

Small business investment companies: In 
January-June 1961, SBA licensed 128 addi- 
tional investment companies to provide 
equity capital and long-term loans to small 
business. By comparison, in January-June 
1960, SBA licensed 48 small business invest- 
ment companies. From Aurust 18, 1958, 
when the program was authorized by the 
Small Business Investment Act, to January 
1, 1961, SBA licensed 175 companies. As of 
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June 30, 1961,. SBIC’s had total funds of 
$240.5 million for small business loans and 
investment purposes; if their authority to 
obtain operating loans from SBA totaling 
up to 50 percent of their capital and surplus 
is included, their potential capital as of 
June 30 was $360 million. 

Development company loans: In January- | 
June, SBA approved 37 loans for $4,480,000 
to local development companies, and 2 loans 
for $490,000 to State development companies, 
to help provide financing and facilities for 
small business. In January-June 1960, SBA 
approved 19 loans for $1,972,000 to local de- 
velopment companies, and 2 loans for $1,300,- 
000 to State development companies. In al- 
most 214 years’ operation of the program 
prior to January 1, 1961, SBA approved 81 
loans totaling $9,349,000 to local develop- 
ment companies, and 5 loans for $3,614,000 to 
State development companies. 

Management assistance: In January-June 
1961, SBA and 144 leading educational insti- 
tutions cosponsored 207 administrative man- 
agement courses which were attended by 
more than 6,700 small businessmen. This 
compares with 123 courses, cosponsored by 
113 schools, and attended by 5,000 business- 
men in January-June 1960. In the manage- 
ment publications program, businessmen ob- 
tained nearly 1,370,000 copies of SBA publi- 
cations in the first half of this year, com- 
pared with approximately 932 ,000 in the same 
period of 1960. 

SBA ACTIVITIES IN JANUARY-JUNE 1961 


I. INTRODUCTION: ECONOMIC POSITION OF 
SMALL BUSINESS 
Recent gains in a number of significant 
indexes show clearly that the Nation is mov- 
ing out of the business recession of 1960, 


and an economic resurgence is now under- 


way. 

Personal income has been increasing. In 
February of this year, the seasonally ad- 
justed annual rate was $406.2 billion; by 
June it was $416.5 billion. In June of 1960, 
the annual rate was $406.1 billion. 

As a result of the rise in personal income, 
retail sales have improved. On a seasonally 
adjusted basis, they increased from $17.8 
billion in February to $18.1 billion in May. 
Department store sales during the 4 weeks 
ended June 24 were better than a year ago— 
42 percent above the 1947-49 average, com- 
pared with 39 percent a year ago. 

Manufacturers’ new orders (seasonally ad- 
justed) increased from $29.1 billion in Febru- 
ary to $31.07 billion in May; in durable goods, 
the increase was from $13.36 billion to $14.87 
billion. The trend is up. 

Industrial production also is 
The seasonally adjusted index of production, 
based on the year 1957, rose from 102.1 in 
February to 108.2 in May. 

The average workweek in manufacturing 
industries (seasonally adjusted) also has 
risen, from 39 hours in January to 39.8 hours 
in May. An increase in the average work- 
week typically occurs during the month just. 
prior to new hiring. 

Small business—like all business—has 
benefited from the economic upturn. Fur- 
thermore, a continued rise in economic ac- 
tivity should lead to still greater improve- 
ment in the position of small firms in the 
last half of 1961 and the early part of 1962. 

At the same time, there is abundant evi- 
dence, such as a slowdown in growth of the 
business population and a continued high 
rate of business failures, that the 1960 reces- 
sion was especially severe on small firms. 
The small business sector of the economy 
therefore has further to go than the other 
business sectors in regaining lost ground, 
and in recapturing stability and profitability. 

Business population 

Becsiie most businesses start out as small 
ones, growth of the business population 
largely reflects the small business “birth 
rate.” A slackening in this rate has been 


{ 
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evident since the third quarter of 1960. . In 
that quarter, the business population in- 
ereased by 15,000, compared with increases 
of 20,000 in each of the two preceding quar- 
ters. In the fourth quarter, the quarterly 
increase was only 5,000. In the first quarter 
of 1961, the increase was 10,000, a gain over 
the fourth quarter of 1960, but still only half 
the business population increase in the first 
and second quarters of 1960. 
Business incorporations 


Figures on business incorporations also 
provide a measure of small business growth, 
since about half of all new, and primarily 
small businesses, choose the corporate form 
of organization. 

According to Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., busi- 
ness incorporations were 5 percent lower in 
the first 5 months of this year than in the 
same period of 1960. This year, there were 
77,600 incorporations; in 1960, there were 
81,441. 

Business failures 

Business failures, which also relate pri- 
marily to small concerns, have continued at 
a high level. Through the week ended July 
13, Dun & Bradstreet reported 9,568 failures 
this year, compared with 8,356 in the same 
period of 1960. If failures were to continue 
at this same rate throughout the remainder 
of the year, the total would be nearly 18,000. 
In view of the recent business upturn, this 
high a total seems unlikely. Nevertheless, 
the number apparently will be greater than 
in any other year since the end of World 
War II. 

Sales and earnings of small manufacturers 


Data on sales and earnings of small manu- 
facturing concerns—the only small firms for 
which such current data are available— 
show that small manufacturers continue to 
be caught in a profits squeeze that was evi- 
dent last year. 

In the first quarter this year, small manu- 
facturers (those with assets of under $1 
million) were able to increase their sales 
slightly, to $11,202 million, compared with 
$10,744 million in the first quarter of 1960. 
However, their after-tax earnings dropped 
sharply, and were only $24 million this year, 
compared with $118 million in 1960. 

Similarly, in all of 1960, small marfufac- 
' turing firms were able to hold their level 
of sales to $46 billion, compared with $46.8 
billion in 1959, but saw their after-tax earn- 
ings drop to $546 million, compared with 
$806 million in 1959. 

Small business share of military purchasing 


Overall, the small business percentage of 
purchasing by the Department of Defense 
continued to decline, on a percentage basis, 
during fiscal year 1961. 

During the first 10 months of the fiscal 
year—that is, from July 1960 through April 
1961—small businesses received 15.5 percent 
of total net military prime contract awards, 
compared with 16.1 percent in the same pe- 
riod of fiscal 1960. From a dollar standpoint, 
smail firms fared somewhat better, receiving 
$2,674 million of total military purchases of 
$17,201 million compared with $2,514 million 
of total purchases of $15,599 million in the 
same 10-month period of fiscal 1960. 


Contracts for research and development 
make up an increasingly larger share of total 
military purchasing, and were 26.2 percent of 
the net value of awards in the first 10 months 
of fiscal 1961, compared with 25.5 percent in 
the same months of fiscal 1960. At the same 
time, the small business share of these awards 
continues to decline. From July 1960 
through April 1961, small firms received 
awards totaling $107 million, or 2.4 percent 
of total awards of $4,507 million. A year 
earlier, small firms received contracts total- 
ing $121 million, or 3 percent of awards total- 
ing $3,970 million. 


A Defense Department report on military 


prime contract awards in calendar year 1960 
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shows that 74.6 percent of all awards amount- 
ing to $10,000 or more went to 100 large 
companies and their 135 subsidiary corpora- 
tions. All other large businesses received 
only 9.6 percent of such awards. 
Il. SPECIAL SBA ASSISTANCE TO AREAS OF SUB- 
STANTIAL UNEMPLOYMENT 

The SBA has taken the following special 
actions to stimulate business activity and 
create additional jobs in areas of substantial 
unemployment: 

1. Assignment of high priority to requests 
for Government contracts, loans and other 


assistance to small businesses and develop- 


ment companies in these areas. 

2. Reduction of the interest rate on the 
SBA share of business and development com- 
pany loans in these areas to 4 percent, com- 
pared with the usual rate of 5% percent on 
business loans and 5 or 5% percent on de- 
velopment company loans. 

3. Liberalization of SBA’s business size 
standards to permit financial and other as- 
sistance to firms in substantial unemploy- 
ment areas which are up to 25 percent larger 
than the businesses normally helped. 


III. SMALL BUSINESS LOANS 


Record activity in SBA’s business loan pro- 
gram in the first half of 1961 resulted from 
adoption of policies designed to make SBA 
financial assistance availtable to a greater 
number of small businesses, and particularly 
those in economically depressed areas; re- 
vision of procedures to give faster service on 


loan applications; and wider dissemination 


of information about SBA’ s loan and other 
services. 

Unfortunately, the -Agency has not been 
able to employ sufficient personnel to serve 
adequately the increased requests from small 
businesses. 

Applications approvals 

In January through June 1961 SBA re- 
ceived a record number and dollar amount 
of 6,356 business loan applications for $403,- 
901,000 and approved a record number and 
dollar amount of 3,068 loans for $154,1'70,000. 

As of June 30, 1961, business loan ap- 
provals, on a cumulative basis, totaled 25,351 
for about $1.2 billion. 

The SBA approved about 56.1 percent of 
all business loan applications processed in 
January through June. By contrast, the 
percentage of approvals in the 6-month 
period which ended December 30, 1960, was 
49.5 percent, and in the first half of 1960 was 
51.9 percent. 

Business 
monthly record of 1,332 in March, and have 
continued at a high level since then. The 
April, May, and June totals were the highest 
for those months since the start of SBA. 

Action to step up services 

To meet the rising demand for loans, and 
give faster, more efficient service on applica- 
tions, SBA has made major organizational 
and procedural changes. 

Regional offices have been given expanded 
authority to approve loans. They may now 
approve direct loans (loans made entirely by 


SBA) up to $50,000, and loans made jointly 


by SBA and banks up to $150,000, compared 
with previous direct loan authority of $20,- 
000, and participation loan authority of 
$100,000. Approximately 75 percent of all 
loan applications may now be approved 
locally. 

The SBA also has liberalized its special 
loan programs for small retail, service, and 
wholesale businesses. Where there is bank 
participation the SBA has raised its maxi- 
mum share from $15,000 to $25,000, and 
where the loan is made entirely by SBA the 
maximum has been increased from $12,000 to 
$25,000. 

Less emphasis is being placed on collat- 
eral and more emphasis on ability to repay 
where businesses are soundly managed, and 


loan applications reached a 
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have good earnings and credit records, and 
good prospects. 

As a result of the great increase in loan 
applications, pending applications have 
risen from 1,063 on December 31, 1960 to 
1,501 as of June 30, 1961. This increase in 
backlog has occurred despite the fact that 
productivity of the Agency’s financial staff 
has risen in each month since February. 

Actions being taken to reduce the pres- 
ent backlog of applicaitons and otherwise 
improve service in the loan program are 
these: Streamlining and simplification of 
loan processing and closing procedures, in- 
cluding development of simplified loan ap- 
plication forms; development of participa- 
tion loan procedures under which banks 
may close, disburse and service loans, thus 
freeing SEA personnel for financial counsel- 
ing and loan administration; an intensive 
effort to recruit additional loan examiners 
where vacancies permit; and borrowing of 
qualified personnel from other agencies to 
help handle the tremendous volume of loan 
inquiries. 

New responsibilities 


a. The SBA is moving ahead on a loan 
program authorized by the Housing Act of 
1961, for small businesses displaced by fed- 
erally financed urban renewal, highway, and 
other construction projects. The Agency 
has developed necessary loan procedures 
and, with the cooperation of the Urban Re- 
newal Administration, is streamlining oper- 
ating procedures to give more effective aid 
to displaced businesses. 

b. The SBA is working closely with the 
Area Redevelopment Administration on pol- 
icies and plans for the redevelopment pro- 
gram, and on plans for SBA administration 
of all commercial and industrial loans made 
under the program. The SBA will also par- 
ticipate in technical assistance activities, 
and in increasing Government cotnract 
awards in redevelopment areas. 

IV. DISASTER LOANS 


Disaster loan activity varies greatly with 
the extent of storms, droughts, and similar 
disasters. In January-June, SBA received 
911 applications for $12,419,000 from per- 
sons whose homes or businesses had been 
damaged by storms or other disasters, and 
from small businesse suffering economic in- 
jury through drought or excessive rainfall. 
It approved 946 loans for $10,423,000 (total 
includes some loans pending as of January 
1, 1961). In January—June 1960, SBA re- 
ceived 349 disaster loan applications for 
$4,172,000 and approved 305 loans for 
$2,510,000. 

Through June 30, 1961, SBA had approved 
a cumulative total of 12,019 disaster loans 
for. $122,767,000. 

V. GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS ASSISTANCE 


During this 6-month period SBA expanded 
and intensified its help to small firms in 
obtaining Government prime contracts and 


. subcontracts. The cooperative program un- 


der which SBA and purchasing agencies set 
aside purchases to bid on solely by small 
business was strengthened at the policy- 


making and purchasing office levels, resulting 


in record set-asides and contract awards; 
action was taken to increase the small busi- 
ness share of subcontracts and of research 
and development contracts; and greater as- 
sistance was given individual small buysi- 
nesses. 

Joint set-asides for small business 


During January through June 1961, SBA 
and cooperating purchasing agencies jointly 
set aside 22,320 proposed Government pur- 
chases totaling $998,464,102 to be bid on 
solely by small business; 22,361 contracts 
amounting to $746,827,443 were awarded to 
small firms as a result of set-asides. 

The number of set-asides for small busi- 
ness bidding was 81 percent higher this pe- 
riod than in January—June 1960; the number 
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of contract awards resulting from set-asides 
was 69 percent higher. The January—June 
1960 figures were 12,333 purchases totaling 
$630,412,540 earmarked for small business 
bidding, and 13,163 contracts for $484, 924,- 
485 awarded small firms. 

The joint set-aside program also reached 
new highs in the fiscal year which ended 
June 30, 1961. A total of 34,256 Govern- 
ment purchases amounting to $1.6 billion 
were set aside for small business bidding, 
compared with 21,592 proposed purchases 
amounting to $1.1 billion in fiscal year 1960. 


Contract awards resulting from set-asides 


numbered 34,272 for $1.2 billion in fiscal 
year 1961, compared with 24,152 contracts 
for $878,168,714 in fiscal 1960. 

As of June 30, 1961, a cumulative total 
of approximately 119,000 purchases amount- 
ing to about $6.8 billion had been set aside 
for small business bidding since start of the 
agency; a cumulative total of about 128,000 
contracts for approximately $4.8 billion had 
been awarded small firms as a result of set- 
asides. 

Two arrangements that contributed sig- 
nificantly to the set-aside program in Janu- 
ary—June 1961 are class set-asides and set- 
asides of construction contracts. 

In the case of class set-asides, a cooperat- 
ing purchasing agency and SBA agree that 
purchases of a particular item or group of 
items, on which small bidders have been 
competitive in the past, will be set aside in 
the future without formal determination. 
This arrangement led to set-asides totaling 

$186,818,214 this period. 

_ In the second arrangement, the Defense 
Department and SBA assume that SBA has 
proposed a set-aside on any construction 
procurement that is over $2,500 and under 
$500,000. This arrangement resulted in set- 
asides totaling $411,081,928 in January—June. 

The joint set-aside program with the De- 
partment of Defense strengthened 
greatly by the President’s announcement of 
March 15, 1961, that the military depart- 
ments had been instructed to increase the 
small business share of their contracts by 
at least 10 percent. The SBA regards this 
as a minimum goal, however, and will seek 
a larger increase. 

The program also has been strengthened 

by closer SBA liaison with the military and 
civilian departments and agencies. In the 
most important action in this regard, SBA 
has appointed representatives to work with 
the Assistant Secretaries of the Army, the 
Navy, and the Air Force who determine pur- 
chase requirements, plan purchases, and es- 
tablish purchasing regulations. 
_ SBA Officials also have initiated a series of 
meetings with representatives of major pur- 
chasing agencies to discuss ways to further 
increase the small business share of their 
purchases. 

Future actions to improve the program in- 
clude: Wider and more intensive SBA ef- 
forts to obtain set-asides at major purchas- 
ing centers; greater efforts to have contract- 
ing Officials use more adequate purchase de- 
scriptions and specifications and drawings, so 
as to encourage small business competition, 
and greater emphasis on obtaining oppor- 
tunities for small business to bid on pur- 
chases now supplied by one or a few large 
businesses. 

Certificates of competency 
: When a small firm has bid low on a con- 
tract, and the contracting officer questions 
its financial or productive capacity te per- 
form the contract successfully, the firm may 


appeal to SBA. If SBA determines that the 


firm is competent to fulfill the contract, it 
issues a “certificate of competency.” The 
purchasing officer must accept the certificate 
as conclusive as far as financial and tech- 
nical requirements of the contract are con- 
cerned. 
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In January-June, SBA received 241 appli- 
cations for certificates, and issued 134 cer- 
tificates relating to contracts valued at 
nearly $60 million. In January-June 1960, 
SBA received 160 applications for certificates, 
and issued 68 certificates relating to con- 
tracts totaling $10,683,000. 

The saving to the Government resulting 
from the January-June 1961 certificates, 
based on the difference between the small 
firms’ low bids and those of the next lowest 
bidders, who otherwise would have received 
the contracts, was $3.8 million. 

Through June 30, 1961, SBA had issued a 
cumulative total of 904 certificates relating 
to contracts valued at $175.7 million. The 
overall saving to the Government through 
these certificates has been about $14.3 
million. 

Subcontracting assistance 


Because the emphasis in military purchas- 
ing is now on large and highly complex 
items, such as missiles and electronic equip- 
ment, prime contract opportunities for 
small business have decreased. To offset 
this decrease, SBA is pressing for increased 
subcontract awards to small firms. 

Toward this end, agency Officials have 
scheduled meetings with representatives of 
major defense prime contractors, industry 
associations, and Government agencies to 
plan joint action to increase subcontract 
awards to small business. 

The SBA also has made many contacts 
with prime contractors and large subcon- 
tractors to arrange cooperative subcontract- 
ing programs. Agreements have been con- 
cluded with 49 large contractors. These 
led to development of 936 subcontract op- 
portunities in January-June, and SBA called 
these opportunities to the attention of more 
than 1,900 qualified small firms. 


Research and development contracts 


Another prime SBA objective is to increase 
the small business share of research and de- 
velopment contracts. These contracts make 
up a growing proportion of all military pur- 
chasing, yet the small business share of the 
contracts has declined steadily in the past 
4 fiscal years. 

During this 6-month period, SBA worked 
with top officials of the Department of De- 
fense, the individual military departments, 
and the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration to establish joint small busi- 
ness research and development programs. 

As a result of these meetings, the Depart- 
ments of the Army and Air Force now are 
providing SBA advance information about 
future research and development projects, 
and SBA is locating qualified small firms to 
bid on them. In January-June, it referred 
about 1,000 small firms to these bidding 
opportunities, or 4 times as many as in the 
same period last year. Efforts by SBA and 
NASA to boost the small business share of 
NASA research and development require- 
ments also are making progress. In the 9 
months which ended March 31, 1961, small 
firms received 15 percent of the dollar 
amount of such NASA contracts. 


Other contracts assistance services 


The SBA made record or substantial 
progress in other contracts assistance pro- 
grams in January-June 1961. It helped 
more than 21,000 small firms obtain listing 
on appropriate bidders lists and with other 
problems related to selling to the Govern- 
ment; located about 8,000 small firms to 
provide small business competition on more 
than 1,600 purchases where such competi- 
tion has been lacking; participated in or 
cosponsored 55 contract opportunity and 
similar meetings for small business owners; 
processed 6 applications for approval of 
small business production or research and 
development pools; and developed plans for 
improving SBA’s facilities inventory, which 
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now includes data on the productive capa- 


bilities of 75,000 small firms, through con- 


version to a punchcard system. 
VI. ASSISTANCE IN BUYING GOVERNMENT TIMBER > 
AND SURPLUS PROPERTY 

The SBA is giving small firms increased 
help in buying Government-owned timber 
and surplus property. In fiscal 1961, SBA 
and cooperating agencies made about 120 
set-asides of timber in Federal forests for 
sale to small business. These involved ap- 
proximately 225 million board feet of timber 
valued at $4.5 million. Other recent actions 
include revision of the definition of a small 
concern in the forest products industry to 
make certain that logs purchased in small 
business set-aside sales will go largely to 
small firms when resold; agreement with the 
Defense Department on a set-asides of 
Government-owned timber from military 
reservations, and development of a program 
of loans to small loggers and sawmill opera- 
tors to help them meet the access-road 
financing requirements of Government tim- 
ber sales contracts. 


VII. ASSISTANCE UNDER SMALL BUSINESS 
INVESTMENT ACT 


Tremendous impetus has been given the. 
small business investment company pro- 
gram this 6-month period by speeding up 
licensing of applicants through improved 
procedures; eliminating unnecessary paper- 
work that had served to discourage pros- 
pective organizers of SBIC’s; recodifying and 
simplifying SBA regulations so they are more 
readily understandable and useful to SBIC’s, 
and providing widest possible dissemination 
of information about the program. 

During January-June, the SBA licensed 
128 additional small business investment 
companies (SBIC’s) to provide equity capital 
and long-term loans to small business. By 
comparison, in January-June 1960, SBA li- 
censed 48 SBIC’s. 

As of June 30, 1961, the agency had i 
censed a total of 303 SBIC’s, of which 298 
licenses remained in force (5 companies had 
surrendered their licenses) . 

Like the number of companies, total 
capitalization of SBIC’s has shown a sharp 
rise, from $167 million in early February to 
$240 million at June 30. Of this figure, only 
$36 million has been committed by SBA in 
return for subordinated debentures issued > 
by licensees. Thus, for each dollar of Fed- 
eral funds committed to SBIC capitaliza- 
tion 86 have been supplied by private 
sources, including 54 commercial banks 
which have formed, or helped form, SBIC’s. 

Firm plans of SBIC’s could bring into the 
program an additional $208 million in the 
next few months. Of this amount, $81 mil- 
lion is represented by applications for li- 
censes in process at June 30 (most of these- 
applications have already received condi- 
tional approval). The remaining $127 mil- 
lion is represented by proposed additional 
public offerings of stock by SBIC'’s. 

If funds available to SBIC’s in the form 
of operating loans from SBA are included, 
the grand total potentially available to small 
concerns under the program reaches $672 
million. 

Development company loans 

The SBA also has taken action to em- 
phasize and expand the State and local de- 
velopment company programs. AS a 
result, the programs made record i 
during January through June. In 
period, SBA approved 37 loans for $4,480, 008 
to local development companies, and 2 loans 
for $490,000 to State development companies 
to help provide financing and facilities for 
small] business. 

In January-June 1960, SBA approved 19 
loans for $1,972,000 to local development 
companies, and 2 loans for $1,300,000 to State 
development companies. 
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Cumulative totals as of June 30, 1961, were 


118 loans for $13,829,000 to local devlop- 


ment companies, and 7 loans for $4,104,000 
to State development companies. 

To make certain all States and local com- 
munities know that development company 
loans are available, a widespread informa- 
tional program was conducted beginning in 
March. This program included a letter from 
the Administrator to all State Governors; 
to approximately 5,000 local development 
companies, chambers of commerce, and other 
organizations concerned with economic de- 
velopment, and to 2,000 county and muni- 
cipal officials. 

Action was taken to increase the number 
of businesses eligible for financial aid under 
the lending programs, by authorizing de- 
velopment companies to use optional size 
standards in determining whether firms may 
be helped with the SBA loan funds. 

The special measures SBA has taken to aid 
areas of substantial unemployment—reduc- 
tion of the interest rate on loans in these 
areas, and provision for a 25-percent up- 
ward adjustment in business size stand- 
ards—also have spurred the program. 

Where an SBA loan is to be used to help 
a@ specific small business in an economically 
depressed area, SBA may waive its require- 
ment that the development company pro- 
vide 20 percent of the cost of the project. 
Moreover, where there has been community 
participation in previous development proj- 
ects and additional local funds are not 
available, the 20-percent requirement may 
be waived. 

To help small firms obtain access to 
leased space in shopping centers, SBA is 
permitting development companies to use 
loans for construction of shopping centers. 
As a further step, it is considering the 
feasibility of some form of rental insurance 
or guarantee. 


VIII. MANAGEMENT AND RESEARCH ASSISTANCE 


Each program of management assistance 
to small business—publications, administra- 
tive management courses, research on small 
business management, and assistance with 
individual problems—made record progress 
in January—June. 

Management publications 

Forty-eight new publications were issued, 
compared with 43 in January-June 1960. 
Businessmen obtained nearly 1,370,000 
copies of SBA publications in the first half 
of 1961, compared with about 932,000 in the 
same period of 1960. More than 10,450,000 
copies of SBA’s management publications 
have been distributed since start of the 


agency. 
One publication issued this period that 


is worthy of special mention is “A Survey 
of University Business and Economic Re- 
search Projects, 1957-61.” It provides 
information about nearly 3,000 business and 
economic research projects completed or in 
progress in 320 colleges and universities. 
Administrative management courses and 
| conferences 

In January-June, SBA and 144 educa- 
tional institutions cosponsored 207 admin- 
management courses for small 
business owners and managers. This com- 


pared with 123 courses cosponsored in the 


game period of 1960, and makes a total of 
more than 1,100 courses which have been 
cosponsored by SBA. More than 6,700 busi- 
nessmen attended the courses this 6-month 
period, bringing total attendance to date 
-to more than 36,000. 

The agency is now seeking to reach addi- 
tional small businessmen by offering early 
morning and televised courses. A televised 
course will be given in Washington County, 
Md., this fall. 

In January—June, SBA and trade asso- 
ciations and other groups also cosponsored 
16 conferences and similar meetings aimed 
at improving small business management. — 
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Management research 


January—June, SBA approved for 


During 
publication 28 studies of small business 
management financed through grants to 
State agencies and public and private educa- 
tional institutions in fiscal years 1959 and 
1960. Typical of these projects was a Uni- 
versity of Minnesota study of “Organiza- 
tional Relationships in the Growing Small 
Manufacturing Firm” and an Indiana Uni- 
versity report on “Control for Profit in a Re- 
tail Automobile Dealership.” 

The 105 grants made by SBA in fiscal 1959 
and 1960—one grant of up to $40,000 in 
every State each year—will résult in a total 
of some 225 separate research projects. 
Pending an evaluation of the program, no 
funds were provided for grants in fiscal year 
1961. 

Management counseling 

The SBA counsels new, prospective or 
established small businessmen through per- 
sonal interviews, specialized publications, 
and other forms of assistance. In January- 
June, about 6,000 inquirers were assisted, 


compared with 5,600 in the same period last. 


year. 
IX. EXPORT TRADE OPPORTUNITIES 


The SBA is planning increased assistance 


to small business concerns engaged in, or | 


seeking entrance to, the foreign trade field. 
The Agency plans establishment of an Office 
of Foreign Trade, which will seek to alert 
small firms to oversea opportunities, to en- 
courage them to explore such opportunities, 
and to instruct them in methods to be fol- 
lowed in setting up a successful export busi- 
ness. Among other activities, this office will 
arrange conferences on export opportunities 
for small manufacturers, such as those co- 
sponsored by SBA last year with the Univer- 
sity of Toledo, Toledo, Ohio, and the Babson 
Institute of Business Administration, Wel- 
lesley, Mass. The SBA has under way sev- 
eral research projects concerning various 
aspects of foreign trade as they affect small 
business, and will issue publications of spe- 
cia] interest to ‘small exporters, and give 
small firms other assistance in this field. 


X. OTHER ACTIVITIES 
The Small Business Administration is ap- 


pointing Small Business Advisory Councils 
at the national, regional, and State levels. 


Through the councils, it will be able to draw 


upon the advice of approximately 1,000 lead- 
ing small businessmen and others who have 
a knowledge of and interest in SBA pro- 


grams and in the problems of small business. 


In the area of small business size stand- 
ards, SBA is seeking to make its criteria 
more understandable and useful to small 
firms, and perhaps ultimately to consolidate 
them into one or a few standards applicable 


to all SBA programs. 


American Merchant Marine in Jeopardy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON © 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 29, 1961 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, Con- 
gress ventures into waters where the 
United States neither has nor should 
have any jurisdiciton whatever when it 
seeks to regulate international shipping. 
This is clearly pointed out in an editorial 
appearing in the July 19, 1961, issue of 
the New York Journal of Commerce. 
The text of the editorial is as follows: 
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During the century or so that the ocean 
steamship conference has been employed to 
stabilize rates, schedules and services gener- 
ally among ship operators of many different 
flags in a given trade, it has been under in- 
vestigation or the target of restrictive logis- 
lation for nearly half that time. 

There were British investigations in 1906, 
1909 and 1919. There was a big U.S. in- 
vestigation by the Alexander committee 
which, beginning in 1912, culminated in the 
Shipping Act. of 1916. There were further 
investigations in this country throughout 
much of the fifties, culminating in the 
Supreme Court’s decision in the Isbrandtsen 
case (1958). This decision cast serious 
doubt on the legality of the “dual rate” or 
“exclusive patronage” system used by many 
conferences in granting lower rates to ship- 
pers using conference ships exclusively than 
to those who did not. ; 

So, ever since 1958, things have been up 
in the air. Congress has been studying the 
matter off and on, having temporarily ex- 
tended the status quo until this coming 
September 15—its reasoning being that by 
then it could formulate legislation that 
would, after a fashion, legalize the confer- 
ence system without wrecking it. 

The result is H.R.. 6775, a measure which 
embodies the recommendations both of the 
Bonner and Celler committees of the House. 

On the surface, this measure appears to 
sustain the findings of the Alexander com- 
mittee, of all the British Royal Commis- 
sion studies and of the studies made recently 
in Japan; namely, that the steamship con- 
ference system is essential to stability in the 
ocean trades and that the contract rates sys- 
tem so widely employed should be legalized, 
though with new permanent safeguards to 
protect the public interest. 

So far so good. We have no quarrfel with 
the basic principles on which H.R. 6775 is 
founded, or is supposed to be founded. But 
when it comes to spelling the “safeguards” 
demanded as a price of “relegalizing’” the 
contract rate system, H.R. 6775 ventures 


‘into waters where the Congress of the 


United States neither has nor should have 
any jurisdiction whatever. 

Ve are referring to provisions which would 
giv >\ Washington power to control conference 
rates, and to require the production of “in- 
formation” which could be of a confidential 
nature from foreign conference members. 

The whole effect of this measure is, in 
fact, to try to create some sort of U.S. con- 
trol of conference rates and practices paral- 
leling that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission wields over interstate commerce. 

And it represents—to us, at least—a serious 
error in judgment. The argument that such 
action is necessary to protect U.S. foreign 
commerce is quite invalid. 

It happens that no country has any for-_ 
eign commerce exclusively to itself. The 
trade between Britain and the United 
States and Japan and the United States is 
just as much British and Japanese in each 
instance as it is American. And it also 
happens that British and Japanese law af- 
fecting dual rates, rebates and the like, 
depart in significant respects from the meas- 
ures contemplated in H.R. 6775. 

In attempting to “export” U.S. regulatory | 
practice and antitrust statutes, the framers 
of this measure are heading right for a 
most unpleasant series of jurisdictional 
clashes on the high seas where no country 
has any valid jurisdictional rights at all. 

The victims of such clashes would, of 
course, be the ship operators who could get 
into serious trouble at one end of a voyage 
for simply complying with the law of the 
land at the other end. 7 

It seems highly likely, in fact, that the 
first effect of the enactment of H.R. 6775 
in its present form would be to compel 
withdrawal of many foreign lines from the 
conferences and the second would be the 
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collapse of the conferences themselves. Al- 
most inevitably, with this single stabilizing 
element gone from the ocean trades, a 
chaotic series of rate wars would follow. 
And who would the losers be? First and 
foremost, the American merchant marine, 
and especially its large subsidized core. 


- Second, the established lines of Western 


Europe which, with a few exceptions, repre- 
sent the mercantile marine arm of the NATO 
powers. The Japanese might fare less badly, 
but let it be recalled that it was on behalf 
of 11 major Japanese lines this week that 
George Yamaoka presented one of the most 
persuasive cases yet made against H.R. 6775. 

One of the worst features of the Bonner 
bill (as H.R. 6775 is often called) is that it 
just doesn’t make sense. 

Its purported aim is to save the confer- 
ences; its practical effect would be to sink 
them. It seeks to remedy some undeniable 
abuses by creating a much worse abuse— 
the extraterritorial extension of U.S. juris- 
diction to areas in which it doesn’t belong, 

Finally, it threatens damage to the ship- 
ping resources of the very countries (includ- 
ing our own) whose maritime strength is 
most important to the free world. 

We do not ask for defeat of the Bonner 
bill because of the necessity of legislation 
to avoid a hiatus after September 15. It 
should, however, be thoroughly revised and 
given some semblance of reality. We shall 
have more to say of this in the future. 


‘Will Federal Aid Destroy Private 
Colleges? 


EXTENSION REMARKS 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 29, 1961 
Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, is Fed- 


eral aid a help or hindrance to privately 
endowed institutions of higher educa- 


tion? Will Federal handouts, with or 


without strings attached, tend to dis- 


courage private contributions and thus 
make colleges and universities more and 
more dependent upon tax dollars? Will 
Federal aid ultimately destroy private 
colleges? 

These questions should be pondered 
carefully as we consider proposals to 
continue and to expand Federal aid to 
higher education. I invite the atten- 
tion of my colleagues to this thoughtful 
article, published in the summer 1961 
issue of Comments, a periodical pub- 
lished by Illinois College, an outstanding 
church-related college located in Jack- 
sonville, I1.: 

FEDERAL AID FOR PRIVATE COLLEGES 

One of the most far-reaching and fateful 
problems facing the people of America today 
has to do with increasing the power and 
responsibility of the Federal Government. 
The whole nature of the American system 
may be radically altered if Government con- 
tinues to assume greater responsibility in 
the everyday affairs of its citizens. 

The problem has many facets, among 
which is the relation of the Federal Govern- 
ment to private colleges. A generation ago 
the Government had almost nothing to do 
with private higher education. Today it is 
suggested that the larger private institutions 
appoint a person or staff of officers to manage 


‘governmental relations. 


The vast increase began during World War 
II when most colleges had some sort of train- 
ing program for the armed services. After 
thay came the GI bill which sent millions 
of students to college at Government ex- 
pense. Benefits were extended later to Ko- 
rean veterans, war orphans, and disabled 
members of the armed services. 

A second relationship had to do with sur- 
plus property. Married students housing, 
“temporary” classroom buildings, used jeeps, 
blankets, canvas, tools, scientific apparatus, 
and a host of other kinds of equipment were 
to be had for little or nothing. Surplus 
property is still being distributed in large 
quantities to educational institutions of all 
grades and types. 

One of the major and apparently per- 
manent developments during the last decade 
was the low-interest Federal loan program 
for the construction of dormitories and din- 
ing halls. These programs are self-liqui- 
dating in that payments to the Government 
of money received from the use of the fa- 
cilities will pay off both interest and prin- 
cipal charges in about 40 years. 

The Federal Government has provided 
generous grants for research and study for 
faculty members and graduate students. 
The National Science Foundation provided 
a number of grants for Illinois College per- 
sons including the cost of a full year’s ex- 
pedition to Africa by a member of the bio- 


logical staff. Several other faculty members 


have taken summer courses financed by the 
Foundation which is supported by Federal 
funds. A National Science In-Service Train- 
ing program for high school teachers of 
physics and mathematics was conducted by 
Illinois College 2 years ago. Illinois College 
has also been a recipient of benefits under 
the Fulbright program for graduat* students 


and faculty members. 


The National Defense Student Loan pro- 
gram makes available millions of dollars to 
students who are attending undergraduate 
instititutions. In fact, all the money needed 
to date for generous loans to students has 
been available. 

The tendency is to add to the number and 
scope of Federal programs in higher educa- 
tion. Proposals for a Federal scholarship 
program, something like the Illinois State 
scholarship system, are being considered. 
It is also suggested that there be matching 
grants for construction of academic facil- 
ities. Some go so far as to propose that 
the total cost of new buildings for academic 
purposes be provided from Federal funds. 
It is also within the possibility that direct 
grants may be made for operating expenses. 

Unquestionably the educational needs of 
America and the burdensome task of secur- 
ing gifts to meet mounting costs condition 
many boards and presidents of private col- 
leges toward the acceptance of Federal funds. 
However, the line must be drawn somewhere 
if privately financed independent colleges 
are to survive. If the private and church 
related colleges are to remain the monitors 
of higher education, they cannot depend 
upon congressional appropriations. It is 
highly unlikely that churches and corpora- 
tions would continue to maintain or in- 
crease their contributions to the independent 
colleges if tax funds are to be allocated for 
ongoing needs. If part of the current 
budgets of the colleges are to be met from 
Federal funds, why not all? 

The real danger lies in the elimination of 
the private sector of higher education which 
has contributed so much to American life. 
No one would deny the need for tax sup- 
ported institutions, but no careful viewer 
of the American scene can conclude that it 
would be in the best interests of America 
for all higher education to be tax supported. 
The only escape the private colleges have 
from becoming tax supported institutions is 
the generous contributions of churches, cor- 
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porations, alumni, and friends. There is 
plenty of evidence that the needs of Illinois 
College and others of its kind can be met 
through philanthropic contributions, and in 
this direction les the wise course which will 


preserve in higher education the essential — | 


element of independence which has kept 


‘America strong. 


Representation in Congress for the Virgin 
Islands 


EXTENSION REMARKS 


HON. ADAM. C. POWELL 
OF NEW YORK 
_.IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 29, 1961 
Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following statement by 


Warren E. Brown, President of the Vir- _ 


gin Islands Unity Party, St. Thomas, 
STATEMENT BY WARREN E. BROWN, PRESIDENT 

OF VIRGIN ISLANDS UNITY Party, Sr. 

Tuomas, V.I. 

We are not dismayed by the action of the 
Subcommittee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs of the House of Representatives in 
passing a version of the bill (H.R. 4752), to 
give the people of the Virgin Islands repre- 
sentation in Congress through election of a 
nonvoting delegate in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Rather, we take the optimistic 
view that the Congress in its wisdom will 
soon take positive action to clear the way to 
welcome into its ranks the Delegate from 
the Virgin Islands with the same status as 
that enjoyed by the Resident Commissioner 
from Puerto Rico. 

We are not unmindful of the fact that the 
struggle of dependent peoples everywhere 
for increasing measures of self-government 


and more recognition, is a long and arduous 


one. And in this struggle, the people of the 
Virgin Islands can count on powerful 
friends in high places, such as the Honorable 
WAYNE N. ASPINALL, chairman, House Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs Committee; Con- 
gressman Leo W. O’Brien, chairman of the 
Special Subcommittee on Territorial and 
Insular Affairs; and Congressman ADAM 


CLAYTON POWELL, and many others, who 


have shown a sympathetic understanding of 
the desires and ambitions of the people of 
these islands to assume more and more of 
the duties and obligations of ae: 
ment under the American flag. 

Additionally in our favor, the voice of po- 
litical realism is being heard across the face 
of the earth and will be heard more clearly 


_in the future wherever subject peoples reside. 


Very early in September, the Caribbean Or- 
ganization, compr representatives of 
hundreds of thousands of Caribbean peo- 


ples—British, French, Dutch, American— 


will meet in San Juan, P.R., to chart a course 
of economic and political advancement for 
the peoples of this area. The people of the 
American Virgin Islands will be represented 
there and their voice will be heard, as our 


representatives assist in the drafting of im-. 


portant proposals. This meeting will stamp 
the people of the American Virgin Islands as 
partners with the other Caribbean peoples in 
an international effort to find solutions to 


common problems of this area. Its impor- 


tance cannot be overemphasized. 

Small though we are, our status as an 
outlying possession of the United States and 
our neighborhood among territories of other 
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nations in the Caribbean, which are fast 
evolving as self-governing entities, give us 
a special importance. What America does, 
or fails to do in granting us more recogni- 
tion and enabling us to achieve increasing 
measures of self-government, will be widely 
noted and viewed as a ul demon- 
stration of national policy and competency 
in dealing with people and problems of de- 
pendent areas. Favorable action of the Con- 
gress in granting our people effective direct 
representation will necessarily, and vossibly 
to a larger extent than is now apparent, 
strengthen our country’s position and in- 
crease its influence and prestige in the coun- 
cils of all the nations of the earth. 

That is why we in Virgin Islands Unity 
Party feel that this is a time for the people 
of the Virgin Islands to renew their efforts 
and determination to achieve greater recog- 
nition. We have faith and confidence in the 
democratic process, and even though at times 
Congress seems slow to enter into new fields 
of legislation, we feel that it will take the 
high road of political realism and enact a 
bill giving us a delegate with the same status 
as that enjoyed by the Resident Commis- 
sioner of Puerto Rico in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 


Builders or Destroyers? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 29, 1961 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, the June 
17, 1961, issue of National Review fea- 
tures a book review written by Dr. Jo- 
seph F. Thorning, which, I believe, Mem- 
bers of the Senate will find interesting. 
The book is entitled ‘“‘Builders of Emerg- 
ing Nations,” by Vera Micheles Dean. 

Dr. Thorning is highly critical of this 
book for reasons which he clearly out- 
lines in his review. I ask unanimous 
consent that this item be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the review 
was ordered to be printed in the REc- 
ORD, as follows: 

BUILDERS OR DESTROYERS? 


(By Joseph F. Thorning) 


Mrs. Vera Micheles Dean, author of 
“Builders of Emerging Nations,” has been 
an oracle of the Foreign Policy Association 
_ for many years. On April 15, 1937, for ex- 
ample, she pictured the Soviet Union as a 
place where only two classes, workers and 
peasants, live amicably side by side and 
where there is room for only one party, the 

Communist Party, which boldly defends the 
' interests of workers and peasants to the 
very end. In her explanation of “the New 
Constitution of the U.S.S.R.,” Mrs. Dean re- 
lated that Soviet elections would take place 
on the basis of universal, equal, and direct 
suffrage, and by secret ballot. She took the 
document seriously. Leon Trotsky, himself 
a@ Marxist-Leninist, was presented as the 
sole dissenter. 

In another FPA report (“Labor and Man- 
agement in the USSR.,” June 15, 1938), 
with Mr. Joseph Barnes as a primary source, 
Vera Dean concluded that Soviet cldims 
of socialist democracy should not be dis- 
missed as false or hypocritical merely be- 
cause they do- not correspond to Western 
concepts of democratic institutions or Leon 
. Trotsky’s interpretation of Marxist doctrine. 

It is in the light of such assertions that 
readers can judge the merits of her por- 
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traits of 18 “builders” (2 of them dead: 
Kemal Ataturk and Ramon Magsaysay, both 
Freedom Fighters and champions of nation- 
al independence). Alive and active are 
Messrs. Mao Tse-tung, Fidel Castro, R6mulo 
Betancourt, Josip Broz-Tito, Nikita Khru- 
shchev, Nehru, Nasser, Kwame Nkrumah, 
Sukarno, Tom Mboya, Bourguiba, Houghouet- 
Boigny, David Ben Gurion, U. Nu, Nyerere, 


and Ayub Khan. Several of these are re- 


spectable, respected rulers. 

According to Mrs. Dean, the nations, led 
by the aforesaid men, may be expected to 
“adopt authoritarianism’ but, we must 
hope, not totalitarianism on the Commu- 
nist model; will direct, but not necessarily 
control, their economies; will show concern 
for social welfare and encourage change amid 
tradition; and practice a policy of nonaline- 
ment similar to that followed by India.” It 
does not occure to the author that positive 
neutralism, as happened in the highly in- 
dustrialized, somewhat socialized Czechoslo- 
vakia of Eduard Benes and Jan Masaryk, can 
simply serve as a steppingstone to Soviet 
slavery. “Apparently, she doesn’t know what 
took place in Fidel Castro’s Cuba, far from 
the Soviet frontiers and with only remote 
contacts with the Red armed forces of So- 
viet China and the U.S.8.R. Is this a case of 
the blind leading the blind; or are there rose- 
colored glasses interfering with Mrs. Dean’s 
vision? 

The lady in question is deeply troubled 
about all colonialism, with little concern 


about Marxist-Leninist colonialism. Signs 


of the latter are discernible in some parts 
of the Soviet Empire: the Baltic captive na- 
tions; bloodstained Hungary; East Germany; 
Bulgaria; a republic in the American Medi- 
terranean where only the popular Socialist 
Party is legal; and in that new emerging na- 
tion, the kingdom of Laos. A broad coalition 
government, embracing Communists, Mrs. 
Dean must know, is as surefire an enslaving 
technique as the Nazi protectorate was in 
Central Europe. 

As soon as a Soviet gauleiter, or team of 
gauleiters, emerges to provide constructive 
economic and political development, free 
from subjection of foreign rule in Vietnam, 
ot Thailand, or Malaya, or the Philippines, 
it may be taken for granted that Vera 
Micheles Dean will produce another manual 
that, in the words of the publisher, will 
make “a significant contribution to the un- 
derstanding of complex developments tak- 
ing place in all parts of the world today.”’ 
Such a study might accelerate the pate of 
events—overlooking the small point that a 
genuinely neutral regime can be the ante- 
chamber of national suicide. 

The guided democracy and “guided econ- 
omy” of Indonesia’s Sukarno also elicit warm 
Sympathy from Mrs. Dean. Long ago, she 
proclaimed that the achievements of “any 
form of socialism’”’ may be impossible “with- 
out resort to coercion.” For similar reasons 
almost lyrical praise is lavished upon the 
Marxist-Leninist Dictator Tito. Mrs. Dean 
emphasizes that he “played a major role in 
building the ‘third force’ of uncommitted 
nations, a group which has grown rapidly 
with the admission of newly independent na- 
tions of Asia and Africa to the U.N.” Noth- 
ing is reported about Tito’s support of all 
major foreign policies of the Soviet bloc, 
including votes in the U.N. for the Castro 
brothers, Fidel and Raul. Can this be an 
oversight on the part of the FPA expert? 

The views of Vera Micheles Dean do not 
seem to have changed much over the years, 
although they are stated more boldly than 
ever before and although the “need for 
change” is one of the leitmotifs of this most 
recent excursion into a future utopia. Open- 
ing, “the doors to the future,” of course, is 
Mr. Nikita Khrushchev, with his “quick 
grasp of scientific and technological prob- 
lems. * * *” This passage portrays him as 
an idol, or ikon, to “a generation whose most 
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prominent leaders are industrial managers 
and nuclear scientists, agronomists and as- 
tronauts.” How alluring is the prospect that 
there would be just one politician. Expend- 
able, or mere subordinates, would be philos- 


ophers, statesmen, judges, prophets, poets, 


artists, reporters, editors, and upholders of 
the Bill of Rights. Mrs. Dean is confident 
that neutralism can conduct humanity to 
the promised land: One world, one govern- 
ment. 

In order to provide such glimpses of a 
social paradise, Mrs. Dean relies, largely, 
upon “hope” as a cornerstone of foreign pol- 
icy for the United States. Billions of Amer- 
ican dollars to subsidize the new varieties 
of “national communism” can shore up 
Marxist tyrants, provided their personal links 


‘to Moscow and Peiping are not too obvious. 


No free world would vote money to a Nazi 
Tito; Tito, the Communist, can be financed 
without strengthening the whole Marxist- 
Leninist world. * * * | 
The blind spots on the author's intellec- 
tual retina become meaningful as demon- 
Strable special pleading after a scientific 
scrutiny of her “Selected Bibliography.” 
“Tito and Goliath” by Hamilton Fish Arm- 
strong is featured. No mention is made of 
“Tito’s Promised Land,” by Professor Alex 
N. Dragnich of Vanderbilt University; or 
“Tito: Moscow’s Trojan Horse,” by onetime 
Belgrade University Professor Slobodan M. 
Draskovich; or “Tito’s Communism,” by 
Josef Korbel; or “Ally Betrayed,” by David 
Martin. | 
Under Latin America three of the scant 
seven titles recommended are ‘“‘The New York 
Times articles by Herbert L. Matthews on the 
Castro revolution,” the somewhat dated bi- 
ography of Fidel of Cuba by Jules Dubois; 
and Romulo Betancourt’s ‘Venezuela: 
Politica y Petroleo.”’ 
Scholars familiar with the classic works 
of reference on Asia, Africa, the Middle East, 
Latin America, the Soviet empire and Tito’s 
Yugoslavia are apt to repeat with the late 
Professor William Graham Sumner of Yale 
University: “The facts never speak for them- 
selves. They are selected and arranged.” 


Removing the Safeguard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA | 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 29, 1961 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Los Angeles 
Evening Herald Express of Friday, Au- 
gust 18, 1961, seems to follow very closely 
the thinking of a majority of the Mem- 
bers of the House relative to the borrow- 
ing authority requested by the President 
in connection with the Act for Interna- 
tional Development for 1961: 

REMOVING THE SAFEGUARD 

President Kennedy asked authority from 
Congress to be allowed to borrow $8.8 bil- 
lion over the next 5 years to finance long- 
range development loans as a part of the 
foreign aid bill. 

But why for 5 years or even 4 years? There 
is no assurance that Mr. Kennedy even will © 
be President then. Someone else might be 
elected; someone else will have hold of the 
purse strings. 

The President’s argument is that he wants 
the 5-year-term authority because it would 
enable the administration to undertake long- 
range projects on a businesslike basis with- 
out the danger of interference by Congress, 
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which might decide not to advance the 
money. 

But that is what we would not like to see, 
the abandonment by Congress of its power to 
carefully oversee, and to deny, the squan- 
dering of billions of dollars if it feels such 
expenditures are not in the people’s interest. 

It would be a complete surrender of Con- 
gress’ power to check extravagances. It 
would be a givein to dictatorship at the top. 


Senator Tuomas J. Dopp, Connecticut 


Democrat, proposed an amendment to the 
aid bill which would flatly prohibit any 
assistance to Communist regimes behind the 
Iron Curtain. | : 

In this connection, Senator Dopp declared: 

“Aid to the Communist, in whatever 
guise, strengthens their war machines, rein- 
forces their reign of terror against their own 
people, helps them to hide their failures, 
lends them respectability, breaks the spirit 
of underground resistance, and weakens the 
free world by diverting our resources from 
our own vital needs.” 

Our principal fear is that if the long-range 
bill should be passed there might be wrong- 
ful diversion of the taxpayers’ billions, with- 
out the safeguard of congressional approval. 

No matter how much the committees, or 


Congress, might oppose any of these loan 


proposals, they would have no power to stop 
the spend boys. Even when the spenders are 
dead wrong. 

Although we know this is a period of emer- 
gency, there is no good reason for Congress 
to abandone its power to hold the Nation’s 
purse strings. 


Why a Law Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 29, 1961 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with great pleasure that I call the at- 
tention of the Congress to an address 
delivered by Miss Grace Lewis of Newark, 
N.J., at the Essex County Courthouse on 
Law Day, May 1, 1961. Miss Lewis, who 
is State delegate of the National Associa- 
tion of Women Lawyers, was cited for 
the program of activity of her Commit- 
tee on Law Day and World Peace 
Through Law, by the General Assembly 
of the Association at the 62d Annual 
Meeting in St. Louis, Mo., on August 8. 

In this dangerous era, when destruc- 


‘tion has passed the point of no return, 


the project of World Peace Through Law 
sponsored by our legal associations is 
truly commendable. As Miss Lewis 


pointed out in her speech, “The Ameri- 


can Bar, in its infinite wisdom, decided 
to take action to instill in this world, the 
value of the force of law, in opposition 


~ to the law of force that is being demon- 


strated all over the world so vividly.” 


The address, entitled “Why a Law 

Day,” follows: 
Wuy A Law Day 
(By Grace Lewis, of Newark) 

Our laws are the basis and the force that 
have made our Dem the richest and 
the greatest Nation in the world. Our De- 
mocracy is a government of laws made by 
and for the common people. It is the com- 
mon people who show the force of those 
laws to be the rule of our land, and you 
are the common people. 


Today, all over the world, civilization is 
crumbling, because the law of force is being 
substituted for the force of law in many 
of the other lands. The American bar, in 


its infinite wisdom—and I want to say that 


I tried to get an appointment with Sylves- 
ter C. Smith, who is the incoming president 
of the American bar, and I am a member 
of that bar, as I wanted him to take my 
place to tell you what they did, but I could 
not even get him—but the American Dar, 


in its infinite. wisdom, decided to take action 


to instill in this world, the value of the 
force of law, in opposition to the law of 
force that is being demonstrated all over the 
world so vividly. 

In 1957 a delegation of the American bar 
decided to make a pilgrimage to England 
to show this world the necessity for a Law 
Day, and to establish the value of the force 
of law. I was one of those participants in 
that pilgrimage. 

In England, where the Battle of Runni- 
mede was fought in 1215, and the Magna 
Carta was signed, they in their good wis- 
dom, the wise men of the American Dar, 
erected a monument to that Magna Carta, 
that famous paper that was signed by King 
John by force to give the common people 
their rights and their freedoms, and to 
prove that the authority being exercised all 
over the world by kings, monarchs and 
rulers was wrong, and that the common 
people had rights, and that the Magna 
Carta gave them those rights. 

That Magna Carta was the basis of the 
first 10 amendments of our Constitution. 
In 1785 the Founding Fathers of our Con- 
stitution called them the Bill of Rights, and 
those inalienable rights are the difference 
between the force of law and the law of 
force. Benjamin Franklin brought back to 
us from England a copy of that Magna Carta, 
and that Magna Carta is the basis for your 
Ten. Amendments to our Constitution. 
When he gave it to them he said, “They give 
you the rights and freedoms, all the rights 
to which you are entitled, if you can keep 


them.” 


Can you? How? 

This is what I told those women, and if 
it does not apply to you, you just forgive 
me for it: 

1. Preach and practice respect for our 
laws. 

2. Awaken your citizens and remove their 
apathy about our laws. 

3. Be constantly vigilant about the law- 
making processes of our legislators and our 
politicians. Watch and be a part of the poli- 
tics of your community. Be a politician, 
and be a good one.” 


The National Lottery of Brazil 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. PAUL A. FINO 
OF NEW YORK | : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 29, 1961 
Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I would like 


to tell the members of this House about 
the national lottery of Brazil and also 


about the State lotteries of Brazil, for 


Brazil is not content with just one lot- 


tery. 


In 1960, the Brazilian national lottery 
brought in gross receipts of close to 
$20 million. The net income to the Gov- 
ernment, which was treated as ordinary 
revenue, amounted to about $7 million. 

Fourteen Brazilian States operate lot- 
teries, and these lotteries profit the 
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Federal Government as well as the State 
governments, for the Federal Govern-. 
ment taxes the State operations on be- 
half of the social security program. | 

Brazil has many Government lotteries, 
and Brazil profits accordingly. The 
United States would be immensely better 
off if it had the wisdom to establish 
even just one lottery. 


Need for American Salesmanship in a 
Dynamic World. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 29, 1961 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, at the — 
Elks State convention at Hagerstown 
Md., on the evening of August 26, 1961, 
Hon. CHARLES “MAc” MATHIAS, Repre- 
sentative in Congress of Maryland’s 
Sixth District, delivered an address on 
“The Need for American Salesmanship 
in a Dynamic World.” 

‘The convention marked the end of a 
term of office of a fellow Marylander, 

Mr. Robert Bowlus, as Tri-State Associa- 

tion president, the Tri-State Associa- 

covering the States of Maryland and 

Delaware, and the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Bowlus, presently serving as secre- 

tary of Frederick Lodge No. 684, is past 

exalted ruler of that lodge, and was 
honored with the presidency of the tri- 
state group as a result of his valuable 
contribution to the organization and to 
the community. In speaking of the 

Elks, I feel constrained to mention the 

excellent. service of Mr. Bowlus. i 
Representative Matuias, in his excel- 

lent address before the State convention, 

stressed the importance of effectual per- 
sonal diplomacy as an essential weapon 
in the cold war. The remarks of Mr. 

MaTHIAsS revealed the problems which 

we as a nation must face if we are to 

sell the American way of life to the 

world. As the speech is most timely, I 

ask unanimous consent to have the text 

of the address printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorpD. | 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

SPEECH BEFORE THE ELKS STATE CONVENTION, — 
HAGERSTOWN, Mb., ELKs CLuB, AuGUsT 26, 
1961—-THE NEED FoR AMERICAN SALESMAN- 
SHIP IN A DYNAMIC WORLD 
The world of today is one of tension as 

the Berlin crisis deepens by the hour. The 

President has alerted the Nation to a grave 


emergency. Congress has approved Presi- 


dential authority to call some 250,000 re- 
servists to active duty. Our entire Nation 


is preparing for any deterioration of the 


Berlin situation that may materialize in 
the future weeks. And activities in Laos, 
Cuba, and other world areas emphasize the 
inherent dangers of contemporary interna- 
tional politics. All of us hope and pray that 
the present world crisis will be solved by a 
just and peaceful solution. This is the. 
spirit that will propel our activities in the 
weeks and months ahead, 
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But next year and indeed for many years 
to come we must face the reality that world 
crisis will be ever present. The Communist 
leaders have promised a relentiess quest for 
eventual total dominance over all nations. 
We must therefore realize normalcy in 
today’s world means permanent crisis with 
its consequent heavy obligations on the free 
world. To meet the challenges this con- 
tinuing crisis demands we must fashion 
and mold a flexible foreign policy that is 
aggressive in spirit but peaceful and hu- 
manitarian in tone. 

Two facets are now of prime importance 
in any future foreign policy program. We 
must strive for a rejuvenated and dynamic 
personal diplomacy. And this in turn must 
be complemented by our spokesmen and 
diplomats having keen, intellectual 
awareness of our democratic system and its 
great ability to improve and assist the 
peoples of the world. 

The power politics of the mid-20th cen- 
tury has cast personal diplomacy into a new 
area of prime importance. Premier Khru- 
shchev has mastered the art of the smile, the 
wave of the hand, and the high pressure 
word of mouth—always emphasizing the in- 
evitability of eventual Communist victory. 
While Khrushchev often seems unable to 
temper his Communist braggadacio with 
wisdom and statesmanship, think of the 
great good that can be achieved by the 
Western spokesman who not only displays 
&@ positive, electric personality but adds to 
it a sense of wisdom, an intellectual ap- 
praisal of his democratic heritage, and a 
sincerity of expression. 

The good will that can be engendered by 
an effective personal diplomacy was recent- 
ly evidenced by Gen. Douglas MacArthur's 
return journey to the Philippines. There, 
we saw an outpouring of affection and 
friendship from millions upon millions of 
people. No matter what your political 
philosophy, no matter what your feelings 
for the man, this journey of personal di- 
plomacy has had great significance for each 
of us in a time of international crisis. 

If we are going to engage in successful 
personal diplomacy, it should now be strik- 
ingly apparent that we must send Americans 
to other lands who understand the concepts 
and values of the peoples of those lands. 
And we must also send Americans who have 
labored in those distant areas, and whose 
labors have justly earned the respect and ad- 
miration of the people there. | 

Whether we like it or not, we are engag- 
ing in personal diplomacy every day at the 
conference table, at multilateral negotia- 
tions, and in diplomatic visits abroad. We 
are in a continuing contest with a person- 
able Russian leader as well as with other 

ous, extroverted personalities from 
the Communist world. Thus, when our 
leaders represent this Nation at interna- 
tional conferences they must realize that 
they are no longer dealing merely with a fi- 
nance minister or an agricultural chairman. 
Rather our Gelegates are dealing with the 
peoples of those lands, for in a very real 
sense they are molding the future lives of 
such individuals. Consequently, our spokes- 


men must make their case heard and un- 


derstood by the people concerned. Empty 


syllables or rhetorical disguise must disap- — 


pear from our diplomacy. And in their 
place must emerge an awareness of the mis- 
fortunes of others, a sincere and active ef- 
fort to dispel starvation and poverty, and a 
fervor to make our democratic way of life 
understood and accepted by the new na- 
tions and also by the old nations struggling 
for a better existence. 

What we need today are salesmen who can 
sit down with the shopkeeper and sell him 
an order of goods; salesmen who can cham- 
pion the cause of democracy and convey its 
message and benefits to people everywhere. 
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Indeed, all of us must have a strong faith 
in our own political and economic system. 
We have seen it improve and mold our Na- 
tion into a mighty arsenal of democratic 
ideals. We can now utilize this same sys- 
tem to fortify the world against disease, 
against poverty, against atheism, against to- 
talitarianism. We can and we must if our 
own way of life is to survive. 

In today’s world the dominant ideology 


has once again become nationalism—this 


is the pulsating force that propels Western 
nation and Communist nation alike. But 
most of all it is the ideological source of 
life to the uncommitted nations; the newly 
emerging nations; and the young peoples of 
the world who are molding their lands and 
their lives into the international compon- 
ents of the future. 

Nationalism is once again the spark that 
has enflamed a world. The relentless search 
for a national self-determination is wit- 
nessed in one new nation after another 
across the continent of Africa. We see the 
quest for growth, strength, and social pur- 
pose spreading through Latin America. The 
struggle for national cohesiveness is reen- 
acted time and time again in the world of 
today. 

While nationalism of the 19th century was 
primarily directed at “political freedom,” 
nationalism of the 20th century has become 
a search for freedom from hunger, and free- 
dom from economic exploitation. The ideal 
of the men and women in the young emerg- 
ing nations of the world it not a love of de- 
mocracy or a hatred of communism as 
such—rather their ideal is the positive reali- 
zation of social justice, and of political and 
economic advancement. These are the goals 
man seeks today. And if the United States 


and the other Western nations are to have © 


influence with the emerging nations—and 
most importantly with the peoples of those 
nations—we must equate democracy with 
these national aspirations. 

But we must all realize that when the 
young nations achieve a national entity and 
a national spirit, the shelves in the store 
are still bare. The job of the salesman then 
becomes all important—for his job is to fill 
those shelves with a set of political prin- 
ciples that will fortify the new nations and 
strengthen the freedom and independence 
of the western world. 

We must therefore, consolidate our ideals 
and engage in statesmanship and diplomacy 
to an increased degree of effectiveness. 
Western democracy has a right to consider 
itself in harmony and in union with the as- 
pirations of people everywhere, for it is in 
harmony with those who seek a better to- 
morrow. Democracy has a claim on the 
young nations of the world and can further 
their aspirations principally because its very 
foundation—its credo—is based on a simple 
belief in the dignity of the individual—a 
belief in the dignity of his mind, his body, 
and his soul. 

These very concepts must be utilized to 
illuminate the vacuous content of Commu- 
nist ideology as applied to the homeless, 
the starving, and the oppressed. How vivid 
the emptiness of communism becomes when 
we look at events of the past few weeks. 

Is it self-determination of people when 
Communist police must string barbed wire 
and erect concrete walls to prevent vast 
numbers of East Germans from leaving their 
Communist paradise? 

Is it economic progress when potato and 
meat lines are reappearing across Eastern 
Europe and a severe cholera epidemic has 
followed an appalling food shortage in Com- 
munist China? 

Is it_social justice when a highly respected 


Russian scientist defects to the West because . 


as he said, “if I stayed in the USSR., I 
would not be able to give to mankind all 
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that I could if I were in a free, democratic 
country.” 

If we seek victory in the cold war, we of 
necessity seek victory of ideology. Our ac- 
coutrements of battle become the word of 
truth, and the deeds of good will. Our am- 
bassadors and representatives must be pre- 
pared to effectively refute the boasts of com- 
munism and they must make their words 
heard and understood by the people of the 
world—not only by their governments. 

Furthermore, our deeds must give evidence 
to our words. Our fareign aid is one such 
material example. But we must also evi- 
dence a singleness of purpose, a comrade- 
ship of spirit. The economic and social bet- 
terment of the individual must be our moti- 
vating force. With fervor of belief in our 
democratic heritage we must actively seek 
the positive realization of social justice and 
of political, economic, and social democracy 
for peoples everywhere. We must reawaken 
our international concern for the future and 
rekindle our dedication to posterity. This 
is our task of today. And, with courage and 
patience, this will provide our victory and 
our peace of tomorrow. 


Aid for Depressed Areas: It’s Depressing 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
| Tuesday, August 29, 1961 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, when the 
bill providing aid for depressed areas 
passed the Congress those of us who 
voted against it did so in the conviction | 
that it would bring little relief to a de- 
pressed area that local citizens could not 
achieve by themselves; and also that it 
would become a haven for bureaucratic 
expansionists. 

Few of us expected, however, to have 
our predictions confirmed so quickly. 
And we are honestly depressed to dis- 
cover that those in charge have been a 
little less than forthright in the manner 
in which areas have been declared eli- 
gible for benefits under the plan. In 
other words, the utter irresponsibility 
with which areas have been defined as 
“depressed” has surprised and angered 
the localities affected which, left to their 
own devices, had come to the conclusion 
that they were doing all right. 

One of the leading daily newspapers 
in my district—the Daily Republican of 
Phoenixville, Pa.—has editorialized on 
this subject and has pointed to a number 
of communities that have been labeled 
substandard to the amazement and anger 
of the local citizenry. In commenting on 
this reaction the editor stated: 

If the Depressed Area Act hadn’t passed, 
the area would have raised this money local- 
ly, too. But now that the act is in force, 
people everywhere will look to the U.S. Treas- 
ury first instead of using their own resources. 

The passage of this law points up the 
necessity of skepticism about new welfare 
legislation at a time when defense spending 
must be heavy. We could easily depress the 
other three-quarters of the United States. 


All of which is exactly what I tried to 
emphasize in opposing the original legis- 
lation when it was considered in the 
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House and it further supports my con- 
tention that the depressed area program 
could prove to be an even bigger boon- 
doggle than WPA. 

The editorial in question is made a part 
of these remarks and is recommended 
for your careful pérusal: 

DEPRESSED? 


Many Congressmen and citizens questioned 
the utility of the new Depressed Areas Act 
and pointed out its shortcomings. Pleas of 
national need and sympathy for the unem- 
ployed drowned them out, though, and the 
law now is being carried out. 

Seldom does a new law verify the misgiv- 
ings of its critics so quickly. 

Even Congressmen who voted for it are 
amazed that already one county in every four 
in the United States has been declared a de- 
pressed area. Often this has come as a sur- 
prise to the local people, who hadn’t noticed 
any distress. 3 | 

Dawson County in central Nebraska, which 


earned $60 million through farming last year, 


found itself depressed by Federal definition. 
Just before the label was attached, a new 
auto parts plant was finished in Dawson 
County town of Cozard. 

The plant cost $4.5 million, and needed 250 
workers. The owners had a hard time 
recruiting a work force—because of full em- 
ployment. 

Senator JOHN Tower, of Texas, complains 
that 47 east Texas towns have been declared 
depressed, and are nothing of the kind. For 
instance, in a typical recent week the de- 
pressed little city of Tyler began building 
new homes worth a third of a million dollars. 

Officialdom in Washington celebrated the 
declaration of Gassville, Ark., as Depressed 
Area No. 1. Gradually the facts came out. 
There will be 1,000 new jobs there, all right, 
but dickering for the new plant had been 
going on for years and was cinched when a 
necessary $535,000 bond issue was approved 
by local voters before any Federal aid was 
available. Gassville will get $129,000 as a 
gift from the rest of us to build a new water 
system. 

If the Depressed Area Act hadn't passed, 
the area would have raised this money lo- 
cally too. But now that the act is in force, 
people everywhere will look to the US. Treas- 
ury first instead of using their own resources. 

The passage of this law points up the nec- 
essity of skepticism about new welfare leg- 
islation at a time when defense spending 
must be heavy. We could easily depress 
the other three-quarters of the United States. 


Little League World Series 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HERMAN T. SCHNEEBELI 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 29, 1961 


Mr. SCHNEEBELI. Mr. Speaker, last 
Saturday afternoon I was privileged to 
attend the final game of the Little 
League world series, held in Williams- 
port, Pa. The crowd composed of inter- 
ested spectators from localities through- 
out the United States and the free world 
totaled some 16,000 people—much more 
than the total combined population of 
the communities represented by the eom- 
peting teams. El Cajon, Calif., from a 
town of 5,418, won out over the team 
from El Campo, Tex., population 6,216, 
in an exciting contest conducted in the 
finest traditions of American sports- 
manship. It is not insignificant that the 
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Little League world championship was 
decided between representatives of small 
towns, for it is my contention that the 
small communities constitute the solid, 
strong, and steady foundation of our 
way of life. Activities such as the Little 
League series both instill and exemplify 
the qualities that have made our coun- 
try great. Following this reasoning, it 
is interesting to note that Mr. Mako 


‘Perez, a Cuban expatriate who has trav- 


eled extensively promoting worldwide 
baseball activity, recently stated: “In my 
opinion, Little League baseball is the best 
good will ambassador this country has.” 

The August 27 issue of the Grit, the 
outstanding weekly newspaper published 
in Williamsport, Pa., contains an edito- 
rial summarizing the highlights of the 
1961 Little League world series: 

Everything good that has been said about 
all of the previous Little League national 
tournaments deserves to be repeated for the 
series of 1961, concluded yesterday. It was 
another gratifying chapter in the long his- 
tory of these games in Williamsport. And, 
crowned at Howard J. Lamade Memorial 
Field was a new and most deserving cham- 
pion, El Cajon, Calif. 


_ From the moment when a home run sailed | 
out of the park in the seventh inning of the 


first game, eliminating Levittown—last 
year’s titlist—the California boys loomed as 
most dangerous competitors. But El Campo, 
Texas, also had impressed the spectators, 
especially in the semifinals when it dis- 
posed of Monterrey, Mexico, which twice 


before had captured Little League cham-. 


pionships. Thus, a ding-dong battle, right 
down to the wire, was expected. And that’s 
just what happened, with a home run by 
Mike Salvatore in yesterday’s final inning 
sewing up the championship for El Cajon. 
Our warm congratulations to the new 
kings of Little League baseball—but un- 
stinting praise must go also to all the lads 
who took part in this thrilling international 
event. There was spirited play and fine 
sportsmanship throughout. | 
Incidentally, let the senior division of play 


_ be not overlooked. Hearty congratulations 


to Natrona Heights, representing Pennsyl- 
vania, who emerged as champions of this 
first tournament, played at Bowman Field. 


Should We Honor Our 1794 Treaty? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS © 


OF 


HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
. IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 29, 1961 
Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, there 


may be times when the path of progress 


does not always lead in the right direc- 
tion. The Kinzua Dam might well be a 
case in point. Have all the possibilities 
been explored? Many are of the opin- 
ion they have not been. Distinguished 
authorities have suggested more feasi- 
ble, more desirable, and less costly loca- 
tions. 

The President has said the dam is 
under construction, it is not possible to 


stop work or locate it elsewhere. A 


recent Government report would appear 
to refute the statement that because 
construction has been begun it cannot be 
stopped. The report in question cannot 
be attributed to the President, but states 
specifically a road project was started, 
the feasibility then questioned, funds 
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were exhausted and it now ends on the 
side of a mountain in the middle of 
nowhere. 

As we reflect, our Founding Fathers 
did not make too many errors. Should 
we of this day honor the treaties they 
made yesterday? The editorial which 
follows indicates the U.S. Government 
should keep its word. = | 

SHOULD KEEP OuR WoRD 


Has the last word been said on the Kin- 
zua Dam, now that the President’ himself 
has spoken? This month, Mr. Kennedy 
made public a letter he has sent to the Sen- 
eca Indians, explaining that they will have 
to give up part of their land along the Alle- 
ghany River above Pittsburgh. The dam is 
under construction, Mr. Kennedy said in 
his letter, and it is not possible to stop work 
on it or locate it elsewhere. 

We beg to differ. It is perfectly possible 
to stop construction of the Kinzua Dam. It 
is perfectly possible to dam the Alleghany at 
another spot. And it is perfectly possible 
to keep the pledge that the Government of 
the United States made to the Seneca In- 
dians in 1794, a pledge which guaranteed the 
Senecas everlasting rights to the land that 
is now being taken away from them. 

Let us point out, by the way, that this is 
not the usual case of eminent domain, of 
private persons surrendering through force 
of law land which is judged useful for pub- 
lic purposes. Not at all. Privately owned 
land taken lawfully by the right of eminent 
domain is different from land ownership of 
which has been guaranteed by the solemn 
word of the Federal Government and san- 
tioned by a President of the United States, 
in this case, George Washington. Taking 
the land away from the Senecas involves an 
outright repudiation of the promise of the 
U.S. Government. And those who have ac- 
quiesced in this action, among whom are 
Senator CLARK and President Kennedy, are 
thus assuming a grave responsibility. 

We are of the opinion that honor means 
something. We believe that when the Gov- 


- ernment of the United States makes a prom- 


ise, that promise should be kept. President 
Kennedy has made no solemn pledge in the 
form of a treaty to the people of West Ber- 
lin. Yet he has indicated that we should 
be willing to fight a nuclear war to keep a 
moral commitment to these people. At the 
same time he tells the Seneca nation that 
the U.S. Government cannot keep its word 
to the Indians. 

The Senecas have agreed to accept the 
Kinzua Dam if it is demonstrated to them 
beyond a doubt that this particular dam is 
necessary. But they are not convinced that 
it is. They went so far as to consult a dis- 
tinguished engineer, Arthur Morgan, former . 
head of the Tennessee Valley Authority, who 


_ tramped all over the terrain and suggested 


what, to him, were cheaper and better flood 
control projects. 

We just do not understand why Senator. 
CLARK and others have failed to exhaust 
every means of finding a way to dam the 
Alleghany without breaking the promise of 
the U.S. Government. Itcan be done. And 
it should be done. We should keep our 
word. 


A Far-Reaching Discovery 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES > 
Tuesday, August 29, 1961 
Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 


Speaker, just when man discovered that 
supply and demand determined what he 


7 
- 
a 


should do and how he should live is 


’ buried in the myths of antiquity, but ap- 
parently that truth has been rediscov- 


Business Week of August 26, on page 
20, called attention to the present ex- 
istence of this old truth in the following 


manner: 
HOUSING DeMAND Fars To Support Hopes 
FOR A RISE 


Government programs to aid hieuubine can 
do almost anything except repeal the law of 
supply and demand. Nevertheless, demand 


in the ong run determines the rate at which 
homes will be built. 


Evidence mounts that demand just isn’t. 


there—at least not enough to support any 
real comeback in homebuilding this year. 
And many housing experts are trimming 
their forecasts for next year as well. 
_ July housing starts are the latest signal 
that the slight pickup that began in the 
‘second quarter may be running out of steam. 
Private starts last month dropped to an an- 
nual rate of 1,317,000 dwelling units (sea- 
sonally adjusted)—almost 5 percent below 
the June rate. 

This slippage, coming on the heels of suc- 
cessive increases during the previous 3 
months, was disappointing to those who 
counted on a steady rise in the last half to 
pull the homebuilding industry out of its 


slump. 

During the 7 months of 1961, housing 
starts have only pulled even with last year. 
Work began on 773,400 public and private 
units from January through July this year, 
compared to 776,000 units a year earlier. 

What's lifting the total, however, is the 
stepped-up rate of public housing—30,400 
dwelling units so far this year, against 18,- 
800 a year ago. Private home building, on 
the other hand, still lags by 14,500 units. 

HOMES—FOR SALE OR TO LET—AMPLE 


One explanation for the sag in private res- 
idential construction may be found in the 
mounting vacancy rates. 

For-sale vacancies Jumped to 1.4 percent of 
existing structures during the second quarter 
of 1961, according to Commerce Department 
estimates. That was an unusually sharp 
increase in a rate that has hovered between 
1 percent and 1.2 percent for the past 3% 
years. But it should be no surprise to long- 
time observers of population and housing 
trends. 7 

In rental properties, too, supply has been 
growing faster than demand. It’s now easier 
to find an apartment or house to rent than 
at any time since the 1930’s. Rental vacan- 
cies rose to 8.1 percent of available supply 
during the second quarter of 1961, compared 
with 7.3 percent a year earlier. 

APARTMENT BOOM MAY BE ABATING | 


The reason for the increase in rental va- 
cancies is not hard to figure. Much of the 
pressure has been lifted from the rental mar- 
ket by the many new apartment projects 
that have been going up in the past year. 

Last year contract awards for new apart- 
ment buildings rose to more than $1.3-bil- 
lion—a thumping 72 percent increase over 
the year before, according to McGraw-Hill’s 
Construction Daily. This brisk pace contin- 
ued through May of this year, with oontracts 
ahead of 1960 by a wide margin. 

_ Lately, however, there are signs that this 
boom in apartment building may be running 
down. Contract awards slowed considerably 
in June and July—enough to pull the 7 
months 4 percent below last year. 

HOME ALTERATION A RISING MARKET 


Builders, by the let-down in 
construction of new homes, are increasingly 
attracted to one burgeoning phase of the 
residential market—alterations and repairs. 
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Last year homeowners and tenants spent 
$13 billion on fix-up projects; $514 billion of 
this went for structural changes—additions 
and alterations. 

Commerce Department estimates that for 
every $10 spent on new homes in the first 
quarter of 1961, another 87 was spent on 
upkeep and improvement. 


Alarming Power of Bureaucrats To Over- 
ride — of Congress 


EXTENSION or REMARKS 
_-HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 29, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, how easy 
it is for us to lose our democratic proc- 
esses and become a regimented people 
is clearly shown in the following editorial 
from the Chicago Daily Tribune concern- 
ing the action of a top-level administra- 
tion bureaucraf to disregard a congres- 
sional action because “he did not agree 
with it.” Mr. Speaker, we had better 
wake up and put an end to bureaucratic 
decisions which move us further along 
the road to dictatorship before it is too 


late. 
The editorial follows: 
BUREAUCRATS ON TOP 


Representative RALPH HaRveEY, of Indiana, 
has warned his colleagues that if civil service 
employees of the Federal bureaucracy con- 
tinue to succeed in superimposing their 
judgment on the will of Congress, then “we 
have lost the constitutional authority that 
is vested in us.” 

The constitutional power of Congress is 
to make the laws; the constitutional func- 
tion of the executive branch, from the Pres- 
ident down, is to see that they are faithfully 
executed. 

Yet, said Mr. Harvey, he was offering an 
instance in which a bureaucrat overruled 
Congress. He cited testimony of Edward 
Martin, Assistant Secretary of State for Eco- 
nomic Affairs, who was questioned about op- 
erations to dispose of surplus agricultural 
commodities. 

“We were questioning Mr. Martin as to 
why a proper deal with one of the major 
Latin American republics—and a 
nation—had not been consummated,” Mr 
Harvey related. “In this instance the 
country had sent a mission here to Wash- 
ington to exchange sugar for wheat. They 
received the contract to sell us sugar but 
were not given an opportunity to take the 
wheat in exchange. This was very much 
in contrast with the policy the House and 
Senate had set forth in the extension of the 
Sugar Act, and so we were trying to deter- 
mine in this hearing, with Mr. Martin as 
a witness, why the policy of Congress had 
not been carried out. 

“Mr. Martin very 
he did not agree with the policy as set forth 


by the Congress and that he assumed full 


responsibility for rejecting it, and, in fact, 
discouraged the visiting country from actu- 


ally adhering to the policy as set forth by 


Congress. This particular type of activity 
* * * indicates an even more alarming as- 
pect of our present position in international 
affairs: to wit, that the Congress no longer 
is presumed to have any voice in the policies 
that are carried out by this country.” 


It would certainly seem to be more sen- 


distinctly stated that 
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sible to trade commodities which are glut- 
ting storage capacity for something, such as 
sugar, which we can use, than to”compel 
purchase of the sugar with no diminution 
of the surplus of wheat. But that is sub- 
sidiary to the fact that bureaucrats feel they 
can ignore their obligation to execute the 
laws if these laws run contrary to their own 
judgments or prejudices. 

Unless Congress acts with force to end 
bureaucratic usurpations, it has no one but 
itself to blame for the fact that its delib- 
erations will be reduced to exercises in a 
vacuum. 


The Will To Win 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 29, 1961 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on nu- 
merous occasions, I have inserted timely 
articles on geopolitical, foreign policy, 
and constitutional questions in the Rec- 
ORD, among them some by Mr. Anthony 
Harrigan. 

The latest contribution by this distin- 


guished writer is an article in the Au- 


gust 1961 issue of the U.S. Naval Insti- 
tute Proceedings, the well-known and 
influential monthly magazine for the 
advancement of professional, literary, 
and scientific knowledge in the Navy. 
The article carries the following bio- 


graphical sketch of its author: Educated 


at Kenyon College and the University of 


Virginia, Mr. Harrigan served with the © 


U.S. Marine Corps during World War II. 
He is director, Foreign Policy Research 
Institute, Charleston, S.C., and also 
associate editor with the News and 


Courier of Charleston. A contributor 


to several national magazines, his arti- 
cles have appeared in the New York 
Times, American Heritage, and Amer- 


ican Historical Review. 


The article by Mr. Harrigan follows: 
THE Witt To WIN 
(By Anthony Harrigan) 

As important to a navy as new ships and 
late-model weapons is a victory psychology. 
In the last analysis, it is the will to win that 
turns the tide of battle. The great conflicts 
of former centuries are replete with illus- 
trations of the truth that the nation that is 
emotionally dedicated to victory is the na- 
tion that triumphs, even though its weapons 
may not be a match for the enemy’s weapons. 
To cite only one example, the outnumbered 
airmen of the Royal Air Force defeated the 
Luftwaffe in the Battle of Britain because 
they had the will to win. ; 

This is a truth of which American naval 
officers should constantly remind themselves 
in these days of exotic weaponry. While 
modern naval warfare cannot be considered 
apart from the marvels of science and tech- 
nology, the crucial element in any battle on, 


under, or above the seas remains the human 


being and his determination to win over the 
enemy. 

No group of men is more aware of this 
than the masters of world communism, 
whose first objective, throughout the his- 
tory of their revolutionary movement, has 
not been the seizure of new territories, but 
the crippling of the will to win in the hearts 


of free men. If this will is impaired, all the © 
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extraordinary devices of modern war are 
. worthless, and a nation becomes ripe for 
conquest. | 

Grounds exist for believing that Americans 
fail fully to comprehend this truth. Con- 
cern with gadgetry often is excessive in the 
Armed Forces. When the man at the sonar 
or behind the missile is considered, talk 
centers on the question of technical skill or 
the level of intelligence. But intelligence 
and skill are not the same as will. Accord- 
. ing to Webster, will is the “total conscious 
process in effecting a decision.” And the 
will to win for American servicemen must 
be a deep-seated determination not merely 
to fight until a condition of peace is ar- 
ranged, but to give every ounce of one’s 
being to gain complete supremacy over an 
enemy. 

The United States does not lack brave 
men who are ready to give their lives in de- 
fense of their country. Nevertheless, a case 
can be made that, to some degree, the Na- 
tion’s will to win has been disarmed. In- 
dication of this may be found in the notion, 
prevailing in some circles, that there are 
substitutes for victory in the free world’s 
protracted war with the Communist enemy. 
Dr. Thomas C. Schelling, writing in the 
Bulletin of Atomic Scientists, has said that 
Americans “tend to identify peace, stability 
and the quiescence of conflict with notions 
like trust, good faith and mutual respect.” 
That is a splendid point of view in a world 
where good men rule all nations. Unfortu- 
nately, in this era in which Communist- 
dominated nations control much of the globe, 
‘good faith is nonexistent in many lands. 
Thus Americans must not equate the still- 
ness, which is only an absence of all-out 
war, with old ideas of peace. Indeed, to the 
extent that Americans confuse the silent war 
tactics of communism with true peace, to 
that extent the United States has lost a 
battle. 

The last few years have seen more Ameri- 
cans come to realize that war with commu- 
nism is not likely to be a single colossal bang, 
but a series of limited war operations. They 
are beginning to grasp the truth that world 
war III, instead of being an event that may 
occur at some indefinite time in the future, 
is nothing morg nor less than the cold war 
of the last 15 years. World war III 
internal subversion, indirect aggression in 
Lebanon, Korea, hot war maneuvers off the 
China coast, unrest in the Caribbean, and 
a variety of outbursts on the international 
scene. Together, they constitute a full-scale 
war by the Communist powers against the 
United States and its free world allies. 
The great danger for the American people 
is that they may not fully understand this 
new kind of war. Indeed, many citizens still 
mistakenly view trouble in Lebanon and 
trouble in the Caribbean as unrelated events. 
This is most unfortunate, for it is impossible 
to comprehend and analyze each interna- 
tional explosion apart from the others. 

James Burnham, writing in National Re- 
view, has correctly pointed out that “the 
Suez issue we interpreted in terms of 
Egypt’s ‘sovereign rights’ and the immorality 
of an Anglo-French appeal to forces, notin a 
global context from the perspective of which 
Nasser’s seizure of the canal was a phase in 
the Russian campaign to take control of the 
strategic pivot to Eurafrica.” This global 
context can never be ignored by the United 
States. Formosa, Matsu, Guantanamo Bay, 
the Panama Canal, and numerous other 
points of tension are related to one another. 
Each is a target in the Communist world 
plan of conquest. International agitation re- 
garding theses points—all of which have 
bearing on the defense strategy of the United 
States—often attempts to depict unrest as 
the result of legitimate national liberation 
movements. But Americans should take care 
to realize how nationalist ambitions are har- 
nessed for Communist purposes. Gen. C. P. 
Cabell, U.S. Air Force, Deputy Director of 
the Central Intelligence Agency, testified in a 
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congressional hearing on November 5, 1959, 
that the “so-called national liberation stra- 
tegy seeks to offset Communist numerical 
and political weakness through international 
organizational support and clandestine tech- 
niques of infiltration and coordination.” In 
other words, it is another war technique of 
which members of the US. Military Estab- 
lishment must be aware. 

The United States is engaged in a war 
waged in a global theater. The security of 
the waters between Formosa and the Chinese 
mainland, the political orientation of over- 
sea Chinese, the extent and quality of in- 
formation programs, and the attitude of 
American servicemen toward their duties all 
are aspects of the war situation. No naval 
commander today can afford to consider 
simply the operation of his ships. He must 
be aware of the entire spectrum on which 
this ‘world war” is being fought between the 
free world and communism. 


In considering the limited war operations 


that they may be called upon to take part 
in during the years ahead, today’s officers 
must fully understand that the quality of 
response cannot be limited if victory is to 
be achieved. Wherever American ships, air- 
craft, and fighting men are deployed, there 
must be a tremendous effort on the part of 
each officer to obtain the maximum ad- 
vantage for his country. Because a war 
operation may be restricted to one small 
island or country does not mean that the 
need for victory is less than in a conflict such 
as World War II. This may seem an odd 
point to stress, but the American experience 
of small wars with limited objectives is not’ 
great. Moreover, the American fighting 
man’s psychology is one that is likely to gen- 
erate a lot of push in the big battle where 
the threat is clearly understood. But that 


. is not where the big push is needed today; 


the need is in the small strike or police ac- 
tion or the show-the-flag mission that has 
strong political overtones. Because the en- 
tire world is the battlefield and ideological 
warfare is part of it, officers must bear in 
mind that every action, no matter how small, 
can have a profound effect on the outcome 
of the war. Asentry who is too quick on the 
trigger at a base in a host country or a 
misbehaving liberty party in a neutral 
nation can mean the loss of a battle. 

American fighting men must remember 
that at all times they have the duty of pur- 
suing national strategic objectives. Some- 
times in discussion of the specialized mis- 
sions of warfare, the basic assignment of 
the Armed Forces is overlooked. Former 


Secretary of the Navy William B. Franke 


once defined this fundamental fourfold as- 
signment as follows: 

1. To support and defend the Constitu- 
tion of the United States against all enemies, 
foreign and domestic. 

2. To maintain, by timely and effective 
military action the security of the United 
States, its possessions, and areas vital to its 
interest. 

3. To uphold and advance the national 
policies and interests of the United States. 

4. To safeguard the internal security of 
the United States. 

This basic assignment takes precedence 
ever whatever job an officer is given in his 
service. Perhaps a new emphasis on this 
basic assignment is needed so that officers 
do not forget their ultimate responsibility 
and the reason for which they are trained in 
various specialties and given a variety of 
duties. Before an officer is a destroyerman, 
a submariner, or flier, he is a defender of 
the interests of the United States. In an age 
of technological wizardry, this fundamental 

“role of the officer is not stressed adequately. 

Because defense of the interests of the 
United States is a complex matter, requiring 
a high degree of understanding of interna- 
tional issues, officers in the naval service 
must study the methods and objectives of 
the enemy. This is an arduous but neces- 
sary task. The pitfalls are many. As Presi- 
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dent Eisenhower said in a state of the Union 
message we live in “a sea of semantic dis- 
order in which old labels no longer faith- 
fully describe.” He noted that “police states — 
are called ‘people’s democracies’ * * * and 
armed conquest of free people is called 
‘liberation.’” Mr. Eisenhower warned that 
“such slippery slogans make more difficult 


the problems of communicating true faith, 


facts and beliefs.” 

In trying to find their way through “the 
sea of semantic disorder,” American officers 
must take care not to become infected with 
any spurious moralism whereby the enemy 
has persuaded the gullible that the wants 


_Of other nations that are not necessarily 


friends of the United States are absolute 
rights that must be respected in the interna- 
tional community. 

The American naval Officer has one duty 
and one duty only—to help obtain and hold 
whatever strengthens the United States in 
the cold war with the Communist powers. 
This is an age of nationalism that is stirring 
nations in Asia, Africa, and Latin America. 
In viewing this nationalism, the danger ex- 
ists that some Americans may apologize for 
their own legitimate national aspirations and 
needs. Forms of national weakness that 
must be avoided are feelings of guilt for re- 
tarded nations or misplaced idealism that 
puts the wants of these nations ahead of 
the strategic needs of the United States. If 
members of the Military Establishment per- 
mit themselves to place an unfounded sys- . 
tem of rights ahead of strictly defense con- 
siderations, the results would be perilous 
for the American Republic and its allies. It 
would mean the formation of a weakness- 
prone defeat psychology within the services 
charged with defending US. interests under 
all circumstances. 3 

World communism hopes and plans for 
precisely that result. The entire agitation 
and propaganda apparatus of the Soviet 
Union is directed to weakening the Ameri- 
can will to win. One way the enemy hopes 
to reach success is by playing upon the sen- 
sitive national conscience, hoping that an 
“America last” attitude will develop and 
thereby blunt the fighting edge of the United 
States. Communists are well aware that 
disarming the American will would be as. 
effective for them as the land, sea, 
and air forces of the Republic. 

Therefore, American naval officers and 
their brother officers in the other services 
must acquaint themselves with the propa- 
ganda war techniques and operations of the 
enemy and constantly strengthen their re- 
solve to promote a victory psychology in 
themselves and in the ranks. The first step 
is to learn that in Communist conflict strat- 
egy there are no rigid borders between war 
and peace. The Soviet submarine fleet 
maneuvers or defamation of a stanch anti- 
Communist are simply different phases of a 
vast military operation, the objective of 
which is defeat of the United States. 

One Communist tactic is to encourage in 
the free world a morality of self-destruction. 
Indeed a sizable literature has been created 
that stresses that the United States is not 
truly moral when it uses its full strength for 
its own advantage. A notion is gaining cur- 
rency that the United States, being a nu- 
merical minority in the world, must not an- 
tagonize those nations that have the greatest 
populations. This notion has not gained 
wide popular support because the American > 
people refuse to endorse appeasement when 
the issue is clearly understood. Less well 
understood is the necessity of not accepting 
limitations on national action imposed by 
any bloc of nations, irrespective of how they 
are organized or under whatever auspices. 
Where strength lies, there must lie command 
decision. That is a truth that the American 
people, including the members of the Armed 
Forces, must study and understand anew. | 
As the principal defender of freedom in the 
world, the United States must be free to 
reject all counsels of weakness, no matter 
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how many nations say it is the necessary 
response in a particular situation. It is far 
better for the free world that there be some 
hurt feelings than for the United States 
to accept a military or diplomatic program 
or arrangement that will benefit the Com- 
munist enemy. 
United States needs to survive, it must hold 
or obtain. Because, in this age of subver- 
sion, weakness will be presented as enlight- 
enment, the will to win must be very strong 
and very clear in the United States. 

Resistance to all the attacks of commu- 
nism, both open and covert, can never be 
relaxed. Robert A. Lovett, former Secretary 
of Defense, stated this well in a statement 
to Congress, in 1960. “Our system of gov- 
ernment and our way of life,” he said, “have 
come- under direct and deadly challenge by 
an implacable, crafty, and, of late, openly 
contemptuous enemy of both. If the pub- 
lic statement ‘we will bury you’ does not 
carry the message to us, then words have 
lost their meanings. Attempts to explain 
away this blunt warning of intentions by 
calling it jovial, or by saying that it really 
does not mean a big military funeral but 
just a little economic one, is a form of jocu- 
larity too close to the jugular to lighten my 
heart.” 

When communism speaks of peace, dis- 
armaments, and treaty negotiations, even 
some members of the Armed Forces may be 


taken in by the seemingly straightforward | 


statements. But anyone so tempted should 
read the report of the Sixth Congress of the 
Communist International (1928). Said this 
report: “The disarmament policy of the So- 
viet Government must be utilized for pur- 
poses of agitation * * * and to carry on 
propaganda among the masses in support of 
the only way toward disarmament and 
abolition of war, viz., arming of the pro- 
letarian, overthrowing the bourgeoisie and 
establishing the proletarian dictatorship.” 
Those who have carefully studied the 
Communist war tactics ceaselessly warn of 
the perils of propaganda. Raymond Aron, 
the distinguished French commentator on 
military matters, writes in “The Century of 
Total War” that “the battle against propa- 
ganda and infiltration must be waged in- 
defatigably.” In “Target: The World,” 
Evron Kirkpatrick, professor and author in 
the social sciences, writes that the free na- 
tions face “the most enormous coordinated, 
self-conscious effort to influence the atti- 
tudes and consequently the actions of 
ple the world has ever known.” 


The results of this effort are tragically 
plain in the arena of military operations. 
the war in southeast Asia and 
north Africa, Mr. Aron says in “On War” 
that “the people of Vietnam or north Africa 
are perhaps no more hostile to the invaders 
than they used to be. But the French are 
less convinced of their right to colonize.” 
 Thus.the Communist success in driving the 
French from previously held positions was 
partially achieved by subverting ideas in the 
French homeland. 

The challenge for American officers is to 
resist ideas that spell weakness and to 
. Strengthen the will to win by focusing on 
the primacy of American national interests 
in a world threatened by Communist im- 
perialism. 


Rowell Laboratories at Baudette, Minn. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. ODIN LANGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 29, 1961 


Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, I call 
your attention to an article from the 


Whatever positions the. 
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Minneapolis Star’s August 22 edition, 
written by staff writer Edward Schaefer. 
It tells of a million-dollar business being 
done by a pharmaceutical company lo- 
cated in the 1,300-population town of 
Baudette, in Minnesota’s far-north 
country. The magnificent achievement 
of Mr. Ted Rowell, Sr., who started as a 
young pharmacist with a vision, is an 
example of what can be done in the many 
smaller communities across our vast 
land. This is the kind of opportunity 
still provided in the United States and is 
one of the reasons we have grown to be 


the greatest Nation and strongest society 


on earth. This example of American 
enterprise is another reason why Con- 
gress must ever be on the alert to protect 
these smaller, but equally important 
businesses in our United States. . 

The article follows: 

The most uniquely located pharmaceuti- 
cal company in the country is strengthening 
its research ties with the University of 
Minnesota, North Dakota State University 
and South Dakota State College. 

Rowell Laboratories, Inc., at Baudette, 
Minn., sits on a big bend in the Rainy River 
between Minnesota and Ontario. It an- 


nounced today that its medical scholarship . 


program at the Minnesota school of medi- 
cine will be greatly expanded, probably to 
seven, next year. 

Similar expansions are scheduled in grad- 
uate research scholarships at the North 
Dakota State’s School of Pharmacy at Fargo, 
and at the South Dakota State Pharmacy 
School at Brookings, where Rowell has fi- 
nanced student scholarships. 

The company also has had graduate re- 
search scholarships at the Minnesota College 
of Pharmacy for 3 years. 

T. H. Rowell, Sr., president of the com- 
pany, said a start also is being made toward 
establishment of a research foundation to 
formalize the company’s endowments. 

The company got its start in processing 
livers of burbot fish into potent vitamin 
products and now is housed in an ultra- 
modern plant, making synthesized drugs. 

Its intention is to give 5 percent of gross 
sales to medical and pharmaceutical re- 
search. 

While the company does not publish a 
financial report, indications are sales this 
year will be about $1,350,000, up about 10 
percent from 1960. 

It is the largest supplier in the world of 
natural quinidine sulphate, used in medi- 
cines to regulate heart beats, and imports 
raw materials from all parts of the world. 


FIRM SCORES FIRSTS 
Support of general research and special 
projects is nothing new to Rowell. 
Rowell’s research with an antibiotic known 
as para-amino salicylate permitted the com- 


pany, some 10 years ago, to be the first phar- 
maceutical house in the country in prepa- 


ration of a dosage form used in eenemens of 
tuberculosis. 

For 13 months the company supplied all 
the Veterans’ Administration hospitals in 
the United States with the antibiotic. 

Before World War II it experimented, un- 
successfully, to find new uses for valuable 
extracts of the digitalis plant, grown only 
in Central Europe. 

While costly research had gone down the 
drain, facts were established about the ex- 
tracts and are available to medicine, in case 
they ever are needed. 

The company is firmly committed to the 
ethical approach in the presentation of its 
products. 

Rowell’s only advertisements. are rather 
staid announcements ap in medical 
and similar journals, and its 25 full-time 
salesmen religiously refrain from anything 
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resembling the hard sell in explaining Rowell 
products to druggists and doctors. 

But this policy does not prevent the com- 
pany from producing medicines sold under 
other labels—many large department store 
drug departments uses Rowell-made prod- 
ucts exclusively under their own names. 

And the policy does not prevent the Rowell 
company from producing products eagerly 
marketed by other companies. 

A few years back, Arthur Godfrey began 
beating the drums for a B-complex vitamin 
capsule. 

The product would, according to God- 
frey, cure just about anything except old 
age, and it slowed even that process a lot, 
Godfrey hinted. 

The orders began pouring in. The demand 
built up to such fantastic proportions it 
even swamped production facilities of the 
large eastern pharmaceutical house which 
was the prime supplier to the retailers. 

That company appealed to the Rowell 
company to take over some of the produc- 
tion. 

For 24 hours a day, 7 days a week, for 3 
years machines in the Rowell plant filled 
and packaged capsules which were in effect 
being sold by Godfrey. 

“That financed a lot of research,” Rowell 
said succintly. 

There have been recurring rumors in the 
last year or two that more than one of the 
large eastern companies would like to get 
control of the Rowell company. 

That was confirmed, in a way, when Ro- 
well Said the company is not for sale. He 
has 51 percent of the stock in his own name. 

An associate said Rowell, 56, was not in- 
terested basically because the offer included 
no provision for the 55 production workers, 
a big employment element in Baudette's 


- population of 1,300, or the scientific, manage- 


ment and sales people to whom Rowell has 
gradually shifted increasing responsibility 
in recent years. 

CLOSE TO FISHING 


There are additional reasons behind Ro- 
well’s decision to keep the plant in Baudette 
and under its present management. 

When Rowell was fresh out of the Min- 
nesota College of Pharmacy in 1928 he proved, 
pretty much on a hunch, that livers of the 
ugly burbots occasionally caught by his com- 
mercial fisherman father were rich in vita- 
mins—six to eight times as potent as cod 
fish livers. 

As he labored to establish a market for the 

burbot oil he produced in an old frame 
building, Rowell also kept close to the fish- 
ing he loves, in Lake of the Woods. 
- Rowell, a former mayor, now takes more 
time for civic jobs, such as pushing through 
the international bridge which became a 
reality last year. 

Two things have not changed—there still 
are a lot of game fish to be caught in Lake 
of the Woods, and Rowell still likes to fish. 


Dove or Vulture? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 29, 1961 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, “per- 
ceptive” is the word to describe Henry J. 
Taylor, Los Angeles Times columnist. 

Mr. Taylor, in the Times of August 18, 
1961, gives us the picture of a Commu- 
nist dove, operating in its customary 
cloak of deceit: 
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(By Henry J. Taylor) 

Inside Russia, Premier Khrushchev flies 
more like a dove of peace than our public 
may think. A fluttering left hand (the 
dove) is the secret signal for identification 
among international Communist Party mem- 
bers. And this wily blimp plays that fraud 
high, wide, and very well indeed at home. 
It is his big lie and it is hard for us to meet 
it with our big truth. | | 

We and much of the world know he is the 
threat to peace. Russian peasants see him 
as exactly the reverse. It’s the Hitler twist 
all over again. Hitler successfully swindled 
German opinion about outside “aggressors,” 
climaxing his myth with the claim that 
defenseless Germans in Poland were repeat- 
edly being attacked. While we were saying, 
“How could anybody believe that rot?” the 
German millions were saying “How long can 
the Fuehrer be expected to keep his pa- 
tience?” Then, as their high priest of self- 
defense, Hitler attacked Poland. 

It is easy for Khrushchev, in turn, to re- 
mind the Russians that Nazi Germany was 
the aggressor, the Kremlin leaders the de- 
fenders. And the Kremlin did not declare 
war on Japan until after America had 
dropped the atom bomb. Eight days later 
Japan surrendered. Russia was at war with 
Japan for less than a week. 

Khrushchev twists the delay of the Soviet 
entry into the war in the Pacific into a 
righteous attempt to “limit the war.” And 
perhaps our public does not realize that he 
constantly states to the Russians: “If you 
are an American you die, in Korea. If you 
are an Englishman you die, in Malaya. If 
you are a Frenchman you die, in Algeria. 
But you are a Russian and we Communists 
are not aggressors, so you do not die.” 

Stalin was an absolute recluse. Even 
during wartime he never once visited the 
fronts or toured the country. Khrushchev’s 
life, of course, is a perpetual baby-kissing 
fandango, from the parched desert towns of 
the south to the yak lands off Bering Sea. 

The only threat Khrushchev ever had to 
his dove monopoly was President Eisenhower 
and, blunder of blunders, Khrushchev in- 
vited this rival into his own dovecote. But 
then came the American President’s enor- 
mous reception throughout Europe and 
Asia. Khrushchev saw the movies of this 
trip—all of them—and so did his Kremlin 
cabal. As aresult, the prospect of Eisenhow- 
er dove feathers fluttering around Moscow 
must have seemed more risky to Khrushchev 
than the Soviet premier had imagined while 
conferring with Mr. Eisenhower at Camp 
David 3 months previously, when he in- 
vited the President to visit the Soviet Union. 

To commemorate that visit Khrushchev 
was printing millions of color magazines, 
with close-pal pictures of our President and 
beautiful America. Our Central Intelligence 
Agency, however, had contacts inside the 
Soviet Government printing plant and, with 
alertness; suddenly reported to Washington 
that the press run had been ordered stopped. 
The mystery of why hung in the air. This 
was 8 days before the U-2 incident. Then 
the U-2 fell into Khrushchev’s hands to pro- 
vide its timely pretext, which is exactly and 
only what the affair did. 

Thus the big le that he is the only peace 
dove remains preserved inside Russia. 

Whether Khrushchev will merchandise 
his home fraud as the jolly dove, always 
Oozing agreeableness unless aroused, to sat- 
isfy the Russian grassroots desire for no 
war or utilize it as Hitler did is the key 
question. 

And it is the Soviet Premier, not American 
or the Russian people, who has the initiative 
in this enormous and decisive choice. For 
nothing threatens Khrushchev except Khru- 
shchev, age 67. When Hitler struck to win 
his dream for his future he was 50. 
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A Request for Elimination of Restrictions 
on the Import of Residual Oil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT N. GIAIMO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 29, 1961 


Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, the mat- 
ter of the importation of residual oil has 
been the subject of a number of talks in 
this Chamber and innumerable inser- 
tions in the Recorp. At various times, 
the elimination or drastic curtailment 


of such imports has been urged as a 


palliative for unemployment, as a boon 
for the coal operator, as a prop for the 
Nation’s defense. And yet, the evidence 
is abundant that the proposed increase 
in residual oil import restrictions is none 
of these. | 

The stopping or further restricting of 
residual oil imports will not alleviate 
unemployment in the coal fields, nor 
will it strengthen the economic position 
of the coal industry; but such action 
may well weaken industry in other parts 
of our Nation and spread serious unem- 
ployment to other regions. I earnestly 
wish that those who now seek to curtail 
the use of imported residual oil will rec- 
ognize the value of such imports to our 
total economy and will devote : their 


energies more to assisting the coal miner 


and operator than to undermining the 
welfare of other American industries. 

On June 19-20, the Subcommittee on 
the Impact of Imports and Exports on 
American Employment conducted hear- 
ings at which both representatives of 
the coal industry and the oil import- 
ers as well as consumers of both fuels 
were afforded an opportunity to testify. 
When the arguments pro and con are 
aired, it becomes evident that the critics 
of such imports are more interested in 
finding a scapegoat upon which to heap 
all blame for the ills of the coal indus- 
try than in working to remedy the real 
causes for economic distress in our coal 
regions. 

In my estimation, the testimony of the 
gentlemen who spoke in behalf of the 
New England Council and the Oil Users 
Association at these hearings did much 
to dispel the myth that the curtailment 


of residual oil imports is a panacea for 


coal and revealed how such restrictions 
do great injury to many segments of 
our national economy. Last month, the 
New England Council and the Oil Users 
Association were joined by the Ameri- 
can Public Power Association in filing a 
request with the OCDM for the elimina- 
tion of present residual oil import re- 
strictions. The material they prepared 
supporting this request is similar to that 
presented to the Subcommittee on Im- 
ports and Exports. Every reason ad- 
vanced to justify the curtailment of 
residual oil imports has been answered 
and discredited in the material prepared 
by these organizations. Under unani- 
mous consent I include their brief filed 
with OCDM at this point: 


A REQUEST FOR ELIMINATION OF RESTRICTIONS 
ON THE IMPORT or RESIDUAL OIL 3 


The New England Council, the Oil Users 
Association and the American Public Power 
Association respectfully request the Office of 
Civil and Defense Mobilization to intercede 
with the President of the United States to 
rescind the residual oil provisions of the > 
Presidential proclamation of 1959, under 


which imports of residual fuel oils are sharp- 


ly restricted. 7 
In support of this request, we submit the | 


‘following facts and figures which we believe 


will prove conclusively that: 

1. The restrictions on residual oil and the 
restrictions on crude oil are entirely dif- 
ferent, insofar as the national security is — 
concerned. 

2. The inclusion of residual oil in the oil 
import program does not serve the intent of 
the program. 

3. While demand for residual oil is slightly 
higher, the supply is dwindling in the United 
States because residual is uneconomic for 
US. refiners to produce. 

4. Reduction in residual oil imports are 
not in the best interests of national security 
but do, in fact, have the opposite effect. 

5. Current restrictions on residual oil im- 
ports work a hardship on major east coast 
industry, on public agencies and institutions, 
and on millions of private citizens in eastern 
coastal areas. By blocking normal competi- 
tive processes, they take millions of dollars 
out of the pocketbooks of U.S. consumers. 

6. Artificially induced high prices on resi- 

dual oil in using areas result in placing 
much of east coast industry at a competitive 
disadvantage with other geographical areas 
and in world markets. 
7. Residual oil imports do not offer in-. 
jurious competition to the domestic petrol- 
eum industry, nor have they been responsible 
for the depressive effects in the bituminous 
coal industry. | 

8. The program is inflationary. Moreover, . 
it retards economic growth. 

In addition, we believe that reductions of 
residual oil imports cause unnecessary hard- 
ship to oil-producing Latin American neigh- 
bors and, therefore, are inconsistent with 
the administration’s policies of inter-Amer- 
ican cooperation. 


BACKGROUND OF THE RESIDUAL FUEL OIL 
IMPORT PROGRAM 


At the request of the OCDM, President 
Eisenhower issued a proclamation on March 
10, 1959, which sharply restricted the imports 
of crude oil and its derivatives. 

The reasons given were that (1) demand 
for petroleum products were increasing at a 
substantially greater rate than were the do- 
mestic reserves of oil, (2) the interests of 
national defense required that further ex- 
ploration for oil in this country should be 
stimulated, and (3) excessive imports of 
crude oil from Latin America offered dam- 
aging competition to the domestic oil 
industry. 

No mention was madé of the competition 
with the bituminous coal industry, but it is 
believed that this was an important factor 
in the OCDM and presidential actions. This 
was substantiated in hearings conducted by 
the Interior Department early this year. 

Included in these restrictions were resid- 
ual fuel oil as a derivative of crude, despite 


_ the fact that, due to US. efficiency in refin- 


ing, residual oil is only a small percentage of 
American production and is inadequate to 
supply domestic needs. 

The effects have been to place residual oil 
supplies below demand, increase prices to the 


American consumer (even while world prices 


of residual have been dropping), and place 
industry, institutions, apartment houses and 
small users at a serious disadvantage since 
they lack the long-term contracts of larger 
users. 
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EAST COAST DEPENDENCE ON RESIDUAL OIL 
For many years, residual oil has been the 

principal fuel of most east coast industry. 

It has also been the principal fuel of apart- 

-ment houses, hospitals and public buildings. 

Industrial power units and building heating 

units have been built around this fuel and 

cannot be changed to other fuels, or where 
they can, only at prohibitive costs. 

The reasons for this are clear. The deliv- 
ered prices of coal to these areas are far 
higher than the price of residual oil, because 
of high shipping costs of coal. 

For example, many industrial areas of the 
country cannot use coal economically. The 
logistics of coal to most of New England, for 
example, call for rail delivery to Hampton 
Roads, Va., reloading to ships, stockpiling at 
destination and ground transport for local 
delivery. Consequently, the shipping costs 
of coal per ton are actually greater than the 
price per ton at the mine mouth. 

This means that east coast industries have 
to pay a much higher delivered cost per ton 
than do those of the inland areas, where 
shipping is direct and low in cost. To use 
coal as fuel would seriously affect the com- 
petitive position of many east coast indus- 
tries. 

New England has historically depended on 
residual oil because it is the least expensive 
fuel available to them in an area where 


Restrictions on these supplies, the dead- 
ening of competition among suppliers and 
the upward trend of prices in this sellers’ 
market have created a hardship for many 
millions of consumers and have placed east 
coast industry at a competitive disadvantage. 


IMPORTS ONLY MAKE UP US. DEFICIT 


The American refiner by and large does 
not find it economically advantageous to 
produce residual fuel oil. It brings him less 
revenue than his other products. He is con- 
tinually trying to reduce the amount he 
produces. Thanks to innovations in 
technique he is succeeding. The yield of 
residual fuel oil from domestic refineries is 
being reduced each year. Residual produced 
from crude runs in the United States has 
declined from 425 million barrels, or 20 per- 
cent in 1950, to 332 million barrels, or about 
11 percent in 1960. This reduction in yield 
has been built into our refineries. : 

At the same time, the demand for residual 

oil in the United States has shown a slight 
increase. But on the east coast, in partic- 
ular, the demand for residual oil is increas- 
ing substantially. For example, between 
1950 and 1960, the east coast demand rose 
from 255,426,000 barrels to 318,775,000 bar- 
rels. 

It is obvious that as the supply diminishes, 
residual oil must be imported to fill the gap 
between domestic production and domestic 
demand. 

The principal foreign source of supply is 
Venezuela. Venezuelan crudes give high 
residual yields. The average yield for all 
Venezuelan crudes is in excess of 50 per- 
cent. Many yield as high as 70 percent 
residual. 

Unlike his U.S. counterpart, the Caribbean 
refiner wants to produce residual. For him 
it is not a waste product which he is anxious 
to eliminate. It represents over 50 percent 
of his product mix and he refines it at a 
profit. 

It is a shocking fact that despite the 
shrinking supply of residual fuel oil in the 
United States and the abundance of residual 
flowing from the refineries of our South 
American neighbor, the Government of the 
United States has undertaken to restrict the 
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‘imports of residual into this country since 


March 10, 1959. 

It is time to face the facts on residual con- 
trols. They are a wasteful hidden cost of 
living for U.S. consumers. And even their 
proponents do not actually benefit from 
them. 

RESIDUAL OIL IMPORT RESTRICTIONS SHOULD BE 
REMOVED 


The following compilation of facts show 
conclusively why the restrictions on the im- 
port of residual oil should be exempted from 
the oil import program. 

These facts clearly show that (1) the do- 
mestic petroleum industry cannot supply the 
current needs, (2) limited import quotas 
serve to keep residual oil prices unreason- 
ably high, thereby affecting eastern industry 
and millions of consumers, (3) it is impos- 
sible for most eastern users to substitute 
coal for residual oil, (4) imports of this oil 
cannot adversely affect national defense re- 
quirements, (5) removal of restrictions on 
this product would improve inter-American 
relationships, without seriously affecting any 
part of the domestic economy, and would 
thereby contribute to our national security. 

THE New ENGLAND COUNCIL. 
THe Om. Users ASSOCIATION. 
AMERICAN PUBLIC POWER ASSOCIATION. 
IMPORT RESTRICTIONS HAVE RAISED THE 
Price OF RESIDUAL OIL 


CARGO PRICES ARE HIGHER 


Since the imposition of import restrictions, 
the consumer is paying more for residual if 
he works and lives in areas dependent on this 
source of fuel. 

A study conducted by the Office of Civil 
and Defense Mobilization shows the follow- 
ing increases on average cargo prices of re- 
sidual fuel in the combined east coast re- 
gion of the United States between the first 
quarter of 1959 and the first quarter of 1961: 

For resale (sales to wholesalers), 11 cents 
more per barrel; for electric utilities, 16 cents 
more per barrel; for other users, 21 cents 
more per barrel. 

Although prices have risen generally, they 
have risen relatively more in the Florida and 
New England regions. It is significant that 
in the latest report, prices for Florida utilities 
went up 20 cents per barrel. The New Eng- 
land States had the following price increases: 

For resale (sales to wholesalers), 18 cents 
more per barrel; for electric utilities, 16 cents 


more per barrel; for other users, not avail 


able. 

In this region the price of residual oil for 
resale has gone from a low of $1.97 in July 
1959, to a high of $2.27 in March of 1961— 
30-cent increase. 

The first of these increases came during 
the summer of 1959 after the import restric- 
tions had time to take full effect. It is sig- 
nificant that midsummer is a period when 
oil prices are ordinarily low. | 

The fact that residual consumers other 
than wholesalers and utilities have had the 
higher costs foreshadows higher prices in 
the future for all users. Wholesalers and 
utilities generally are protected to a great 
extent against price increases by long-term 
contract. Other users, not similarly pro- 
tected, must rely on periodic purchases in 
the open market. 

TANK WAGON PRICES ARE UP 


Under the impact of the import restriction 
program, posted tank wagon prices for re- 
sidual at New England ports increased from 
$2.49 a barrel in July 1959 to $2.79 by June 
1961. 

In New York, tank wagon prices showed 
similar increases. 

Platt’s Oilgram on May 26, 1961, reported 
& specific example of the impact of import 
restrictions on consumer prices in New York. 
Offerings on bids to the New York City 
Housing Authority ranged between 0.89 of a 
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cent and 1.31 cents a gallon higher than 
those submitted in 1959 just prior to the 
imposition of the quota. 

These increases amounted to 37 cents to 
49 eents a barrel; from 17 percent to 24 per- 
cent higher. 

On June 7, 1961, Platt’s Oilgram reported 
further evidence of the impact of import 
restrictions on residual prices: 


“No. 6 retail advances seem ready in New 
York City area 


“New YorK, June 6.—Retail prices for 
heavy fuel appear poised for advances in 
metropolitan New York City area following 
recent 8-cents a barrel price hikes at yard 
level of supply (see June 2 Oilgram). 

“One large retailer says he is making blan- 
ket increase of 0.3 cent a gallon (12 cents a 
barrel) in his retail prices for No. 6 fuel, ef- 
fective June 8. Several of other large re- 
tailers plan price advances within next day 
or two. 

“Upward trend in retail listings probably 
will have greatest impact on low side of cur- 
rent wide price range. Current representa- 
tive postings are 7.4 cents a gallon, but 
sources say discount offerings range as low 
as 6.24 cents.a gallon. In some cases, lower 
prices have been heard.”’ 


REDUCED DISCOUNTS MEAN FURTHER INCREASED 
PRICES 


Discounts on posted tank wagon prices 
have become narrower, since import restric- 
tions have been imposed—traising prices fur- 
ther. Table I shows price differentials quot- 
ed in contract awards for 15 public agencies 
in the Greater Boston area. As the table 
indicates, not only did tankcar prices in- 
crease by 25 cents a barrel, but they also 
had a further price rise of 23.4 cents based 
on weighted averages taking into account 
shrinkages of discounts. The users shown 
in the table—hospitals, schools, and other 
public institutions—paid 48.4 cents a barrel 
more on their fuel bill as a result of import 
of restrictions on residual. 


PRICE INEQUITIES ARE WORSE THAN THE 
STATISTICS INDICATE 


Most surveys and price studies on residual 
fuel oil prices are based on averages, But 
nobody pays an average price. During a 
period when the average price of residual 
went up 18 cents, the price paid by Middle- 
sex Sanatorium (table I) increased 62 cents 
a barrel. 

Who pays high prices rather than the 
average price? 

The smaller consumer who does not have 

a long-term contract and must depend on 
spot purchases. 

Consumers such as the New York City 
Housing Authority and the public agencies 
in Boston, who are required by local ordi- 
nance to purchase fuel for their annual re- 
quirements through public bidding. 

These buyers suffer from the fact that 
spot cargo markets have dried up. The spot 
market is an important element in any 
commodity market; it acts as a balance 
wheel and regulates price on both the high 
and low sides. Without spot offers, the 
contract price becomes the floor or pegged 
price. 

With artificial restrictions such as those 
imposed by import controls on residual, the 
last perl available is bid to a high price. 
Unfortunately, it is usually the small buy- 
er—least able to afford high prices—who is 
forced to bid for the last barrel. 

But the large buyer suffers too. Ordinar- 
ily he buys fuel under 5- or 10-year con- 
tracts. With an assured supply, he can af- 
ford to make capital outlays for large- 


scale transportation, unloading, and storage . 


facilities. Today, uncertain of future de- 
liveries, he is discouraged from designing 
and building proper facilities for expansion, 
so that the consumer is being deprived of 
the savings that follow from — outlays 
on such equipment. 3 


i 
| 
| heating costs have usually run 50 percent 
| ~ gbove the national average. The restriction a 
f on residual imports has imposed an addi- 
tional burden by disrupting normal compe- 
tition among fuels. | 
| 
| 


TABLE I.— Results of public bidding—16 Greater Boston public agencies 
. Amount per barrel under | Difference, | Posted tank Total in- 
Quantity posted tank car 1960 versus | car increase, | crease since 
Agency in of 1961, per 1959 and import 
: barrels bid barrel 1960, per restrictions, 
1960 1961 barrel per barrel 
20,000 | Apr. 15 — $0. 33 — $0. 09 $0. 24 $0. 25 $0. 49 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 
Danvers State Hospital_........--- 42,000 | Apr. 26 —. 201 —.21 . 081 . 25 . 331 
Medfield State Hospital- 50, 000 |...do__... —. 24 —. 05 .19 . 25 . 44 
Metropolitan State Hospital 43,000 |...do__... —. 37 —.151 . 219 25 . 469 
Chestnut Hill pumping ea. Re 33, 000 |...do__.-- —.41 —. 2704 . 1396 . 25 . 3896 
11,000 |_..do____. —. 41 —. 2704 . 1396 . 25 3896 
Fernald School, 45,000 —. 489 —. 266 . 223 25 . 473 
State Teachers ‘College, 4,000 |...do___.. —. 491 —. 25 241 25 . 491 
City of Boston: 
Boston § 100,000 | Mar. 14 —. 485 —.15 . 335 . 25 . 585 
County fd Middlesex (House of Correction East Cambridge) ie leat waggle 30,000 | Mar. 22 —. 492 —.19 . 302 . 25 . 552 
Middlesex 30,000 | Mar. — —. 492 —.12 . 372 . 25 . 622 


RESTRICTIONS PAD THE CONSUMER’S ELECTRIC 
BILL 

In the end, restrictions on residual imports 
cost everybody money. | 

Table II shows the largest electric utility 
users of residual fuel oil on the east coast. 

All of these companies have clauses in their 
industrial rates which provide for them pass- 
ing along to their customers changes in fuel 
costs as they occur. All of the companies 
except the Long Island Lighting Co. also have 
provisions for passing along costs to residen- 
tial users of electricity. 

The 15-cent price increase in residual of 
July 1960 has already raised the electric bill 
of 4.9 million consumers. Based on 1959 oil 
usage, the additional cost to consumers for 
electricity purchased from these companies 
is $4, 280,740. 


RESTRICTIONS DESTROY BENEFITS OF COMPETI- 
TION 


One of the most serious consequences of 
import restrictions on_residual fuel oil is that 
they have restrained competition among sup- 
pliers. This has cost consumers money. It 
has also hurt the taxpayer. 

For example, in the hearings before Secre- 

tary Udall on February 20, 1961, the General 
Services Administration testified that since 
restrictions were imposed it has asked for 
bids and got only one bidder. This has 
proved expensive. 
- General Services Administration said that, 
from this cause, its costs had increased $660,- 
000 in the last fiscal year in the Washington, 
D.C., area alone. 

In Jacksonville, Fla., the department of 
electric and water utilities has been faced 
with the same problem: only one bidder, with 
resultant increased costs of over $430,000 in 


- 1961. 


TaBLe IT. electric residual oil users, east coast, 1959 


: Customers Cost of 15 
Company 1959 oil usage,) cents a barrel 

barrels increase on 

Number Period 1959 usage 
Consolidated Edison Now Yoru: 8, 455, 000 2,796,000 | Average 1959_____- $1, 268, 250 
Power Light 7, 780, 200 780,000 | May 31, 1961_____- 1, 167, 030 
5, 980, 700 482,787 | Average 1960___._- 897, 105 
2, 394, 700 261,716 | Average 1959_____- 359, 205 
Long Island Lighting 1, 189, 100 178, 365 
1, 536, 700 247,580 | Dee. 31, 1959. 230, 505 
Public Service Co. of New Hampshire - 1, 462, 900 173, 455 | Average 1960______ 219, 430 
United Nluminating Co., New 928, 100 198, 309 139, 215 


Today no buyer is able to approach a new 
source for his oil requirements. 
Sellers are unable to solicit new accounts. 
The normal arms-length between buyer 
and seller is disappearing rapidly in the 
seller’s market. 
CLOSED DOOR ON NEW BUSINESSMEN 


Not only has the program restrained com- 
petition among sellers; it has also made it 
impossible for a businessman to go into the 
residual oil business. 

Allocations are available only for importers 
who imported in 1957, or terminal operators 
with a history of through-puts for 18 months 
prior to the start of an allocation period. 
Under these requirements a terminal opera- 
tor would have to deal entirely in domestic 
residual for the period required by the regu- 


lation. In a tight market, with a price pre- 


mium on domestic residual, this is a prac- 
tical impossibility. | 
RESTRICTIONS HAVE BRED PROFITEERING 

It is now common knowledge that import 
restrictions on residual have resulted in 
profiteering wherein the owner of residual 
covered by an allocation can resell his cargo 
at a 30 cents per barrel profit without ever 
having possession of it. The increased costs 
created by this type of trading are, of course, 
passed along to the consumer. 
RESTRICTIONS ON RESIDUAL IMPORTS RAISE 

ENERGY COSTS GENERALLY 

Increased costs of residual oil have brought 
increased prices of competitive products— 
raising energy costs generally. 


On October 24, 1960—since the imposition 
of restrictions—the coal-carrying railroads 
announced a 7-cents per ton increase in 
freight rates for bituminous coal which will 
affect approximately 74 percent of all coal 
produced in this country, 

The gas producers have flooded the FPC 
with rate increase petitions. Today the 
commission is stalled by a large backlog 
of cases. 

Fuels other than residual also increase 
in price as a result of the price parity clause — 
in fuel requirement contracts. Under such > 
contracts, the price of one fuel is geared to | 
the price of another. When residual oil goes 
up, for example, the price of gas or coal goes 
up proportionately. 

The following statement by New England . 
Gas & Electric Association describes such a 
contract: 

“The contract between the two companies 
calls for: ‘the price of interruptible gas at 
each location shall be midway between the 
cost to you of equivalent competitive fuel 
and the cost to us of interruptible gas.’ ”’ 

Boston Edison has this to say about such 
a contract: 

“One of the determinants of the price we 
pay for gas boiler fuel is the average price 
paid for oil and coal. This means that in 
increase in the price of residual ou raises 
the price of gas.”’ 

Because of such purchasing contracts, in- 
creases in the price of residual oil have 
meant increases in the cost of other fuels to 
some large users, | 
RESTRICTIONS INCREASE U.S. MANUFACTURING 

COSTS AND DAMAGE OUR COMPETITIVE POSI- 

TION 

Today in Boston and New York, manu- 
facturers are paying 30 to 33 cents more a 
barrel for residual oil than their foreign com- 
petitors pay outside of the United States. 

Residual oil sold in east coast ports as 
bunker fuel for ships must compete with 
foreign oil at world prices. Before the im- 
position of import controls there was only 
one posted price for bunker oil. However, 
in July 1959, 3 months after the imposition | 
of import controls, there appeared an addi- 
tional price quotation—bunker oil for do- 
mestic trade. The price premium on this 
oil in July 1961 is 30% cents per barrel. 
This is the same oil coming from the same 
tanks but sold at a different price because in 
one instance (international trade), the oil 
is not under the import restriction pro- 
gram and in the second case (domestic) it 
is. 
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Current contract bunker prices, east coast ports 
[Dollars per barrel export terminal, duty, and taxes) 
Domestic International (bonded) Difference, 
domestic 
versus in- 
Posted Discount | Net price Posted Discount | Net price | ternational 
price 
$2. 71 $0. 18 $2. 53 $2. 405 $0.18 $2. 225 $0. 305 
New York. 2. 62 .10 2. 52 2. 395 .18 2. 215 . 305 
Philadelphia 2. 62 .10 2. 52 2. 395 .18 2. 215 - , 805 
2. 62 10 2. 52 2. 395 18 2. 215 305 


This 30% cents a barrel differential can 
also be substantiated by constructing a de- 
rived price for cargo purchases based on 
known data. 

Platt’s Oilgram, May 4, 1961, stated: 

“So-called going price for heavy fuel oil 
in the Caribbean is 30 cents off posted or 
$1.70 a barrel.” 

Tankers are being chartered for the Carib- 
bean to Boston and New York runs at Amer- 
ican Tanker Rate Schedule minus 60 per- 
cent which is 18 cents and 17 cents a bar- 
rel for the two ports respectively. Taking 
into account a duty of 5% cents a barrel, 
this oil should be laid down in Boston at 
$1.93 a barrel and in New York at $1.92. | 

But because of import restrictions, cargo 
buyers are paying $2.26 a barrel and $2.25 
a barrel respectively. 

In the face of steadily decreasing world 

prices on residual oil, U.S. prices have been 
increasing. 
The net result of restrictions on residual 
oil has been to deprive the U.S. consumer 
and the U.S. manufacturer of the benefits 
of this decline in world prices. The nation- 
wide increase of $167 million! in the direct 
cost of residual fuel oil in 1960 alone tells 
only part of the story; it does not refiect 
such indirect increases as, for example, the 
rise in labor costs because of escalator cost- 
of-living clauses. 

The artificial price differential between 
residual in the United States and abroad 
is one more handicap for the U.S. business- 
men attempting to compete effectively 
against . foreign competition in domestic 
markets. This has had the effect in some 
instances of accelerating the plans of US. 
industries to locate facilities abroad. 


1 Calculated on basis of 30 cents per barrel. 


Residual Import Controls Do Not Help 
the Domestic Oil Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 29, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, with unani- 
mous consent, I include in the Recorp the 
following portion of the brief request- 
ing elimination of restrictions on the im- 
port of residual oil filed with the Office 
of Civil and Defense Mobilization on 
July 21, 1961 by the New England Coun- 
cil, the Oil Users Association, and the 
American Public Power Association: 
Import Contrroits Do Not HELP THE 

DOMESTIC INDUSTRY 

Those who argue that residual must be 
controlled to maintain a healthy petroleum 
industry base their argument on the belief 
that controls help to maintain the price of 
crude at the wellhead. 


In a letter to the New England Council 
dated October 15, 1960, Mr. Elmer F. Bennett, 
the Under Secretary of the Interior, made 
the following comment concerning the ob- 
jectives of including residual oil in the oil 
import program. 

“Residual fuel oil is included in the oil 
import program solely because of the rela- 
tionship of that product to the domestic 
petroleum industry. Domestic production of 
residual fuel oil in districts I to IV totals 
60 percent of domestic demand in those dis- 
tricts in the year 1959. This volume repre- 
sents a considerable percentage of the gross 
revenue received by domestic refiners and, 
consequently, has a direct bearing on the 
price the oil purchaser may pay for domestic 
production of crude oil. Any material 
reduction in the price of residual fuel oil 
resulting from excessive imports would 
probably be reflected in the price of crude 
oil at the wellhead.” 

Let’s examine this argument: 


Refiners in the Texas gulf and Louisiana 
gulf. districts use domestic crude almost 


exclusively. Their percentage yield of re- 


sidual is currently running at the rate of 7.6 
percent for the Louisiana gulf and 7.4 per- 
cent for the Texas gulf. The Independent 


Oil Producers Association reports indicate 


these refiners currently are paying an aver- 
age $3 a barrel for crude at the wellhead. 
Assuming 25 cents a barrel for transporta- 
tion to the refinery, the total cost of crude 


to them becomes $3.25. The low cargo price — 


for residual at the gulf is now $2.20. With 
a residual yield of 7% percent, this loss, on 
barrel of crude,is 79 cents. 

If, as a result of the removal restrictions, 


the price of residual at the gulf were to 


drop 10 percent to $1.98, the loss per barrel 
of crude resulting from the decline would 
increase to 9.5 cents. According to the In- 
terior Department’s theory, this would be 
1.6 cents less revenue per barrel for the pur- 
chase of crude. This is five-tenths of 1 per- 
cent of the current crude price, a very small 
proportion to trace back to the raw material 
from the byproduct. The effect on domestic 
refiners of the price fluctuations of a major 
product such as gasoline obviously obliterate 
any effects of a change in the price of re- 
sidual. 

In the light of these facts, assigning a 
major role to residual in buoying up the 
price of crude oil is like saying the price of 
sawdust affects the price at which a sawmill 
purchases raw timber. 

To be sure, as the price of the byproduct 
fluctuates, the net profit of the producing 
industry also fluctuates to some extent. 
But the impact of the fluctuations in the 
price of residual is minimal—dquickly lost in 


the major change caused by price fluctua- | 


tions in the principal petroleum products, 

gasoline and light distillates. 

RESIDUAL RESTRICTIONS DO NOT ENCOURAGE OIL 
EXPLORATION | 


Let’s examine the Interior Department’s 
argument further. The theory supposes that 
residual restrictions, by buoying the price, 
help to stimulate oil exploration. 

Since residual oil cannot be a profitable 
factor in the domestic production process, 
domestic producers would not in any circum- 
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stance explore simply to supply the residual 
market. 

If, in fact, there is any connection between 
demand and exploration, the demand for 
other products more profitable determines 
capital outlays for oil exploration. In 19659, 
for example, the oil industry cut back on 
exploration because of the oversupply of 


crude and the business recession of the , 


previous year. 

Let’s go one step further. 

How about the refineries that produce no 
residual at all? There are many of these in 
the United States. Inasmuch as they 
represent the most advanced refinery design, 
still more refineries in the future will be 
similarly designed to eliminate residual as a 
byproduct. 

Should we turn back the clock and make 
them produce residual? The argument is 
patently ridiculous. 


TABLE IIT.—Residual oil data 1949-60 


[Thousands of barrels] 

Residual oil demand ! Exp lor- 
atory 
wells 

Year | Total drilled 
United |Eastcoast!; New in the 
States -|England United 
States 3 
RRR ERE 496, 021 211, 482 50, 658 7, 294 
aE er ae 553,793 | 255, 426 6A, 236 8, 554 
564, 397 262, 784 60, 575 10, 302 
REE 555, 165 270, 735 59, 861 . 10, 552 
| 560,474 | 284,876] 65,303 11, 062 
| eae §22, 317 266, 180 58, 889 11, 280 
RPE 557, 057 278, 214 62, 063 12, 271 
562,813 | 291, 123 61, 477 13, 034 
SEE 548, 801 297, 033 60, 109 11, 739 
See 531, 067 296, 972 60, 443 9, 588 
558, 322, 317 71, 388 10, 073 
1960 ¢_.......| 556, 600 318, 775 (*) 9, 635 


1 From U.S. Bureau of Mines 
2? From API Petroleum Facts ‘and ee 
2 From Oiland Gas Journal. 
4 Estimate. 
§ Not available. 
A MORE CONSTRUCTIVE APPROACH TO A HEALTHY 
OIL INDUSTRY : 


What do we advocate instead? © 

We advocate removing the price supports 
on residual oil created by the import pro- 
gram. 

This will encourage domestic refiners to 
speed up the installation of coking facilities, 
with the end in view of creating a more 
profitable product mix. : 

This policy would benefit the residual 
oil users on the east coast, eliminating the 
price penalty they are now forced to pay. 
It would tend to help conserve America’s 
fuel reserves by using residual refined from 
Venezuelan crude rather than US. crude. 
And it would help the domestic refiner by 
eliminating his historical losses on the sale 
of residual. 

RESIDUAL RESTRICTIONS CANNOT RELIEVE UN- 
EMPLOYMENT IN COAL MINE AREAS 


Even though the Government has not 
justified the restriction on the basis of its 
effect on the coal industry, we feel it is im- 
portant to examine this aspect of the ques- 
tion. 

Coal interests have consistently claimed 
that importation of residual oil has resulted 
in unemployment in the coal mining regions 
of the United States. That this claim is 
not true is best shown by the data provided 
by the coal industry in its “Bituminous Coal 
Data, 1960.” In 1950 the bituminous coal 
industry employed 415,582 men and pro- 
duced 516,311,000 tons of coal. The output 
per man day was 6.77 tons. Ten years later 
the industry employed 159,100 men and pro- 
duced 413 million tons at a productivity 
rate of 13.25 tons per man day. In the 10- 
year period over a quarter of a million men 
have left the industry, and the output of 
those that have remained has doubled. 


A6800 
| 


1961 | 


During the same 10-year period the use of 
residual oil in the United States has re- 
mained relatively constant, 554 million bar- 
rels in 1950 and 556 million barrels in 1960, 
A large portion of these sales are made in 
areas where coal is not competitive; for 
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example, many parts of New England, 
Plorida, and the west coast. In addition, 
some markets for residual—ships and the oil 
industry itself—are beyond the reach of the 
coal industry and have been for many years. 


TaBLE IV.—Bituminous coal data, 1950-60 


verage ground production— production— 
| Production | Menem- | Number} number | Net tons 3 
Year (net tons) ployed | of mines | of days | per man | 
worked | per day | Cut by | Mechan-| Mechan-| Mined 
machine | ically ically | by strip- 
loaded | cleaned ping 
1950 516, 311, 053 415, 582 9, 429 183 677 91.8 69. 4 38. 5 23.9 
1951 533, 664, 732 372, 897 8, 009 203 7.04 93. 4 73.1 45.0 22.0 
1952 466, 840, 782 335, 217 7, 275 186 7.47 92. 8 75. 6 48.7 23.3 
1953 457, 290, 449 293, 106 | 6, 671 191 8.17 92.3 79. 6 52.9 23.1 
1954 391, 706, 300 227, 397 6, 130 182 9. 47 88. 8 84.0 59. 4 25. 1 
1955 464, 633, 408 225, 093 7, 856 210 9. 84 88.1 84. 6 58.7 24.8 
1956 500, 874, 077 228, 163 8, 520 214 10. 28 84. 6 84.0 58. 4 25. 4 
1957 492, 703, 916 228, 635 8, 539 203 10. 59 80.9 84.8 61.7 25. 2 
1958 410, 445, 547 197, 402 8, 264 184} 11.33 75.3 84.9 63. 1 28.3 
1959 412, 027, 502 179, 636 7,719 188 12. 22 72.1 86.0 65. 5 29. 4 
1960 413, 000, 000 159, 100 7, 500 196 13. 25 87.4 67.8 29.1 


Source: U.8. Bureau of Mines. 


The unemployed coal miner should not 


be deluded that his plight is due to un- 
restricted imports of residual oil, especially 
since there has been no increase in the use 
of residual, and the productivity in the coal 
industry has been doubled through mech- 
anization. In underground mines the use 
of mechanical loaders has increased from 
67 percent to 85 percent in terms of coal 
produced and mechanical cleaning apparatus 
from 35 percent to 63 percent. At the same 
time equipment improvements in strip min- 
ing have been dramatic, particularly in the 
size and capacity of shovels used to remove 
overburden. 


Productivity in the bituminous coal fields 


per man-day worked has just about doubled 
from 1950 to 1960. In order to keep the 


game number of miners at work it would 


be necessary to double the demand for coal. 
This would require bituminous production 
of an additional 413 million tons per year. 
This theoretical increase is equivalent to 
10.6 times the total permissible imports of 
residual oil for the year ending March 31, 
1962. 
THE RESIDUAL MARKET IS RELATIVELY 
INFLEXIBLE 


Could coal take over existing residual 


markets? 

There are severe limitations on the ability 
of an industrial type fuel user to convert 
from one fuel to another. 

As a practical matter, most heavy fuel 
users cannot convert to other fuels without 
prohibitive expense. 

A survey by the New England Council in 
June 1961, of its industrial members reveals 
that out of 70 manufacturing companies 67 
used residual oil extensively, 2 coal, and 1 
gas. All of the oil users state they could 


not convert to another fuel without pro- 


hibitive cost. Four said it would be im- 
possible to switch to another fuel or would 
take so long they would have to go out of 
business. 

A few steam powerplants—in areas where 
oil, coal, and gas have been competing for 
the business—are equipped to burn more 


than one fuel. 


Having burned oil for a number of years, 
a powerplant equipped to burn more than 
one type of fuel would find the incremental 
cost of additional labor and maintenance 
required to return to coal very high. These 
additional operating costs raise the conver- 
sion price parity for coal substantially above 


the point where conversion would take place | 


on a straight BTU basis. 
As noted above, a relatively small number 


' of residual users are able to burn other fuels. 


The Interior Department has estimated pos- 
sible conversion might amount to 6 million 
tons of coal per year. Continued improve- 
ments in productivity or a few added work 
hours by the industry would produce the 
necessary tonnage. This amount of coal 
could be produced without putting a single 
unemployed miner back to work. 


WHY DEMAND FOR COAL HAS DECLINED 


Two factors are sufficient in themselves 
to account for the entire decline in demand 
for coal since the 1947-49 period. 

First, the railroads, which used 114 million 
tons of coal in 1947, have switched almost 
completely to diesel fuel. On February 28, 
1960, the Wall Street Journal noted that use 
of coal by the railroads had declined to 


about 1.7 million tons for the year 1960. 


Here is a single giant former coal customer 
whose operating changes have accounted for 
@ loss of volume of more than 110 million 
tons a year or nearly half the total decline 
in coal demand since 1947. Even the coal- 
carrying railroads converted their equipment 
almost totally to diesel. This was done in 
spite of the fact that coal for years has been 
the best single revenue producer for the rail- 
road industry, and despite the fact that the 
coal-carrying railroads are the most profit- 
able in the industry. 

Second, millions of families throughout 
the country stopped shoveling coal into base- 
ment furnaces and installed oil burners or 


gas burners in their homes. In 1947 the fig- 


ure for retail coal deliveries was 137 million 
tons; in 1960 the figure was 29 million tons, 
a loss of 108 million tons per year. 
The demand which coal has lost since 
1947 would have been lost in any case. 
The loss is unrelated to residual imports. 
, WHY SHOULD COAL BE PROTECTED? 


We have shown that unemployment in the 
bituminous coal industry is due to tech- 
nological change in mining methods; that 
residual oil has not been a factor in prin- 
cipal market losses which the coal industry 
has encountered. 

What is the future of the coal industry? 

The -growing market for coal is in the 
power generating plants of electric utilities. 
In this area coal has made substantial gains 
since 1947. In 1947 utilities used 90 million 
tons of coal. In 1960 electric power utilities 
used 165 million tons of coal. 

The National Coal Association’s publica- 
tion, “Steam Electric Plant Factors, 1959,” 
having previously defined the coal competi- 
tive area as including New England, the 
Middle Atlantic region, and the East North 
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Central region, presents the following state- 
ments and facts: 

“Within the above the defined coal cOm- 
petitive areas coal held 83 percent of the 
total steam electric utility fuel market in 
1959. This may be compared with 84 per- 
cent in 1958, 85 percent in 1957, 86 percent 
in 1956, 85 percent in 1955, 83 percent in 
1951, 81 percent in 1952 and 1954, 80 percent 
in 1953. The following tabulation shows the | 
percentage of the coal competitive market 
assignable to coal, oil, and gas by years since 
1950. (Percentages were derived on a B.t.u. 
basis) : 


1951 1952| 195311954 1955|195611957 1955 1959 


83 | 81 | 80 | 81 | 85 | 86 | 85 | 83 
OD... 71] 7] 87 6] 4] 47 & 6 
Gat... 10 | 12; 12; 138; 10; 10; 


Total__|100 {100 |100 /100 |100 |100 |100 | 100” 


The National Coal Association predicts 
that the utilities will use 185 million tons 
of coal in 1961. In “Bituminous Coal Facts, 
1960” the coal industry estimates that elec- 
tric utilities will burn 475 million tons of 
coal in 1975 to produce 65 percent of their 
power output, and that by the year 2000, 
consumption will be 600 million tons a 
year. | 
Based on these potentials, it is only fair 
to ask why this industry, which is and has 
been supplying between 80 percent and 85 
percent of the fuel requirements for the - 
electric industry in the “coal competitive 
area,’”’ should demand or expect protection, 
in the form of legislative or governmental 
fiat, from competition from other fuels. 


COAL’S REAL PROBLEM IS NOT RESIDUAL OIL, BUT 
TRANSPORTATION COSTS 


The coal industry has done an outstand- 
ing job of keeping down the cost of coal at 
the mine in the last 15 years of inflation. 
However, the mine-mouth cost of coal is 
only a portion of the total cost of coal to 
users. 

In many areas of the United States, coal 
has never been competitive with oil or any 
other fuel, because of the cost of transporta- 
tion from the mine to the user. And it never 
can be. 

In such areas, transportation costs for coal 
exceed by a large amount the cost of coal at 
the mine. | 

A typical example is the case of one large 
user in New England that buys coal at the 
mine for under $5 a ton. Rail freight from 
West Virginia to Hampton Roads, Va., plus 
vessel transportation to Boston makes the 
total transportation bill approximately $5.57. 
Transportation costs do not stop there. The 
coal must be unloaded from the collier, 
stocked out into a coal field and then re- 
loaded onto a conveyor belt, put through a 
crusher, loaded into silos by belt, and then 
put through mechanical pulverizers. All of 
this equipment is costly to purchase and 
install and expensive to maintain. 

Contrast this with the current price of 
$1.16 a ton for delivering residual oil from 
Cardon, Venezuela, to Boston. 

In the first instance, coal costs $5.59 a ton 
for delivery; in contrast, oil costs $1.16 a ton 
Putting this on a ton-mile basis merely mag- 
nifies the discrepancy. Coal costs 0.6 cents 
per ton-mile, oil 0.05 cents per ton-mile. 
The coal rate per ton-mile is 11.9 times that 
for oil. 

A T2 tanker holds approximately 100,000 
barrels of residual oil. The transportation 
bill for such a tanker bringing a full cargo 
from Cardon, Venezuela, to Boston, at pres- 
ent rates, would be $17,800. In terms of 
B.t.u.’s, 100,000 barrels of residual oil is about 
equivalent to 22,000 tons of bituminous coal. 
To transport 22,000 tons of coal from the 
bituminous fields of West Virginia to Boston 
would cost $122,000, over $100,000 more than 


| 
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the equivalent in residual oil shipped from 
Venezuela, despite the fact that Venezuela 
is 1,382 statute miles farther away. 

High transportation costs is the coal in- 
dustry’s real problem, one which is beyond 
its control. Because of high transportation 
costs, the area where coal is competitive is 
going to be subject to changes. These are 
inevitable. In some areas the coal industry 
has never been able to compete, and in some 
areas it has been on the competitive bor- 
derline compared with other fuels. It must 
inevitably lose other areas because of the 
high cost of transportation. 

This does not mean that the coal industry’s 
total marketing prospects are diminished in 
any sense. The large utility consumption 
within low-cost shipping distances of the 


coal mines represents a bonanza for the 


bituminous coal industry. 


THE UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEM IS BEING 
ATTACKED OTHER WAYS 


Nobody questions the vital importance of 
solving the unemployment problem in this 
Nation’s coal-mining regions. But everyone 
should agree that the problem should be 
solved in a constructive and effective way. 

Public Law 87-27, passed by the 87th 
Congress on May 1, 1961, known as the de- 
pressed area bill, provides for the following 

tions: | 

Loans for public facilities: $100 million. 

Grants for public facilities: $75 million. 

For technical assistance to depressed areas: 
million. 

For training of unemployed workers: $41, 
million. 

For retraining and subsistance payments: 
$10 million. 

The cost of this program will be shared by 
the whole Nation including the residual oil 
users on the east coast, who also must bear 
the cost of the restriction program. 

In an effort to create new markets for 
coal, the Bureau of Mines in the Depart- 
ment of Interior has an annual appropri- 
ation of $7,750,000 this year, and has an 
estimated budget of $8,168,000 for fiscal year 
1962 for coal research. In addition to this, 
the Federal Coal Research Act created the 
Office of Coal Research, also in the Depart- 
ment of Interior, to develop new and more 
efficient methods of mining, preparing, and 
. utilizing coal. This is essentially an at- 
tempt to deal with coal’s short-range prob- 
lems. At the same time, the Bureau of 
Mines is concentrating on long-range re- 
search. The cost of both of these programs 
is being borne nationally. 

Perhaps the most constructive approach 
to a sound economic solution to unemploy- 
ment was advanced by the President in his 
state of the Union message this year. On 
May 25, President Kennedy stated that he 
was transmitting to Congress a new man- 


power development training program to train . 


or retrain several hundred thousand work- 
ers in new occupational skills. This pro- 
gram is to extend over a 4-year period in 
order to retrain workers with skills made 
obsolete by automation and industrial 

. The unemployed will be taught 
the new skills which new processes demand. 
The President said this was a positive answer 
to the challenge of technology. 

CAPACITY OF COAL INDUSTRY IN TIMES OF 

EMERGENCY 

The coal industry repeatedly has argued 
that in a national emergency it would be 
unable to provide the energy requirements 
for which it would be called upon. This 
argument does not stand up. 

Present residual fuel oil allocations allow 
for the importation of 461,427 barrels per 
day. This is the equivalent of 104,000 tons 
of coal a day or 38 million tons per year. 
In 1959 the coal industry exported 37,226,948 
tons of coal. Most of the export coal being 
shipped overseas is exported by us for the 
same reason that we import residual oil. 
Metallurgical coal in Western Europe and in 
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Japan is in very short supply as is residual 
oil in this country. For this reason the gov- 
ernments of those nations, national security 
arguments notwithstanding, have fostered 
the importing of this coal from the United 
States. 

In the event of a national emergency lim- 
itations on the exportation of coal would 
offset any loss of imports of residual oil. 

Restrictions on residual are not necessary 
to create additional coal mining capacity. 

The coal industry already has sufficient 
capacity to meet any national emergency. 
The capacity of the bituminous coal industry 
as it now exists is best described by the Na- 
tional Coal Association in its publication, 
“Bituminous Coal Data, 1959”: 

“As it is impossible for all mines to op- 
erate every working day in the year, a con- 
servative figure of 280 for calculating po- 
tential capacity was suggested some years 
ago by the Coal Committee of the American 
Institute of Mining and Metallurgical En- 
gineers. The average output per day work- 
ed in 1959 was 2.1 million tons which, if 
applied to 280 days, gives an annual poten- 
tial output of 588 million tons compared 
with the actual production of 410 million 
tons.”’ 

This represents a reserve capacity in the 
bituminous coal industry of 4314 percent 
without any further mechanization in exist- 
ing mines. 


August 


WHAT HAS BEEN THE EFFECT OF THE RESTRIC- 
TION PROGRAM ON THE COAL INDUSTRY? 
Residual oil and coal compete for sales 

to only three major classes of consumer— 


industrial users, the space heating market, 


and electric utilities. Industrial use of re- 
sidual fluctuates not with oil prices but 
with the state of the economy. Consump- 
tion of residual for space heating shows a 
steady increase from year to year. Only 
electric utility use of residual appears re- 
sponsive to oil price changes. 

A source of data on the amount of switch- 
ing between coal and residual within the 
electric utility industry since the restrictions 
have been in effect can be obtained from the 
Federal Power Commission, table V. 


From this it would appear that coal’s 
participation in district I electric utility fuel 
consumption changed from 72.7 percent in 
1959 to 74.4 percent in 1960, and oil from 
16.7 percent in 1959 to 14.7 percent in 1960. 
Based on the total fuel requirements for 
1960 (90.2 million coal, equivalent tons), 
this represents a gain of 1.5 million tons 
for coal and a loss of 1.8 million equivalent 
tons for oil. The balance of 0.27 million tons 
was picked up by gas. 

Assuming increased coal consumption to 
be an objective of the restriction program, 
let’s consider at what price this increase was 


bought. 


TaBLE V.— District I—Consumption of fuels by electric a 


Actual units Million tons of coal equivalent 1 | Percent participation 
Coal Oil Gas 
(million | (million | (billion Coal Oil Gas Total Coal Oil yas 
tons) barrels) jcubic feet) 
1956 
New England___......_- 6.1 12.5 9.5 6.1 3.0 0.4 9.5 64. 2 31.6} 4.2 
Middle (34.2 12.7 36.5 | 34.2 3.0 1.4] 386] 88.6 7.81 3.6 
South 21.5 20.2 85.5 | 21.5 4.9 3.4/ 208] 164] 11.4 
District I | 61.8 45 131.5 | 10.9 6.21. 77.9| 67 
1957 
New 6.3 13.3 11.4 6.3 3.2 4 636) 41 
Middle 34.9 14.3 64.7| 34.9 3.4 26} 40.9] 85.3 a3! 64 
South 22.4 22.0 72.11 6&3 908) 727| 17.2] 101 
District 63. 6 154.2] 63.6] 11.9 61/1 61.6) 77.9) 7.5 
1958 
New 5.8 13.0 13.2 5.8 3.1 941 61.7] 330]. 
Middle 31.4 20. 1 87.2| 31.4 4.8 34/ 306] 703] 121] 8&6 
South 22.9 23. 5 67.8} 22.9 5.7 31.3] 8&6 
District I.......-- 60. 1 56. 6 168. 2 13.6 66] 80.3] 749] 169] 82 
1959 
New 5.7 16.9 12.6 5.7 4.0 102] 55.9] 392) 4.9 
Middle Atlantic... 32.3 25.9 101.9] 32.3 6.2 760] 146] 9.4 
-Bouth 26. 0 18.6 120.0] 26.0 4.5 48! 737] 127] 13.6 
District 64. 0 234.5! 64.0) 147 880] 727] 1671] 10 
1960 
New 5.9 16.1 12.9 5.9 3.9 108] 687.31 37.9| 
Middle Atlantic... 34.0. 25.1 88.9] 34.0 6.0 35) 435| 22) 138] 80 
South 14.1 147.3] 27.2 3.4 5.8} 74.7 9.4/ 15.9 
District I. ..-.---- 67.1 240.1] 67.1] 1383 902] 147! 10.9 


1 Conversion factors: Oil=0.240 tons bituminous equivalent; gas=0.0395 tons bituminous equivalent. 


Source: Federal Power Commission 


We have concluded that the price of oil 
in the United States is now 33 cents per 
barrel higher than the world price due to 
the restriction program. Applied to 1960 
east coast demand of 318.7 million barrels, 
this increase represents an additional cost 


of $106.2 million paid by users of residual 


oil to achieve increased consumption of 1.5 
million tons of coal through utility con- 
versions. This amounted to a penalty of over 
$70 for each ton of coal converted. 


As Representative Hastincs KEITH of Mas- 


-sachusetts has pointed out, it would have 


been better for the Nation as a whole if 
there had been no restriction program and 
someone had bought this coal at the mine 
and thrown it away. cae. 
UNWARRANTED RESTRICTIONS VIOLATE OUR 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE POLICIES 
Since World War II, the United States 
has taken a leading role in liberalization 
of foreign trade relations. Removal of trade 
restrictions has been a stated policy of our 
Government, and still is. One expression of 
this comes from OCDM, in reporting the 
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Treasury Department’s views on this policy: 
“The Treasury Department takes the posi- 
tion that the policy of encouraging the ex- 
pansion of international trade on a nondis- 
criminatory basis is one from which the 


_ United States derives reciprocal benefits.” 


Import restrictions on residual fuel oil 
violate this policy before the world. If the 
national security were indeed benefited, such 
repressive measures might be justified, but 
it is not benefited. Therefore, continuation 
of these restrictions would be a direct slap 
at those friendly nations whose residual 
oil is a major item of export. | 

Specifically, this discrimination is espe- 
cially difficult for Venezuela, which has been 


* an active supporter of U.S. foreign policy in 


Latin America. Trade restrictions on resid- 
ual oil primarily affect Venezuela, and they 
also serve to limit dollar income that would 
otherwise be available to buy more Ameri- 
can goods. 

It is not extraneous to this point that the 
growth of anti-American feeling, demon- 
strated in the hostility to former Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon in 1958, might be aggravated by 
any continuing feeling of discrimination 
against this country. Nor is it to be forgot- 
ten that the Venezuelan Government asked 
Adlai Stevenson in June to end the “abuses 
and injustices’’ of U.S. oil restrictions. Ina 
country where a major proportion of petro- 
leum derivatives is residual oil, removal of 
restrictions on this product could have con- 
siderable effect. 

A nation which recognizes its responsibility 
to less-developed countries in the form of 
money grants and technical assistance 
should not overlook the advantages inherent 
in sincere stimulation of trade with those 
countries. | 
CONCLUSION 

We have shown that the restrictions on 
residual oil (a) do not enhance the national 
security, but have the opposite effect, (b) 
discriminate against important industrial 
areas of the country, (c) increase costs to 
public buildings, institutions, and public 
agencies, (d) take millions of dollars out of 
the pockets of U.S. consumers, and (e) vio- 
late international trade policies. 

We have shown also that imports of resid- 
ual oil have no adverse effects on the do- 
mestic petroleum industry, are not responsi- 
ble for the distress in the coal industry, 
and continued restrictions cannot be used to 
rectify that distress. 

We, therefore, request that the OCDM 
recommend to the President of the United 
States that the restrictions on the import of 
residual oil be rescinded. 


Cost of Federal Strings 
EXTENSION o REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD H. POFF 
OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 29, 1961 — 
Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, I quote here- 


with an editorial from the August 24, 
1961, issue of the Daily Advance pub- 


lished in Lynchburg, Va., which I con- 


sider a penetrating commentary on the 
deception and duplicity of Federal aid 
programs: 

The bureaucratic brokerage fee extracted 
by the faceless army of little men who march 
behind the huge capital letters of Washing- 
ton’s alphabetic agencies is clearly enormous. 
The proliferating metropolitan Washington 
suburbia testifies to the level of pay, and 
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the amount of it, Government workers 
siphon off. 

What is somewhat less clear is the cost 
of the Federal strings which these bureau- 
carts busily attach to the dollars that they 
do return to the localities for projects which, 
in most cases, the localities should have 
built and paid for on the local level anyway. 
The city of Lynchburg can now give a 
definite estimate. 

Some time ago this city applied for Fed- 
eral funds to aid in the construction of some 
16,000 feet of sewer from Oakley Avenue to 
a point in the Sandusky Subdivision near the 
intersection of Rhonda Road and Sanhill 
Drive. The total cost of the project was esti- 
mated at $250,000; the city requested 30-per- 
cent Federal participation. 

Because the water control board, which 
acts as a sifter of these things, approved too 
many local projects each community had its 
level of Federal participation reduced in an 
across-the-board cut. This left Lynchburg 
with its Federal participation level down to 
17.4 percent—or $43,000. 

In a report just issued to members of city 
council by City Manager Morrison and Di- 
rector of Public Works Wright, the cost of 
meeting Federal regulations—such as the 
wage clause and the cost of complying with 


‘Federal red tape and discharging the obliga- 


tions in the Federal strings that would be at- 
tached—was estimated at about $43,000. In 
short, the anticipated Federal aid would 
only pay for the Federal strings. 

Here, then, is an exact price tag which the 
residents of Lynchburg—and elsewhere— 
should contemplate in all its implications. 


According to the report of the city manager 


and the director of public works, one can 


bolster ideological arguments with arith- 
metic. And the figures should issue their 


own orders. Build the project entirely with 
local funds. 


Kennedy Aids Frustrated by 
Ill-Informed Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 29, 1961 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article by Julius Duscha which 
appeared in the Sunday, August 20, 1961, 
issue of the Washington Post seems to 
give the reasons why the New Frontiers- 
men in the executive department much 
prefer to have long-term planning and 
back-door spending so it would not be 
necessary for them to come to the Hill, 
where apparently they find such ill-in- 
formed Members of Congress: 

KENNEDY AIDS FRUSTRATED BY ILL INFORMED 
CONGRESS 
(By Julius Duscha) 

The torrent of words which pours from 
congressional hearings seems to indicate 
that many Members of Congress are not the 
best informed persons in Washington. 

The ponderous and protracted hearings on 
Capital Hill that have irritated thoughtful 
Senators and Representatives for years are 
now frustrating eager Kennedy administra- 
tion officials. 

Cabinet members and other top adminis- 
tration officials have come away from their 
baptism of hearings with the conviction that 
there must be a better way. 

No one disputes the necessity of keeping 
Congress informed, but nearly everyone won- 
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ders why more Senators and Representatives 
cannot find time to do their homework be- 
fore calling up witnesses. 

The record of this session of Congress is 
full of exasperating examples. Here are 
some: 

For 5 straight days Secretary of Defense 
Robert S. McNamara explained the Presi- 
dent’s expanded military program over and 
over again to congressional committees. 

House foreign-aid appropriations hearings 
were prolonged by one Congressman who 
made the same speech six times and who 
never seemed to grasp the meaning of long- 
term foreign-aid loans. 

The Peace Corps carefully prepared a 
prospectus for the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, but when hearings on the Corps 
began it was apparent that no one had read 
the document. 

Secretary of Agriculture Orville L. Free- 
man spent hours before the Agriculture 
Committees talking about the intricacies of 
such programs as honey and tung oil for 
the edification of members of Congress with 
a special interest in, but little knowledge of, 
such minor farm programs. 

Confirmation hearings frequently revealed 
that Senators had little idea of what the 
agencies within their committees’ jurisdic- 
tion do. 

Time after time the only incisive ques- 
tions at a hearing came after a committee 
aid prompted a Senator or a Representative 
with a hurriedly whispered suggestion. 

Some administration officials have become 
so disillusioned with committee hearings 
that they have turned to extensive personal 
contacts with members of Congress to ex- 
plain their programs. 

Freeman, for example, spent more time on 
Capitol Hill than in his own office on Many 
days before the administration lost the battle 
for its farm bill. 

Sargent Shriver, Director of the Peace 
Corps, has met individually and in small 
groups with more than 250 members of 
Congress to answer questions about the 
Corps. 

Members of the White House staff have 
not hesitated to lobby on Capitol Hill even 
though their work was not directly related 
to legislative liaison. 

Not all hearings are haphazardly run, of 
course. Some investigations are expertly 
organized by committee staff members work- 
ing closely with their chairmen. 

But hearings on legislative proposals are 
usually not models of organization or of. 
lucidity. 

They often begin with few members of 
the committee having an understanding of 
the proposed legislation. Members wander 
in and out of the hearings, with the result 
that some questions get asked many times. 

Then there is the all but insurmountable 
problem of hearings in one House invari- 
ably being duplicated in the other Mc- 
Namara’s 5-day marathon on Capitol Hill 
included much crisscrossing from Senate to 
House and back again. 

Finally; appropriations hearings often 


_cover the same ground as legislative authori- — 


zation hearings. Foreign aid is a conspicuous 
example of this sort of duplication. 

In the past, suggestions have been made 
for joint Senate-House hearings to cut down 
the amount of valuable executive branch 
time spent on often tedious and repetitious 
hearings. 

But neither the Senate nor the House 
wants. to jg up its prerogatives by suc- 
cumbing to joint hearings. Nor do some 
individual legislators wish to yield op- 
portunities for vote-getting forays. 

When Members of Congress are confronted 
with the charge that they fail to do their 
homework the inevitable plea is lack of time. 

The only new suggestion that has been 
heard this year has come from a bright 
young west coast lawyer who is now shuf- 


OF 
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officer when he is 
not rushing up to a congressional meg 
“Why couldn’t a lot of these 
done by closed-circuit television?” he 
It was a, explained to the new man 
that Speaker Sam RaYsuRN won’t even let 
newspaper photographers into his House 
hearing rooms. 


No Strings Attached? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RALPH HARVEY 


| OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 29, 1961 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the following 
editorial from the Shelbyville, Ind., 
News of July 27, 1961: 

No SrrRincs ATTACHED? 


_ Despite current indications to the con- 
trary, there is ample evidence that the issue 
of Federal aid to education is far from being 
dead in this session of Congress. 

Washington sources say that as soon as 
the foreign aid matter is disposed of, a 
mighty effort will be made by Federal aid 
proponents—in Congress, the administration, 
and with the powerful backing of the Na- 
tional Education _ Association—to enact 
legislation. 

And so the millions of Americans who 
believe that Federal aid to education is 
largely umnecessary as well as constituting 
just one more major move toward centraliza- 
tion of power in Washington, would do well 


ted States, wherever the 


the 150 children in the school would have 
to travel between 13 to 26 miles to other 


A high school teacher related at Hamal, 
Minn., that a Federal employee threatened 
to remove a school adding machine if it were 
used for any purpose but science. The Gov- 
ernment had helped the school buy the 
machine. 

At Selma, Ala., the Government set mini- 
mum wages to be paid on a school building 
for whose construction Federal funds were 
used. 

The Federal Government sets the qualifi- 
cations for teacher and the course of study 
im vocational education, according to the 
school superintendent of Norfolk, Nebr. 


Night classes must meet Federal rules. 
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Classroom size, classroom equipment, length 
of teacher periods are set by the Government. 

There are, of course, many other examples 
of Federal controls following the Federal 
dollar. It is perfectly legal. In 1942, the 
Supreme Court in the case of Wickard v. 
Filburn said, “it is hardly lack of due process 
(of law) for the Government to regulate 


- that which it subsidizes.” 


Despite the claims of supporters of Fed- 
eral aid to education that Federal control 


does not follow the Federal dollar, the facts 


show that it can and does. 
Yes, indeed, the strings of Federal bureauc- 
racy would be there. 


A Cost Increase Is a Cost Increase 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 29, 1961 
Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, I would 


™~ 


like to call attention to the following 


pertinent editorial from the Wall Street 
Journal concerning the new contract 
negotiated between the United Auto 
Workers and American Motors: 
A Cost Is a Cost INCREASE 
If the United Auto Workers can win a 
wage increase, you can’t blame them for 
doing so. And if the auto makers figure 


that in some way they can handle the in-— 


creased cost, that’s their business. 

So we aren’t disposed to argue whether 
the private wage agreement signed between 
the UAW and American Motors is too high 
or too low. But we don’t think anybody 
ought to be so bemused by all the gimcrack- 
ery in that agreement as to be misled about 
what it is. 

For all that it is dressed up as a “profit- 
sharing” scheme, it is a cost increase for 
that auto company and therefore a cost 
increase for auto customers. And it is just 
as inflationary—if that is the issue—as any 
other cost-increasing wage boost. 

Under this plan American Motors will pay 
over to the union and its members 15 per- 
cent of its “pretax profits” after a stated 
reserve. This will be used to finance certain 
fringe benefits, such as hospitalization, and 
for the purchase of American Motors stock 
to their employees’ account. 

On the basis of the 1960 fiscal year this 
means that American Motors would pay 
$12.4 million into the various funds. You 
need only an elementary course in account- 
ing to see that, no matter how you slice 
it, this is $12.4 million more than the com- 
pany would otherwise be paying to its 
employees. 

It is, therefore, $12.4 million to put on the 
expense side of the ledger. That is where 
the company accountants will put it and 
that is the way it will be treated by the 
Government taxing authorities. 

To say that it “comes out of profits” may 
make it sound different. But it no more 
out of profit than any other wage. 
might as well argue that American Mo- 
should pay the steel companies more 

which is also an expense of doing 

and just “take it out of profits.” 
basis, it could be argued that higher 
ces wouldn’t raise the cost of autos 
customers and wouldn’t be infla- 


tors Vice President Edward Cushman does 


argue. “Because of the profit-sharing plan, 
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the proposed new agreement is clearly and 


demonstrably noninflationary despite the 
fact that it includes the most liberal bene- 
fits we have ever offered.” He adds that, 
for this reason, it will not affect American 
Motors pricing. 

Now American Motors knows better than 
we do whether it is financially able to add 
some $12.4 million to its costs without affect- 
ing its prices. Perhapsitcan. But if it can, 
then it could as well manage that amount of 
added cost from a direct wage boost or from 
a rise in the price of raw materials. 

By the same token this may not prove in- 


flationary in the sense of adding to the price 


you pay for a Rambler, but again if it does 
not, it will not be because increased expenses 
from profit sharing are less expensive than 
any other type of increase in the expenses 
of making an automobile. 

There is, of course, one difference. Since 
this wage expense is on a percentage basis, 
it will fuctuate—which means it could be a 
greater expense than $12.4 million. It could, 
in theory, be less. But before anyone gets 
too bemused by that thought, we suggest a 
question as to what happens if the “profits” 
aren’t sufficient to pay those new fringe 
benefits. Mr. Reuther has suggested he will 


cross that bridge when he comes to it. pe 


Which, no doubt, he will. 

Mind you, if American Motors wants to 
handle its wage costs this way and pay its 
employees some $12 million more, that’s up 
to them. But when anybody tells you they 
have found a magical way to pay more with- 
out adding to their expenses, or to yours, as 
@ car customer, just remember that a cost 
increase is a cost increase. 


The Bomarc 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. M. BLAINE PETERSON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 29, 1961 


Mr. PETERSON. Mr. Speaker, for 
several years the specter of ICBM war- 
fare has dominated national thinking. 
Russian successes in hurtling thousands 
of pounds of payload into space have 
forced our Nation into adjusting its 
military capabilities to meet the implied 
threat of this Russian strength. 

With the benefit of hindsight it is 
possible to see some areas in which our 
reactions to these threats were not as 
sagacious as they might have been. 
With military requirements as complex 
as they are today and the necessity for 
quick reaction, it is obvious that not 
every decision to fund—or take funds 
from another military weapon pro- 
gram—is infallible to some degree. 
When the passage of time shows that 
one of these decisions has missed the 
mark quite substantially it would seem 
that if the time and opportunity to cor- 
rect the situation exists it should be 
taken as quickly as possible. 

The decision alluded to is the one 
which all but canceled the effectiveness 


of our area defense missile force last . 


year. To capsule objectively and 

briefly the history of the decision: 
Almost 10 years ago the Air Force 

formulated the idea of area defense. In 


effect it substitutes in some cases un- 


| 
| 
| to prepare for a new fight. | 
| For one thing, those against such legisla- 
: tion should again cite the fallacy of be- 
lieving, as supporters of Federal aid to 
ington will dole out dollars without strings 
| As pointed out by the Chamber of Com- | 
merce of the Uni 
U.S. Office of Education has passed out 
| money, it has exercised control over the 
program it finances—whether for teachers 
or classrooms or equipment. 
: Here are some examples: 
The U.S. Commissioners of Education or- 
dered the federally. subsidized local high 
school at Quantico, Va., closed even though 
schools. 
The Office of Education dictated curricu- 
lum and administration practices of a 4 s 
guidance and counseling institute at Nash- 
ville, Tenn., for high school counselors. 
) At Peoria, Ill., under U.S. Office of Educa- | 
; tion regulations, a language laboratory when 
| not in use to teach modern languages must | 
: remain idle. It cannot be used to teach ° 
| 
| | 
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manned ground-to-air missiles for 
fighter airplanes in defending a gen- 
eralized area against attack by air- 
breathing weapons—bombers, or mis- 
siles released by bombers. This type of 
defense can be contrasted with point 
defense in which a specific localized 


area is defended by antiaircraft weapon | 


types. The two weapon types—area 


and point—supplement each other. To 


be a bit more candid, everyone who talks 
with knowledge on the subject agrees 
they supplement each other. The only 
time they don’t appear to is when there 
is a keen competition for funds and the 
priority for truly defense-oriented weap- 
onry is low. Such.a competition ex- 
isted 1 year ago and it obscured and 
muddied objective considerations rather 
badly. There are facets of rivalries 
such as the Nike-Bomarc controversy 
which are good. There was a contro- 
versy. There is none today. 

Next, as the Air Force program for de- 
veloping its area defense missile system 
progressed and improved, the Bomarc 
B was brought into the picture. It was 
designed to do everything the earlier 
Bomarc A could do and more. On the 
strength of its paper abilities, a detailed 
plan was developed for its deployment. 
The plan would have located bases of 
these missiles strategically up the west 
coast, across the northern tier of States 
and down the east coast. The program 
was endorsed by the Congress and 
funded. | 

Then, several things happened almost 
simultaneously. First, the threat of So- 
viet air power diminished rapidly in the 
minds of most Americans in almost di- 
rect proportion to the rising concern 
over the Soviet ICBM threat. The other 
significant thing was that the Bomarc 
B fiight test program ran into the 
sorts of troubles that have plagued so 
many other development programs. The 
test problems were neither basic to the 
weapon nor were they serious. But they 
came up at a time when the threat that 
the missile was supposed to defend 
against appeared to be diminishing and 
they continued all during the time that 
the Congress was considering defense 
money bills which were being scrutinized 
closely. | 

The long and the short of the result 
was that the Bomarc B manufacturing 
and deployment program, which had 
been evolved slowly and competently 
over a considerable time, was scrapped— 
not abandoned, but scrapped. Work on 
Bomarc defense bases in the Great Lakes 
area and in the Northeast was left in 
the program. That which was elimi- 
nated was the production of missiles and 
the continuation of missile bases on the 
west coast and along the Canadian bor- 
der, west of the Mississippi. In other 
words, the decision which was made 
amounted to keeping the front door 
barred and installing locks on some side 


windows. But the back door and the 


rest of the windows were left open. 
Looking back on the decision today, 
it looks a bit hazy. One might reason 
in retrospect that if there no longer ap- 
peared to be a real threat the decision 
to cut back Bomarc defenses was quite 
realistic. But, why did we permit work 
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to be continued on the bases which were 
retained in the program? Why fix half 
of the leaks in the bucket? Either fix 
it up right or throw it away. The an- 
swer, of course, is that the solution was 
a compromise. We knew that if the 
Russians really planned to attack us 
they would not depend entirely on 
ICBM’s. If bombers were becoming ob- 
solete they would still use all they had 
of them, and, that for quite a while. 
Even if the Russians produced no new 
versions, bombers would be the main- 
stay of any aerial assault on the United 
States. It boiled down to the realiza- 
tion that we already had a considerable 
amount of money committed to Bomarc 
and that we should save as much of it 
as appeared to make sense. 

It appears now that this reasoning 
was not so very bad; however, we ought 
now to reapply it to the situation which 
applies today. Several things have hap- 
pened in the interim. 

The first of these concerns the weapon 
system itself. The earlier test troubles 
turned out to be nothing more than the 
teething problems the Air Force said 
they were. Dozens of the new missiles 
have been fired successfully, and the 
flight test record has been very impres- 
sive. The missile has demonstrated, or 
is demonstrating, every requirement set 
for it, including both performance and 
reliability requirements. It has proved it 
can do the job that it was designed 
to do. This applies to the Bomarc B 
bases also. The first of these was de- 
livered to the Air Force on schedule at 
Sault Ste. Marie on June 1, and the base 
is operational. The same is true for the 
second base at Duluth, which became 
operational early this August. 

The other major factor which has 
changed since the Bomarc B program 
was scrapped is that current evidence 
shows that, far from deteriorating, the 
Soviet bomber threat is more impressive 
than it ever was. The evidence is the 
Russian manned aircraft which were 
displayed so prominently in the recent 
air show at Tushino. Let there be no 
doubt about the significance of these 
airplanes. As we well know, the develop- 
ment of new aircraft is a very major 
and expensive undertaking. It also in- 
volves the employment of a very signifi- 
cant number of highly trained scientists 
and engineers. The fact that the Rus- 
sians have these airplanes beyond any 
doubt demonstrates they consider the 
developmental effort to be worth the 
cost and worth the drain it must have 
put on other programs which undoubt- 


edly rate high in the Russian system of 


priorities of their warfare capability. 
The point is that if this type of offense 
is this important to the Russians, it 


‘must follow, and be equally important, 


for us to gear a defense to the chal- 
lenge. As far as cost is concerned, our 
task would seem the more economical. 
We already have the proved weapon 
system, and the developmental costs 
already have been written off. It now 
simply is a question of barring the rest 
of the doors and windows that we so far 
have risked leaving open. 

There is a very definite time limit for 


us if we are to accommodate this job 
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efficiently. This hinges on the fact that 
reasonable costs are only achieved in 
the procurement of weapon systems 
when the production runs can be main- 
tained on an orderly basis. There was 


no money in the 1962 defense budget 
for the procurement of additional Bo- 


marc defense. As we all know, the re- 


quirements for this budget were drawn > 
up some time ago—after the Bomarc 
was proved, but before the Russians 
flexed their bomber muscles so prom- 
inently. The result is that the Bomarc 
production lines, the engine production 
lines, and the production of weapon sys- 
tem parts that support the main pro- 
duction line from suppliers across the 
country are very close to being dried up. 


Presently, the Air Force is looking at 
means of stretching out the program so 
we will be able to order more Bomarcs 
without an out-and-out production in- 
terruption. This approach is probably 
the only practical one they have. The 
prospect of slowing up production to bet- 
ter meet a Russian threat which is pres- 
ent today, however, is incongruous. 
There is one other allied subject we 
should get into focus with further Bo- 
mare funding—this is the subject of 
anti-ICBM defense. Bomarc missiles 
will not be effective against ICBM’s. 
They were not designed for this job and 
they cannot be stretched into a weapon 
system that will be effective against 
these ballistic missiles. The two subjects 
must be looked at separately. The only 
common ground which they share is that 
both programs are important and both 
compete for the limited number of de- 
fense dollars which can be made avail- 
able. 


We face a significant threat through 


the air from both ballistic and non- 
ballistic weapons. Our ability to defend 
against ballistic missiles is still very 
questionable, and much attention and 
probably substantial funding must be 
applied to it. With respect to the air- 
borne aircraft and missile threat, we 
know it can be met by the family of 
weapons we have today, and, that by 
closing the back door now, we can make 
this defense effective. 
BOMARC ENGINE PRODUCTION AND TESTING 


The Air Force established the Bomarc 
engine production center in Ogden, Utah, 
in my congressional district, 5 years ago. 
Earlier, ramjet engines for the Bomarc 
were produced at other Marquardt fa- 
cilities in Van Nuys, Calif. A compre- 
hensive survey had revealed that Ogden 
and the surrounding area met a combi- 
nation of unusual prerequisites. These 
included an inland location which could 
supply a suitable labor market, a loca- 
tion which would be within commuting 
distance of Marquardt’s headquarters in 
southern California, and a location for 


a test facility in a remote area, but still . 


near enough to plant and population to | 
make efficient operation practical. 
During the 5 years that the missile 
engine plant has been in operation, all 
the factors required for its success have 
been met. With the vocational facilities 
provided by Weber College, in Ogden, 
Marquardt easily met its requirements 
for a skilled manufacturing organiza- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| : 
| | 
| 
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tion, and 85 percent of it was drawn 
from local talent. When the facility was 
doubled in 1958, production schedules 
were met during construction, a tribute 
to both personnel and plant design. 
This personnel-facility combination was 
also instrumental in delivering the first 
ramjet engine 30 days after the original 
facility was finished, and since that time 
all delivery schedules have been met. 

The Air Force Marquardt Test Facility, 
which was dedicated in October 1959, is 
unique by virtue of its location and de- 
sign. Situated on a 184-acre section of 
shoreline of the Great Salt Lake, it 
nestles in a natural amphitheater which 
confined test noises and exhaust gases 
and yet is only 15 miles from the pro- 
duction plant. 

Maximum use of the facility was con- 
sidered in its design, and it readily lends 
itself to advanced testing programs. 
Significant in this respect are the aero- 
dynamic cold-flow tests being conducted 
on rocket nozzles for the Minuteman pro- 
gram. ‘These tests, which supply infor- 
mation for design improvements on the 
rocket nozzles, are being conducted for 
Thiokol and Hercules. 

The large-capacity air-storage system 
capable of supplying a supersonic stream 
of air and a massive, enclosed cell pro- 
vide an ideal facility to perform tests on 
rocket configurations. If required, a 
heat exchanger permits a heated air 
supply for simulated flight conditions, 
such as that provided for the Bomarc’s 
ramjet engines. 

With an appreciation for the local ad- 
vantages which first drew Marquardt to 
the intermountain area; other related 
industry has since moved to the valley, 
creating an industrial complex whose 
services complement and support each 
other. 

This complex, which is now involved 
in many major defense programs, is a 
group of industries, with Thiokol to the 

north, and Sperry and Hercules to the 
south. Centered around the Ogden Air 
Materiel Command at Hill Air Force 
Base, which has logistic support for 
many major weapon systems, these in- 
_dustries mutually complement each oth- 
er’s services, and support each other’s 
systems. _ 

Most signijficant in this respect is the 
Thiokol-Marquardt team, which, work- 
ing with Boeing, soon to be another 
neighbor, has developed the Bomarc 
missile to a key part of our Nation’s de- 
fense. Boost for the supersonic Bomarc 
is supplied by Thiokol propellant, which 
carries it to altitude, after which Mar- 
quardt ramjet engines propel the missile 
to intercept. 

Marquardt completed its scheduled 
production of the ramjet engine for the 
Bomare A missile in 1960. As this 
program phased out, production began 
immediately on the new RJ43-11 engine, 
which has already powered the new 
Bomarc “B” missile in successful test 
flights. This advanced ramjet engine 
and its predecessor, the RJ43-3, are the 
only two ramjets in the Nation to have 
passed the military qualification test. 

In mid-1960, final flight testing of the 
RJ43—11 was completed when the engine 
met all flight requirements as it pro- 
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pelled the Lockheed X-7 test vehicle on 
a complex flight. The X-7 has acted as 
a flying test bed for airbreathing en- 
gines. After flight, a parachute recov- 
ery system lowers missile and engine to 
earth, where complete evaluation can 
be made. 

During a 13-year testing program, the 
X-7 has flown and reflown ramjet en- 
gines and components, simulating Bo- 
marc flight parameters to test and prove 
the Marquardt propulsion system’s re- 
liability before qualifying it for Bomarc 
service. This test program has not only 
provided production information invalu- 
able to Ogden manufacturing, but in the 
process has established an impressive 
record for airbreathing engines. Pow- 
ered by a single ramjet engine, the X-—7 
reached speeds in excess of mach 4— 
more than 3,000 miles per hour—and 
it established a world’s altitude record 
for airbreathing missiles by exceeding 
100,000 feet. 

More significant than these speed and 
altitude records is the contribution 
which the ramjet development and test- 
ing programs have made to advance the 
state of missile and engine art. Much 
invaluable aerodynamic, thermo- 
dynamic, special fuels, and materials in- 
formation has been accumulated as a 
result of this program. 

Though very similar in exterior ap- 
pearance, the RJ43—-11 engine has im- 
proved performance which has increased 
the speed and extended the range of the 
Bomarc B interceptor missile. Each 
engine is checked and calibrated to meet 
the new flight performance require- 
ments. In the huge test cell at the Little 
Mountain facility, engines undergo a 
simulated flight and are then recheck for 
performance characteristics. | 

Utilizing the knowledge of this test 
program and research activity through- 
out Marquardt’s history, Ogden de- 
veloped a precision manufacturing plant 
and related testing facilities. Advance 
techniques in metal fabrication have 
been developed to a production line basis, 
and similarly machine tooling equip- 
ment, predominantly tape-controlled, 
has allowed the production of precision 
parts with reduced costs. During the 
ramjet engine manufacturing program 


of the RJ43-3 and continuing with the 


present production of the RJ43-11, un- 
usual metal-fabrication skills and equip- 
ment have been amassed. The spin 
forge machine, which cold-flows metal 
into various shapes much as a potter 
does with clay on his wheel, and ex- 
plosive forming, which blows metal into 
the shape of a die into which the metal 
is placed, are two examples of techniques 
that are being used by Marquardt’ s 
manufacturing engineers. 

As production techniques kept pace 
with ramjet engine improvement pro- 
grams, significant accomplishments in 
ramjet production were noted. Creating 
the RJ43—11 engine, now being produced 
on an assembly line technique at Ogden, 
required only 3% years’ work rather 
than the 7 years which were required to 
bring the RJ43-3 from _ conception 
through the successful completion of the 
qualification tests. 

The Bomarc ramjets did much to de- 
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velop ramjet technology. Out of the 
program for example, came the suc- 
cessful demonstration of boron hydride 
fuel in both ground tests and flight. The 
program also revealed the feasibility of 
the Marquardt hyperjet, a combination 
rocket and ramjet which is now receiv- 
ing serious study as the propulsion sys- 
tem for boosting large payloads into 
space. 

Because this Utah facility was founded 
exclusively to produce ramjet engines, 
the Marquardt technicians and engineers 
have adapted their skills and experience 
to form a unique team for the efficient 
and economical production of this un- 
usual propulsion system. Their efforts 
have provided the quality product which 
has established an exceptional record of 
reliability. 

I strongly urge that a serious review 
of this phase of our defense posture will 
—— by our military leaders without 

elay 


Sell by Advertising 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS | 
or 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 29, 1961 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, one of 
our prominent Baltimore advertising 
executives, Mr. Morton Levinstein, has 
raised the question: “Why can’t the 
leaders of the Western nations empha- 
size and repeat over and over to the 


world the many weaknesses of the Rus- _ 


sian position?” 

Mr. Levinstein wrote an article on this 
subject which first appeared in the Bal- 
timore Sun, and which was recently re- 
printed in the August edition of the 
Baltimore Beacon, of which Maurice R. 
Shochatt is editor and publisher. 

In his article Mr. Levinstein urges 
America to conduct a dynamic, aggres- 
sive, and militant program to out-point 
Soviet Russia in the cold war of democ- 
racy versus dictatorship. 

I believe Mr. Levinstein’s suggestions 
are sound and I would like to call them to 
the attention of my colleagues by insert- 


ing his article at this point in the | 


RECORD: 


Ap EXECUTIVE Urcrs UNITrep STATES To 
LAUNCH Hor Ipgeas ror WAR 


It is a sad commentary that America, 
whose promotional, advertising, public rela- 
tions, and selling skills have been developed 
to such a high degree of efficiency, should 
be so completely overshadowed by Russia in 
the battle for men’s minds among the under- 
developed nations of the world. 

One of the most fundamental principles 
in advertising is the importance of repeti- 
tion, the necessity for developing a few 
simple ideas, then repeating them again and 
again, and again. 

Khrushchev, in a country where there is 
no advertising, seems to have learned this 
lesson far better than any of our own leaders. 
For example, his constantly repeated descrip- 
tion of the Western countries as imperial 
aggressors, colonialists, etc., and his descrip- 
tion of the Communist nations as the peace- 
loving peoples’ democracies. 


. & 


| 
~ 
| 
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He has repeated these statements so many 
thousands of times that an indelible image 
has been created in the minds of the peoples 
of the so-called uncommitted nations. They 
know what the Soviets claim to believe; they 
are puzzled, confused, and confounded by 
our own ambiguous (to them) position. 

For example, why not repeatedly (and I 
mean repeatedly) remind the world of the 
notorious Russian nonaggression freindship 
pact with Hitler, which helped bring about 
World War II? Why not remind the world 
of Russia’s unwarranted attack on little 
Finland, or of Russia’s invasion of Poland in 
conjunction with their ally, Hitler? Why 
not remind the world of Russia’s annexation 
of small helpless countries like Latvia, 
Estonia, and Lithuania, and eastern Poland? 
Why not repeatedly remind the world of the 
brutal suppression of the Hungarian freedom 
fighters? Let’s put Khrushchev on the de- 
fensive, for a change. 

Why must the leaders of the West always 


, be on the defensive? True, some of our rep- 


resentatives in the United Nations have 
spoken beautifully, idealistically, and elo- 
quently, but usually in reaction to a Com- 
munist action and usually in language over 
the heads of the little peoples of the world, 
living in poverty and ignorance. 

But in the really effective slugging and in- 
fighting, we’ve been outpointed. It’s a sad 
fact that we are losing the cold war, that 
nation after nation has been slowly swing- 
ing into the Russian sphere of influence. 

I would like to suggest that a committee 
of advertising men, public relations specia- 
lists, and experts on mass psychology and 
selling be appointed by the President to help 
develop a campaign to fill a more important 
gap even than the missile gap. 

It’s a real tragedy that we, who have the 
best article to sell, are doing such a poor 
job of selling it. 


Misinterpretation of Politics Is Dangerous 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 29, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, I read the 
following article by William S. White in 


the Washington Evening Star with 


alarm. This type of thinking, this 
wholly incorrect interpretation of the 
role of politics in our national life is 
dangerous to our form of government. 


Mr. White ignores completely the vital 


importance of a political party taking 
the position of loyal opposition. It 
seems to me the opposition party is fail- 
ing in its duty to the country if we re- 


. fuse, under the guise of bipartisanship, 


to point out the mistakes made by the 
party in power, even in the field of for- 
eign policy. If, under such a bipar- 


tisanship, we cover up the mistakes, 


sweep them under the rug because we 
might be accused of playing politics, we 
compound the errors, heighten the dan- 


- gers which threaten us, enhance the 


possibility of bringing about a one-party 
system which has been the downfall of 


every democratic form of government, 


and lead us farther down the road to 
dictatorship. 
The article follows: 
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POLITICIANS FORGETTING 
CRISES PROMOTE BIPARTISANSHIP; KENNEDY 
EVEN SEEKS EISENHOWER ADVICE 


(By William S. White) 
This one-industry town—politics being 


_ that one industry—might fairly be described 


as a chronically depressed area these days, 
so far as its ordinary business is concerned. 

Not many are making much politics in 
Washington. And even those who are mak- 
ing any politics are doing what in the old 
days of the alphabetical agencies was called 
“made work.” They are working more or 
less for practice, more or less just to keep 
their hands in, and in a very tentative way, 
like a@ man polishing a fishing rod from 
which he knows very well he will not actually 
throw a line into the water any time soon. 

A harsh summer of foreign crises—Berlin, 
of course, being at the top of the list— 


has indefinitely adjourned politics as it is 


usually practiced here. In this upside-down 
world, John F. Kennedy, the leading Demo- 
crat, has become simply John F. Kennedy, 
the President of the United States. 

His White House callers often as not are 
solidly Republican types from big business 
and Wall Street rather than partisan Demo- 
crats. 

(Even -one of those dreadful “southern 
Democrats”—a man of the stamp, say, of 


Senator RUSSELL, of Georgia, an outstand- 
ing congressional authority on military af- 
fairs—can be found in quite amiable con-. 


ference with the President.) 

No doubt the President still knows, in an 
absentminded way, the current location of 
the Democratic National Committee. But 
his contact with that agency is practically 
nil—and so, actually, is his current interest 
in it. 

What he is doing is not merely trying to 
get help from every quarter he can—thus 
the Wall Street and big business fellows. 
He is also getting advice from such men on 
a wide variety of matters ranging from 
where good administrative talent for the 
Government, can be found to business ideas 
on economic problems. 

The Republican leader of the Senate, Sen- 
ator DirKsEN, of Illinois, is often found to be 
helping rather than hampering the admin- 
istration—on the big problems, that is. 

Senator DimrKSEN, indeed, sometimes seems 
about as vague about the existence of the 
Republican National Committee as Mr. Ken- 
nedy is about the Democratic National Com- 
mittee. 


From his farm in Gettysburg, former Pres- 


ident Eisenhower is doing no intruding act 
here. Nevertheless, he is constantly on call 


for advice and is by no means out of the 


picture here. 

The friendly bipartisan relationship which 
Mr. Kennedy has struck up with General 
Eisenhower is being emulated by others 
within the administration. 

In his fight for some Federal school aid, 
Abraham Ribicoff, the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, is finding rather 
more reliable allies among conservatives, 
some of them Republicans, than from the 
highly liberal school lobbies. 

Mr. Ribicoff, indeed, has been moved pub- 
licly to warn those who love school aid all 
too much that their excessive zeal is doing 
more harm than good. Characteristically, 
they want all or nothing. Characteristically, 
he wants what can be had. 

Now all this does not mean that politicians 
have ceased to be politicians. It only means 
that the best of them, in both parties, rec- 
ognize that this is no time for politics-as- 
usual, and that this time will not return 
until the country has safely passed the 
present dangers from abroad. 

And if this situation is hard on Washing- 
ton’s one industry for the moment, that in- 
dustry can take comfort. For obviously the 


best politics right now is no politics at all 
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There will be plenty of time later, if under 
providence we escape war or appeasement, 
to get back to politics-as-usual. 

Those politicians who are able to return 
then to politics with records of having be- 
haved responsibly in this hour of peril will 
be all the stronger in the fleld of contention. 


Bureaucrats on Top 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. DELBERT L. LATTA 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 29, 1961 


Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, the Chicago 
Daily Tribune has editorialized on a mat- 
ter which should be of extreme interest 
to the Members of Congress. I com-. 
mend this editorial to them. 

The editorial follows: 
BUREAUCRATS ON TOP 


Representative RALPH Harvey, of Indiana, 
has warned his colleagues that if civil service 
employees of the Federal bureaucracy con- 
tinue to succeed in superimposing their 
judgment on the will of Congress, then “we 
have lost the constitutional authority that is 
vested in us.” 

The constitutional power of Congress is 
to make the laws; the constitutional func- 
tion of the executive branch, from the Pres- 
ident down, is to see that they are faithfully 
executed. 

Yet, said Mr. Harvey, he was offering an 
instance in which a bureaucrat overruled 
Congress. He cited testimony of Edward 


Martin, Assistant Secretary of State for Eco- 


nomic Affairs, who was questioned about 
operations to dispose of surplus agricultural 
commodities. 

“We were questioning Mr. Martin as’ to 
why a proper deal with one of the major 
Latin American republics—and a friendly 
nation—had not been consummated,” Mr. 
HaRVEY related. “In this instance the coun- 
try had sent a mission here to Washington 
to exchange sugar for wheat. They received 
the contract to sell us sugar but were not 
given an opportunity to take the wheat in 
exchange. This was very much in contrast 
with the policy the House and Senate had 
set forth in the extension of the Sugar Act, 
and so we were trying to determine in this 
hearing, with Mr. Martin as a witness, why 
the policy of Congress had not been car- 
ried out. 

“Mr. Martin very distinctly stated that he 
did not agree with the policy as set forth 
by the Congress and that he assumed full 
responsibility for rejecting it, and, in fact, 
discouraged the visiting country from ac- 
tually adhering to the policy as set forth by 
Congress. This particular type of activity 
* * * indicates an even more alarming aspect 
of our present position in international af- — 
fairs: To wit, that the Congress no longer 
is presumed to have any voice in the policies 


_ that are carried out by this country.” 


It would certainly seem to be more sensible 
to trade commodities which are glutting stor- 
age capacity for something, such as sugar, 
which we can use, than to compel purchase 
of the sugar with no diminution of the sur- 
plus of wheat. But that is subsidiary to the 
fact that bureaucrats feel they can ignore 
their obligation to execute the laws if these 
laws run contrary to their own judgments 
or prejudices. — 


~ 
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| Unless Congress acts with force to end 
bureaucratic usurpations, it has no one but 
itself to blame for the fact that its delibera- 
tions will be reduced to exercises in a 


World Events: One Easy Lesson 


EXTENSION OF.REMARKS 
HON. DON L. SHORT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA i 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 29, 1961 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, today an 
editorial comment appeared in the 
Washington Daily News which serves to 
point out, in humorous vein, the reality 
of the difference in the stability of duly 
constituted government in the United 
States and in some Latin American 
countries. In our country such a de- 
velopment as has recently been wit- 
nessed in Brazil would be beyond any- 
one’s wildest imagination. Whether or 
not we completely agree with our duly 
elected public officials we want them to 
serve until the next regular election. 
This is, we should remember, a demon- 
stration of our belief in and adherence 
to a rule of law, rather than changing 
the makeup of our administrative offi- 
cials from time to time due to criticism 
from a vocal segment of the electorate 
which may or may not be a majority. 
In this country while our President was 
elected in the last election by the small- 
est majority in history, no one harbors 
any thought that he should resign be- 
cause a large percentage of our electorate 
does not agree with his administrative 
policies. 

I commend this little commentary to 
the attention of the Members of the 
House and, under unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the REcorpD, include the editorial] from 
today’s Washington Daily News: 

WorRLD EVENTS: ONE EASY LESSON 


For a clearer understanding of develop- 
ments in Brazil, assume that John Fitzger- 


ald Kennedy, impatient with back talk about > 


foreign aid, announces you can have the 
White House. He resigns and takes off for 
Hyannis Port. 

Vice President JOHNSON is wandering 
around Asia, perhaps trying to talk Outer 
Mongolia into recognizing the United States. 
So House Speaker Sam RayBuRN becomes 
interim President. 

Mr. JoHNSON starts for home but Defense 
Secretary McNamara calis a press conference 
at the Pentagon. There are, he says, too 
darned many Texans running things in 
Washington already, and he won’t let Lyn- 
poy be President. | 

“The Vice President,” he says, “had better 
stay abroad because if he comes home I'll put 
him in Alcatraz.” 

Gen. Lyman Lemnitzer, Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, disagrees. He says he’s 
for Lynpvon. So Secretary McNamara hustles 
him off to jail to think it over. 

As we go to press, students at Georgetown 
University are throwing rocks at the British 
Embassy, breaking some windows and black- 
ing the eye of a small girl who is passing 
- by on her way to school. 

Bins to store wheat have crowded all the 
people out of Kansas, the national debt has 
gone up to 8 trillion, the Treasury is running 
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out of paper to print currency which has 
been devalued at a cent on the dollar and 
bread has gone up to $2.50 a loaf. 

In the inner circles it is felt that some- 
thing ought to be done and Senator HUBERT 
HumPuHREY, Democrat, of Minnesota, calls for 
sacrifices in a 3-hour speech on the Senate 
fioor. His voice, however, gives out before 


’ he gets a chance to name any. 


Thru methods of quiet diplomacy the Sov- 
iet Union is asked how’s about some foreign 
aid? But Khrushchev sends a typically con- 
trary answer. 

“There is no dice,” says Nikita, “because 
you wouldn’t pay it back. Why don’t you 
go to work, collect some taxes and then you 
wouldn’t need any aid?” This is properly 
resented as changing the subject and inter- 
ference in Our private affairs. Our people at 
the U.N. are instructed to vote in favor of 
colonialism and see how the Soviets like that. 

The events thus crudely sketched are, of 
course, unthinkable and impossible in the 
United States. But this is only a somewhat 
distorted facsimile of what’s going on in 
Brazil, and in various other spots around the 
globe. As yet no sure cure for these trends 
has been thought up. Obviously this will 
take time. 


Address by Hon. W. J. Bryan Dorn, of 


South Carolina, Before the American 
Legion State Convention, Greenville, 
S.C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. ROBERT T. ASHMORE 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 29, 1961 


Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to insert in the Appendix 
of the REcorD a great speech made by 
my colleague, the Honorable W. J. 
BrYAN Dorn, before the American Legion 
State convention recently held in 
Greenville, S.C. Representative Dorn 
gave a stirring and thought-provoking 
speech on conditions existing through- 
out the world and the crises facing us. 
I commend it to the attention of every 
Member of Congress. The speech fol- 
lows: 

Congressman WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN 
Dorn. Mr. Commander, Mr. Adjutant, Con- 
gressman Ashmore, Governor Maybank, dis- 
tinguished guests, members of the auxiliary, 
and my fellow legionnaires, Bos, I appreciate 
your very gracious and very kind introduc- 
tion. I am always happy and honored to 
be presented to any audience in the Fourth 
District, by my distinguished, able, con- 
scientious colleague, Bop ASHMORE, your own 
Congressman. Bos believes in oldtime, old- 
fashioned Americanism. He believes that 
Americanism conquered the early American 
frontier; it developed undeveloped America; 
it is a principle that is the same yesterday, 


today, and forever. Therefore, it will con- 


quer, if given the opportunity, the New Fron- 
tier, and space. I congratulate Bos AsH- 
MORE on his stand in Washington for those 
principles and ideals of government and 
Americanism that have made this Nation the 
greatest nation on the face of the earth. I 
am glad to be in the home town of Lieuten- 
ant Governor Maybank, who has presided so 
ably, with honor and distinction, over the 
Senate of South Carolina, which I still think 
is the most dignified, able senate body in the 
world. 
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I wish also to pay tribute to your great 


commander. It has been my privilege to 


know him ‘and meet with him over this 
State this past year, and also his able ad- 


~ jutant. You know, I saw firsthand the fine 


work that Nelson Keesee did at Boys State. 
It was my privilege to be there, and I wish 
every South Carolinian could see the en- 
thusiasm, the patriotic spirit of American- 
ism, as exemplified by Girls State and Boys 
State, particularly under the leadership of 
our adjutant. 

Ladies and gentlemen, we come to you this 
morning straight from Washington. I bring 
you greetings from the committee chairman, 
under whom I serve, the Honorable OLIN 
‘TEAGUE. He asked that I please give you 
his very best wishes. Some years ago he 
spoke to the State Convention of the Ameri- 
can Legion of South Carolina. He still re- 
members it with pleasure. He is doing an 
outstanding job as chairman of our com- 


mittee. He is one of the few whom I would 


follow almost blindfolded. Mr. Treacus has 
the welfare of this country at heart, the 
welfare of the veteran along with it; and 
also, he is cognizant of the economy of the 
United States. So I do bring you greetings 
from him. 

As to our veterans’ program today, I think 
one of the most important parts of it, as Mr. 
McHugh here could probably tell you, is the 
long-range hospital program that we have. 
We intend, over the next 9 years, to modern- 
ize, and to maintain our hospitals, and to 
look after the needs of the veterans of the 
United States. That program is moving 
satisfactorily, and I think all connected 
with it are doing an excellent job. This 
year we passed a bill to increase compensa- 
tion for those men who haven’t had a raise 
since 1957. During the time of inflation, 
increased cost of living, we thought it was 
timely, thus we passed a bill this year; and 
I sincerely hope it will be passed in the 
other body and be signed by the President. 
I believe that the men who were wounded 
in the service of our country, and those who 
gave their lives in the service of our country, 
their widows and orphans—these people— 
should receive first consideration. And, if 
any of you have any comments about the 
pension bill we passed last year, which went 
into effect last July, the chairman of my 
committee asks that you please report to 
him any suggestions you might have about 
how that law is working at the grassroots 
level. So much for veterans legislation. 

We gather here today during a great crisis, 
not only in the history of this country, but 
in the history of the world. The crisis we 
are in today is a Russian Communist-created 
crisis. It is not a crisis of our own choos- 
ing. The United States and the free world 
would prefer to be free, and would prefer 
the peaceful pursuits of happiness. This 
crisis—may I repeat—is a Communist Rus- 
sian-created crisis, just as every crisis since 
1945 has been a Communist-created crisis, to 
further their ambitions—as they have so 
often publicly stated—to conquer and infil- 
trate the entire world with atheistic com- 
munism. This is the great challenge before 
each and every one of us today. Very 
frankly, I think the world situation. has 
moved, until today we are in a great climax, 
@ crucial climax in the history of civiliza- 
tion. And the next 6 months possibly will 
determine whether we will remain free, 
whether the world will remain free, whether 
or not we will continue to move forward 
down the corridor of history as free people, 
or whether we will be plunged backward 
into the dark recesses of slavery, in which 
the individual, as grains of sand on the sea- 
shore, will be shoveled by the totalitarian 
masters of a slave state to further their own 
ends. 

Yes, we are in that crisis today, this very 
moment. Summit conferences. Let me re- 
call for you some unfortunate history. I 
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remember reading, as a very young man, 
about a conference at Munich, Germany, a 
conference insisted upon by Adolf Hitler and 
Benito Mussolini—a conference, a Nazi- 
Fascist-created crisis. So, Chamberlain 
went to Munich. Along with him were 
his Foreign Affairs Minister, Lord Halifax, 
Daladier from France, and his Foreign Min- 
ister, Bonnat. They formally and officially 


signed a document. And you remember the 


pathetic picture of Neville Chamberlain get- 
ting off the airplane in London, England, 
holding up this paper on which were the 
signatures of Adolf Hitler, Mussolini, Von 
Ribbentrop, and ail of those men; and he 
said, “Peace in our time.”’ Chamberlain ac- 
tually sincerely believed and thought that 
he had accomplished peace in our genera- 
tion. In a very few months, in that same 
year, the German armies were goosestepping 
into Czechoslovakia; and the next year, 
strengthened and confident by their success 
at Munich, they goosestepped into free Po- 
land, and launched the German war ma- 
chine into World War II. 

And I would like to point out to you the 
conference at Yalta and the conference at 
Potsdam. Most of the world’s trouble today, 
in a military way and as to the power of the 
atheist enemy is a result of those confer- 
ences. They received more at those confer- 
ences at Yalta, and Potsdam, and Teheran 
than they have ever conquered in war. So, 
I would like to warn my fellow countrymen 
against the fallacy of sitting down and work- 
ing out agreements that are not worth the 
paper they are written on—|[applause] work- 


ing out agreements with bloody gangsters, 


whose fingers literally drip with the innocent 
blood of millions. What would you think of 
the mayor of some of our fine cities, if he 


- would sit down with the bank robber, and 


draw up an agreement not to rob the bank 
again, yet let him keep his money. That’s 
exactly what we’re doing when we sit down 
with Khrushchev. 


At every single conference we've gone to . 


with these gangsters, the free world has lost 
something; and America has lost something. 
We not only lose territory, but we give the 
enemy confidence, and we lose our prestige 
around the world. In the last conference at 
Vienna, not having learned by the experience 
at Camp David, not having learned from the 
so-called Paris Conference which was a fias- 
co, we again decided on another conference. 
This time we lost Laos; and if we meet with 
Khrushchev anywhere in Europe or anywhere 
in the world, including Washington, we are 
going to lose something else before we start. 


He uses these conferences not only to build . 


up his prestige and his confidence, and to 
inflate his ego, but also he uses these con- 
ferences to cover up some move in Cuba, 
some move in the Congo, some move in 
southeast Asia, or some move regarding 
Berlin. 

So I would say to my fellow countrymen, 
don’t go. Don’t sit down with a man we 
cannot trust. Don’t sit down with a man 
who has never kept any promise, who has 


-mever honored any sacred treaty. We can- 


not depend upon such conferences to pre- 
serve the freedoms of the peoples of the free 
world. 3 

We must rely upon‘something traditional, 
something that has always saved and pro- 


tected the people who have had enough of 


it—and that, ladies and gentlemen, is cold 
steel. The strength and power of this 
country is the only thing that’s going to 
preserve our freedom. And if the Congress 
of the United States had listened to the 
American Legion from 1919 until 1939, we 
would not have had World War II; and we 
wouldn’t have had communism in Europe 
today—certainly not central Europe—and in 
China, and throughout the world. | 


There’s no easy road to peace. Peace can- 


not be bought with conferences. It cannot 
be bought with agreements—certainly not 
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agreements with the enemy. But peace can | 


be preserved with the most powerful army— 
highly skilled, mobilized, ready for instant 
action—a navy that’s in complete command 
of the seven seas of the world, and an air 
force that is supreme in the air. 

And now, in this day of astronautics, we 
must control space. If we had only spent a 
portion of the money, not all of it, but 
just a portion of the money thrown down 
the drain all over the world, a blank check 
trying to make the world worship the dollar 
sign, if we had only saved a portion of that 
and put it into conquest of space, America 
would not be worried about Berlin today. 

Ladies and gentlemen, Berlin is a crisis. 
Something is going to break in the next 6 
months. Before the end of this year I say 


-this country must stand firm. If we sur- 


render Berlin, if we back up on Berlin, 
some day it will be Alaska, because Russia 
still claims Alaska. They say that it was 
given to America by Czarist Russia; so they 
don’t recognize that. Someday, sometime, 
somewhere we are going to have to face these 
masters of the Kremlin, and tell them in no 
uncertain terms that this is the line beyond 
which they cannot go, beyond which we will 
fight with everything we have—and then I 
think we will make a contribution, once we 
do that, to the peace of the world. But as 
long as they believe that through black- 
mail, through crises they create themselves, 
they can always get something, someday 
they know that they will win the entire 
world. 

Yes, we are in accrisis. We're in one over 
Berlin. We're in one in Cuba, in Africa, in 
Latin America, in southeast Asia, even in 
the United States, and throughout the entire 
length and breadth of the whole world. 

But on Berlin, let me say that Russia 
knows how to get peace. She helped draw 
up the agreement about Berlin; as stupid 
as it was, she nevertheless signed it. She 
is pledged to support the present status quo 
of Berlin. But she cares nothing about 
treaties. She cares nothing about her sig- 
nature, so we should let her know in no un- 
certain terms now that we are not going to 
permit central Europe to be overrun by the 
Communist aggressors from the east. [Ap- 
plause.] And the sooner we take this stand 
the better. What would you think of a per- 
son who stole your cow and your calf—your 
neighbor—and then he asked you to have a 
conference about it; and then to settle the 
whole issue he would give you back the calf? 
That’s exactly what we propose to do with 
any future conference on _ Berlin. I 
wouldn’t talk with anybody, my neighbor or 
anyone else, until he brought back both the 
cow and the calf, because with that policy 
they'll soon demand Alaska, and then 
Florida, and we won't have anything left. 
Russia knows that. She doesn’t want war. 
She’s getting what she wants without war, 
with blackmail, with fear hysteria in the 
United States. The sooner our people stand 
up and say as Chamberlain and Daladier 
should have done at Munich, that if you 
violate this sacred treaty we are going to 
fight you on the beaches, in the air, as 
Churchill said, and everywhere because we 
believe in freedom, then we won’t have a 
war. The surest road to war is appeasement, 
is compromise, always giving up a little bit 
to buy a little more time. 

And I want to tell you, many of us in 
Washington are concerned. Late Thursday 
night when I left the floor of the House to 
come to South Carolina, the last speech I 
heard on that floor was by SELDEN of Ala- 
bama, chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Inter-American Affairs, a good Democrat, 
who has always been a Democrat. Yet he 
has disagreed with Eisenhower. He has dis- 
agreed with a lot of the leaders of this coun- 
try. And the last thing I heard him say 
was that our foreign policy is still flounder- 
ing, without a rudder, in a time when we 
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need decision; and we need it now. To- 
morrow may be too late. SoI would say to 
my colleagues in Washington, and to this 
administration, that next year will be too 
late. We cannot afford another fiasco in 
Cuba. Regarding Berlin, we cannot afford 
another fiasco in southeast Asia concerning 
Vietnam. We cannot afford another Congo. 
We have precious little time left. So we 
must stand firm now, or we might lose the 


freedom of our children and our grand- ~ 


children. 

I never thought I would live to see the 
day in this great country of ours when I 
would see a bearded Carribean beatnik, a tin- 
horned gangster, that the South Carolina 
National Guard would lick in 1 week, if given 
the opportunity. [Applause.] I never 
thought I would live to see the day when he 
could sit back on the island of Cuba, in 
all of his crookedness and corruption and 
bombast, and buffalo the powerful, the great, 
the historic, the patriotic United States of 
America, the arsenal of democracy, the heart 
and core of the free world. But, ladies and 
gentlemen, this is exactly what he has done 
and is doing today; and we cringe in fear; 
we're even trading with him. I heard these 
men on the floor of the House Thursday say 
if we had only invoked the Trading With the 
Enemy Act we could stop him cold. But we 
won't even do that. They are bringing in 
millions of dollars worth of oranges from 
Cuba, molasses, sugar, cigars coming in 
through Canada into the United States. We 
are still building him up with our money. 
Let’s invoke Trading With the Enemy Act. 
Let’s blockade Cuba. If we can’t stand firm 
on Cuba, what is going to happen when they 
meet over Berlin? Maybe they'll give away 
West Germany, and France, and England 
to buy a few more moments of time. ; 

This is the most critical crisis you and 
your country have ever been in. I heard one 
of the greatest generals in the world tell me 
that last year, over a year ago. He said, “You 
don’t have much time left.” 

The most ridiculous, shameful aspect of 
this entire Cuban flasco has been the at- 
tempt on the part of citizens of the United 
States, in violation of the Logan Act, in vio- 
lation of Trade With the Enemy Act, in vio- 
lation of the Export Act, probably the Battle 
Act, and others, to go over and meet with 
this bloody gangster in Cuba and give him 
equipment from the United States of Amer- 
ica, with which to build airfields, missile 
bases, and attack Miami, Fla., in a few 
months. Jet planes coming in this month 
and next month, with trained pilots from 
Czechoslovakia. Yet we have people in the 
United States foolish enough to think they 
can deal with a modern-day Maw Ferguson, 
John Dillinger, and Pretty Boy Floyd. You 
know, I cculdn’t believe it when I heard 


about it; and the thing I really couldn't be- 


lieve was that the Government of the United 
States was behind this circumvention of 
these laws put on the books to keep Ameri- 
cans from dealing with gangsters, black- 
mailers, those who demand ransom. This 
episode has cost the United States all over — 
the world more prestige. This single event 
has lost us more respect than any other one 
incident that I know of since the Constitu- 
tion of the United States was adopted... 

You are not going to buy off Castro. We — 
are not going to be able to buy off Khru- 
shchev any more than we bought off Hitler, 
or any more than the people bought off 
Genghis Khan. You Know they tried to buy 
off people back in the days of Rome. The 
Romans didn’t mind that. The Roman le- 
gions just moved in anyway, after taking the 
money. 

Oh, ladies and gentlemen, I am pleading 
today for America, for honesty, for decency, 
for principle, for patriotism, for a revival 
of those things that created this Nation, and 
made this Nation. Are we to sit back 
through hysteria and fear and see our 


> 
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freedoms liquidated, and our country de- 
stroyed? May I say again, if we can’t stop 
Castro, how are we going to stop Khru- 
shchev? And then 10 years from now, or 5 
years from now, Mao Tung of China, with 
700 million people behind him, 300 million 
of whom he would like to lose in a war? 
Mao Tung says that with war it will still 
leave him with 400 million people, 2 to 1 
over the United States. They are over- 
“crowded so he would like to lose 300 million 
people in a war. If we are going to let 
Castro buffalo the United States, then we 
better run up the hammer and sickle today 
and get it over with. | 

But, ladies, and gentlemen, let me tell you 
something—I feel more confident. Why? 
Because I spoke in Michigan the other night. 
The minute I left the Disabled Americans 
Convention in Grand Rapids they unani- 
mously adopted a resolution in Michigan 
endorsing every word I said about summit 
conferences, about being strong, about 
tractor deals with the enemies of our coun- 
try. And did you know that throughout 
the United States of America people are 
talking the same way everywhere? They are 
tired of this tin-horned gangster. They are 
tired of this Carribean beatnik, and his 
henchmen and his backers throughout the 
world, buffaloing the United States, making 
us cringe in fear. | 

My fellow countrymen, let’s stay strong, 
and, if necessary, invade Cuba with the 
Armed Forces of the United States, not wait 
until they bomb Miami, or New Orleans, or 
Atlanta, or the atomic bomb plant at Aiken. 
Let’s rearm Germany and Japan. The great- 
est pool of skilled labor outside of the United 
States today can be found in West Germany 
and in Japan. You know they don’t mind 
fighting and I say thta we ought to offer 
every encouragement to them to rearm, and 
stem the course, the onward march of Com- 
munist atheism. One time, if necessary, I 


want to see an ally on our side like the 


Germans, who took more punishment dur- 
ing World War II than all the rest of our 
allies combined. You know it and I know 
it. They lost more people in Hamburg and 
Cologne, and one other city than Great 
Britain did throughout the entire war, and 
I have a high regard for Great Britain. But 
if we mean business, let’s go into business. 
Let’s use the means at hand to stop commu- 
nism, and stop it now. 

Now remember what those people said 
when we went through Germany. They 
said, “It will be Russia next time.” You 
boys remember it. They knew it. They 
said, “These people are uncivilized. They 
are atheists.” Just like generations and 
centuries in the history of the world, they 
roved from Eurasia into Europe and north- 
ern Africa. We must stop them. 

Let’s declare a national emergency, if 
necessary, today; put this country on a war- 
time footing. Draft capital and labor and 
everything, if necessary. If freedom is worth 
dying for, it is worth spending some money 
for today before it’s too late. Yes, declare 
a national emergency. Blockade Cuba. 
Stand firm on Berlin. Build up our armed 
strength as quickly as possible. Mobilize, 
if necessary, now. Russia has been mobi- 
lized concerning Berlin, for 10 years. No 
more conferences with men who are not 
going to keep their promises. People ask me 
everywhere what can we do as organizations, 
or what can we do as citizens? One of the 
most classic examples I know of is the Amer- 
ican Legion and its auxiliary, teaching 
Americanism, putting something in the 
minds and hearts of the youth of America, 
in the place of communism, filling their 
hearts and minds with Americanism so there 
is no room for communism—Boys State, 
Girls State, the oratorical contest, junior 
American Legion baseball. From this or- 


ganization comes 60 percent of the ball- p 


players in the National League. And in 
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every community in this country, honoring 
the flag. Oh, I wish that on next Tuesday, 
the 4th of July, every community in the 
United States, every home in America, par- 
ticularly where there are young children, 
will fly the Stars and Stripes of the United 
States, and fiy it proudly. This one thing 
I can promise you, that in my home with 
my five children, the US. flag, larger than 
this, was flying on my front porch on Flag 
Day, and it will be proudly so on next 
Tuesday. 


People ask me, “What can we do?” Oh, 


ladies and gentlemen, we could stop commu- 


nism cold. We could stop it in America. 
Back up our Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee. Show the film “Operation Aboli- 
tion,’’ whether the “pinks” and the Socialists 
want us to or not: There are a lot of things 
we can do. Rededicate our lives and our 
homes. Tell our children the story of Amer- 
ica, just like the American Legion told it to 
Boys’ State, just like they are telling it all 
over the world. Many of our people go over- 
seas and they can’t tell foreigners about the 
story of America. They don’t know much 
about it, the Constitution, the Bill of Rights, 
the Declaration of Independence, the right to 
vote, the right to go to church, the right to 
assemble, the right to speak. It’s a story 
we need to teil all over the world—the story 
of Americanism. And let me Say this, finally, 
that we are not going to save America by 
adopting socialism as we have been adopting 
it the last 25 years. Here’s what Khrushchev 
said—don’t quote me, I’m not the man that 
said it—Khrushchev said it. In May of this 
year Khrushchev turned to the delegation of 
the United Arab Republic and he said that 
you have communism. Socialism is commu- 
nism. He said that socialism is the “A’”’ in 
the alphabet of communism. Don’t fight 
communism when you have socialism, he 
said; it puts you in a awkward position. 
Yes, socialism is communism incomplete, and 
we are adopting it in America today. 
Socialism is old. It was tried in the days 
of Babylon, Greece, in the ancient civiliza- 
tions of the past. And I have been shocked 
since I returned from Washington and came 
back to the grassroots of this country to 
find people on the dole system today in 
America, just like they were in Rome, the 
thing that destroyed Rome, people going up 
in fine automobiles and getting groceries. 
And if you ask them what about cutting the 
grass or helping us work around the house, 
and “we'll pay you good,” they laugh in 


your face, and then turn around and ask you 


“Why do you work so hard?” “We are on 
unemployment compensation and enjoying 
free food on the side. Why should we work?” 
Eating out the guts of the United States of 
America, destroying us from within. Let’s 
move forward with Americanism. Ameri- 
canism is new. Americanism is modern. 
Socialism is old. It has been tried and 
found wanting. Let’s turn the wheels of 
progress forward with Americanism, the free 
enterprise system, the profit system, the sys- 
tem that made this Nation the wonder of 
the modern world. Please don’t let us turn 
the clock back to socialism, State control 
totalitarianism, Federal aid to education. 
Oh, I wish you could have read the report 
Judge Smith showed me this week, con- 
cocted by the U.S. Education Agency, a blue- 
print for controlling the minds of the youth 
of America, for brainwashing our young 
people down the primrose path of socialism, 
at the end of which is the black bottomless 
pit of red, atheistic communism. 

Local control—do we have confidence in 
ourselves? Do we think we can handle this? 
We have done it, and we handled it in such 
a way for 150 years that the whole world, 
including communism, turned to us; and we 
even gave the Russians $11 billion. We've 
helped the whole world with our free enter- 
rise system, yet we are adopting socialism, 
the thing that destroyed them, made them 
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weak, made them ignorant, made them il- 
literate; and we want to adopt it in Amer- 
ica—totalitarianism, control of education, 
control of business, control of the hearts and 
minds of our people. Washington calling 
the tune and playing the music, and the 
American people dancing, down that road to 
complete destruction as of Babylon. 

Ladies and gentlemen, this is my plea to 
you. May we say with Ben Hill of Georgia 
when he said, “He who saves his country, 
saves all things, and all things saved will 
bless him; but he who lets his country die, 
lets all things die, and all things dying curse 
him.” 

And I want to say to some of those in 
America today who think when Russia takes 
over, if they do, that they will be saved. 
They'll save their hide while pointing out 
me and saying “DorN was the warmonger. 
Go get him.” That won’t work. It didn’t 
work in Korea. Those soldiers who told on 
the others,—Oh, the Communists came back 
for more, because they knew they were weak, 
and submitted them to more blackmail. It 
won’t work. They’ll get everybody in 
America because of their education and back- 
ground. Those who are capable of raising a 
revolution in the future will be liquidated. 
So let’s stand up and save our country now, 
in this year of 1961, because 1962 may be too 
late. 

I wish every Congressman in America could 
visit the Legion, could visit the auxiliary, see 
your display of the flag, your oath. They 
would be encouraged to stand firm in 
Washington. 

And I do hope our beloved President, whom 
I love personally, will launch out before it’s 
too late, with alacrity and decision. Already 
he has rescinded the remark he made about 
the Legion in 1947 or 1948, but I do hope and 
pray that he’ll move forward, and exert the 
leadership that is necessary now, before it’s 
too late. [Applause.] 


Editorial Supports Opposition to Giving 
Billions to Nehru Because of His Sym- 
pathy for Soviet Causes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS > 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 29, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing editorial from the Chicago Daily 
Tribune points up the stupidity of giv- 
ing billions of dollars of the American 
taxpayer to India’s Nehru when he can 
usually be counted upon to support every 
Communist objective. Even though he 
has done an about face in the past few 
days in supporting the Soviet Union 
against the free world in the rape of 
Berlin, his new stand is apparently a 
reluctant one after a lengthy conversa- 
tion with our Ambassador to India. 
While I don’t know what the Ambas- 
sador told Nehru, there is good reason to 
believe that he may have pointed out 
that it could be poor public relations to 
antagonize the American people just as 
the Congress is voting more billions for 
India. My own suggestion is we give our 
own people a break and save at least the 
money we give so freely to India. Mr. 
Nehru has not been our friend in the 
world councils and I see no reason to 
continue to subsidize a government 
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which has such close ties with an enemy 


who has declared its objective to be our 


destruction. 
The editorial follows: 
His 2 RUPEES’ WORTH 


Prime Minister Nehru of India has inter- 
jected his 2 rupees’ worth on the Berlin 
controversy, and, as usual, has sidled around 
so that he comes out in support of Soviet 
tyranny. Nehru has convinced himself that 
the Soviets were legally entitled to seal off 
the East Berlin border, but he cautiously re- 
frained from saying that the procedure was 
justifiable. 

The Indian oracle based his argument on a 
complete misreading, intentional or not, of 
the agreement reached in 1949 ending the 


’ Soviet blockade of Berlin: On May 4 of 


that year, after the blockade had been de- 


feated by the American airlift, the Soviet 


Union entered an agreement providing in 
part: 

“All the restrictions imposed since March 
1, 1948, by the Government of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics on communica- 
tions, transportation, and trade between Ber- 
lin and the Western Zones of Germany and 
between the Eastern Zones and the Western 
Zones will be removed on May 12, 1949.” 

A council of foreign ministers then con- 
vened in Paris and representatives of the 
United States, Britain, France, and the So- 
viet Union elaborated the agreement of May 
4. They agreed, first, that all of the under- 
takings of the previous agreement should 
be maintained. 

Further, “‘to improve and supplement this 
and other arrangements and agreements as 
regards the movement of persons and goods 
and communications between the Eastern 
Zone and the Western Zones and between the 
zones and Berlin and also in regard to tran- 
sit, the occupation authorities, each in his 
own zone, will have an obligation to take the 
measures necessary to insure the normal 
functioning and utilization of rail, water. 


and road transport for such movement of 


persons and goods and such communica- 
tions by post, telephone, and telegraph.”’ 
How Nehru or anyone else can read into 
these agreements any legal authority for the 
Communists to seal off a sector of Berlin 
is @ mystery. On the contrary, the Com- 
munists are pledged to guarantee freedom 
of movement in all parts of Germany. 
Perhaps in realization that his case was 
feeble, Nehru attempted a second gambit. 
He’ said that, as the administration of ‘Berlin 
had never been joint since 1949, “the Soviet 
and East German authorities could very well 
argue they have the right to regulate and 


control the movement from the East Berlin | 


area to,the West Berlin area.” To this he 
added that East and West Germany are both 
to be regarded as sovereign states. 

Again, the argument fails to hold up. 
The Soviet military was allotted a zone of 
military occupation in Germany, but all 
of Berlin was to be administered by a four 
power council. It was the Soviet Union 
which departed from this agreement after 
a free election in Berlin assigned Com- 
munists less than a 20-percent voice in the 
city government. 

Although the Soviet Union promulgated 
the so-called East German government in 
October 1949, it had subscribed to the de- 
scription in the agreements with the western 
allies only a few months before that it was 
responsible in “the eastern zone” of Ger- 
many—‘zone” meaning “zone of occupa- 
tion.” Nehru does not explain how a mili- 
tary occupation is changed overnight into 
a status of “sovereignty” for those occupied. 


The western nations have always said the 


sovereignty is a fiction. 

Why Nehru feels obliged to offer his ex 
cathedra pronouncements on a dispute in 
which he has not the remotest concern is 
left unsolved. That he should justify ar- 


bitrary Communist acts is no surprise—he 
usually finds it possible to do so. But why 
the United States continues to underwrite 
this Kremlin stooge with billions in foreign 
aid surpasses understanding. 


Freedom Has Assumed a Timorous 
Posture in the Berlin Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 29, 1961 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, writ- 
ing in the August 28, 1961, issue of U.S. 
News & World Report, David Lawrence 
discussed the timid stance of the West 
in the face of communism’s determina- 
tion to imprison 17 million citizens of 
Germany. Appalling indeed is the ap- 
parent failure of freedom to meet the 
Communists in Germany with resolute- 
ness. I could not agree more with the 
observations of Mr. Lawrence on what 
we must do to meet the Communist chal- 
lenge in Germany. 

It is my opinion that all Members of 
Congress will want to have an opportu- 
nity to read Mr. Lawrence’s article. I 


therefore, wish to insert the article in the . 


Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
at this point. 


THE Bic PRISON 
(By David Lawrence) 
(By cable from Europe) 
More than 17 million persons were im- 
prisoned a few days ago in East Germany. 
They have committed no crime. They 
have not trespassed upon any other people’s 
territory. They are nevertheless confined 
within borders prescribed by their Commu- 
munist masters. Armed guards patrol the 
barbedwire and concrete barriers erected to 
prevent their leaving the big prison. 
Across a line through the city of Berlin 


are many relatives and friends whom they 


are forbidden to visit. 

Alone and unbefriended by any other na- 
tion, the East German people suffer in sil- 
ence—unable to express their will and bound 
by the mandate of their oppressors not to 
dare to depart ‘to other countries or even to 
other parts of their own German homeland. 

The world has not often witnessed in our 
times such a colossal act of cruetly. 

In these days when “self-determination” 
is the rallying cry of millions of persons in 
Africa, many of them not yet fit for self- 
government, the majority of nations have 
given more than lip service to the idea that 
colonialism should be abolished and inde- 
pendence granted. 

But where are the champions of the im- 
prisoned millions in East Germany? Do the 
Afro-Asian members of the United Nations 
lift their voices in protest or demand spe- 
cial meetings of the General Assembly to 
seek justice for the 17 million prisoners— 
educated human beings who obviously de- 
serve a chance to govern themselves? And 
what do we in America or our friends in 
Western Europe do about it? 

Timidly and with a mistaken belief that 
it is important not to offend Nikita Khru- 
shchev, the American Government’s broad- 
casts to East Germany tell the people there 
to be calm and to do nothing to bring about 
disturbances of any Kind. This is advice 


based on our own alleged self-interest. But 
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it is really a form of appeasement reminis- 
cent of the days of Munich. 

Here, for instance, is an extract from an 
editorial published in the New York Times 
of August 16 and transmitted by the various ~ 
press services to the newspapers of Europe: 

“While the Soviets seek to stir up revolu- 
tion and war against us wherever they can— 
even to the perfidy of the Hitler-Stalin pact. 
—we must seek to discourage anti-Com- 
munist revolts in order to avert bloodshed 
and war. We must, under our principles, 
live with evil even if by doing so we help 
to stabilize tottering Communist regimes, 
as in East Germany, and perhaps even ex- 
pose citadels of freedom, like West Berlin, to 
slow death by strangulation.” 

Does this expression by one of the leading 


newspapers of the United States represent 


the thinking of the American people today? 
Have we forgotten the ideals of yesteryears— 
the many words of sympathy we have written 
into the platforms of both of our political 


-_parties in decades past as we openly took our 


stand by the side of oppressed peoples? 

Do we really mean to remain passive now 
lest we offend the Communists? Will this 
not embolden them to take further steps— 
perhaps the next time to imprison the peo- 
ple of West Berlin, too? 

For if we are obsessed with fears and 
affiicted with a defeatism which makes us 
afraid even to encourage other peoples to 
seek their freedom, then the Soviet Union 
need have no concern about reapaang 
further on human rights. 

The West Germans are plainly disappoint- 
ed that their Western allies have indicated 
their aloofness toward the problem of the 
East German people. Small wonder that 
it was déemed necessary by President Ken- 
nedy to send Vice President LYNDON JOHNSON 
to West Berlin to help bolster the morale 
of the people there. 

True enough, nobody wants to see any in- 
citement to war. But wars come from timor- 
ousness, and not from resoluteness. 

The Soviet Union has committed a major 
crime in imprisoning the people of East Ger- 
many. Will the people of the West fail to 
speak up against this act of inhumanity? 

Diplomatic notes of protest are not enough. 
Throughout the United States and other 
Western countries days of mourning should 
be proclaimed as millions of freemen 'go to 
their churches to pray to God to give the 
East German people the strength to rise up 
against their captors and emerge from their 
enslavement. | 

Demonstrations im all parts of the world 
should be held immediately so that there 
can be recorded the protest of a shocked 
humanity. 

For comsniintiinl which boasts of its 
prowess in science and pledges great achieve- | 
ments in economic fields, reveals its true 
character as it denies human beings their 
freedom and their individual liberties. 


The verdict of the world must be regis- 
tered, and the United States should take the 
lead in denouncing the unjustified imprison- 
ment of 17 million human beings behind the 
walls of imperialistic communism. 


What Is the Public Interest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO- 
OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 29, 1961 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, an edi- 
torial recently appeared in the Farming- 
ton Valley Herald concerning the Fed- 
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eral Communications Commission’s pro- 
posal to change the status of certain 
existing television stations through a 
policy of deintermixture. One of the 
stations which would be affected is chan- 
nel 3 in my home district of Hartford, 
Conn. The editorial is a timely one and 
propeses an important question as to 
what the public interest is. I commend 
the content of this editorial to the Mem- 
bers of the House. 
Wuat Is THE PUBLIC INTEREST? 

The Federal Communications Commission, 
the regulatory agency for radio and tele- 
vision, has proposed changing a number of 
television stations from their present very 

high frequencies (VHF) to ultra high fre- 
quencies (UHF). The move is being under- 
taken in the public interest, according to the 
Commission. 

- Governor Dempsey promptly clarified the 
public interest as it exists in Connecticut 
with this statement: 

“Channel 3 has established itself as an in- 
valuable asset to Connecticut and adjoining 
areas through the years it has served the 
public as a VHF (very high frequency) tele- 
vision station. 

In all phases of its operations—public in- 
formation, entertainment, education—it has 
consistently adhered to a policy of high 
quality and has demonstrated an unusually 
high sense of public responsibility. 

The Federal Communications Commission 
(FCC) now proposes to transfer this sta- 
tion from its present channel] 3 to channel 


76, a UHF (ultra high frequency) band. 


The effect of this change would be to deny 
to hundreds of thousands of residents the 
many benefits which channel 3 has brought 
to their homes and their communities. 

To those many thousands of people in Con- 
necticut and adjoining areas who would be 
deprived of their only acceptable television 
service, channel 3 has become a vital part of 
their lives. The loss to them of channel 3 
as a VHF station would be contrary to the 
public interest.” 

Before the FCC decides any permanent ac- 
tion, it should first determine just what the 
public interest is, and then act in that di- 
rection. The retention of channel 3 as a 
VHF station is most definitely in the public 
interest, and the Commission should imme- 
diately recognize that fact. Let the Com- 
mission authorize additional UHF outlets in 
the New England area, but it should not deny 
New Englanders the right to choose, or even 
to retain. Keep channel 3 right where it is. 


Congressman Zablocki, Democrat, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., Urged National Demo- 
crat Chairman To Dismiss Paul Corbin, 
His Special Assistant 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. WILLIAM K. VAN PELT 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 29, 1961 


Mr. VAN PELT. Mr. Speaker, as a 
Representative from the State of Wis- 
- consin I was interested to read an article 
in the widely read Milwaukee (Wis.) 
Journal for Sunday, August 27, stating 
that the Honorable CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI, 
Democrat, Milwaukee, had asked John 
M. Bailey, the national Democrat 
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chairman, to fire Paul Corbin, his special 

assistant. 

Though he represents a different po- 
litical philosophy than mine, we in Wis- 
consin have the greatest respect for Con- 
gressman ZABLOCKI, and I know that his 
colleagues on both sides of the aisle, re- 
gard him as a statesman of high in- 
tegrity, honesty, and ability. 

When Congressman ZABLOCKI makes 
such a charge I, for one, believe his views 
should be given the most serious con- 
sideration. 

The article discloses that Mr. Corbin 
is not only Mr. Bailey’s special assistant 
but is a man of extensive influence in the 
administration, screening and selecting 
some of the most highly placed persons 
in the Federal Government. 

I sincerely believe it should be the 
proper concern of everyone, regardless of 
party affiliation, as to who is passing 
upon the integrity and prudence of the 
persons presently being appointed to 
high Government service. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I request per- 
mission at this point to extend my re- 
marks and insert in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorpD, the news story 
headed “Urges Corbin Be Dropped.” 

The article follows: 

UrGcEs CORBIN BE DrROPPED—ZABLOCKI Says 
PLEAS MADE REPEATEDLY To ParTy CHAIR- 
MAN 
Congressman CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI, Demo- 

crat, of Milwaukee, disclosed Saturday that 

he repeatedly had asked John M. Bailey, the 
national Democratic chairman, to fire Paul 

Corbin, his special assistant. ZaBLOCKI said 

that he would repeat his request Monday. 

ZABLOCKI said that his most recent re- 
quest was made to Bailey Wednesday night 
at a reception given by the National Demo- 
cratic Committee to Members of Congress at 
the. Mayflower Hotel in Washington. 

It was disclosed Thursday that Corbin’s po- 
litical power—apparently derived from At- 
torney General Robert F. Kennedy—in the 
national Democratic committee has caused 
growing wonder, in view of his political his- 
tory, which includes working with Wisconsin 
Communists 15 years ago. 

HELPED KENNEDY 

It was brought out that Corbin, 47, a 

former Janesville public relations man, suc- 


ceeded in making his first national impact | 


when he joined Senator John F. Kennedy’s 
Wisconsin presidential primary campaign in 
1960. 

For his work in the Wisconsin primary 
and for his subsequent campaign efforts in 
the West Virginia and upper New York 


presidential primaries, Corbin wound up 


with the post of special assistant to Bailey. 
He handles patronage in the national com- 
mittee headquarters at Washington. 

ZABLOCKI was an early and leading Wis- 
consin supporter of Kennedy’s presidential 
campaign. He is considered to be close to 
the Kennedy administration. 


The Congressman said that at the May- | 


flower reception Wednesday night he called 
Bailey’s attention to “the continuing dis- 
pleasure of Members of Congress that Cor- 
bin is with the National Democratic Com- 
mittee.” 

: SUBJECT TO INVESTIGATION 

“I urged Mr. Bailey to look into the mat- 
ter and sever Corbin’s connections with the 
National Democratic Committee,” said Za- 
BLocKI. “I did this because I had realized 
that Corbin’s past activities were the sub- 
ject of an investigation by a House commit- 
tee (on un-American activities) . : 
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“At that time I told him that it was my 
understanding and that of several other 
Members of Congress that Mr. Corbin was to 
have been fired some time ago and we can- 


not understand why he still is with the 


Democratic national committee. 

“However, Mr. Bailey again repeated that 
Mr. Corbin was never fired. Mr. Bailey as- 
sured me that this matter of getting rid of 
Corbin from the national committee would 
receive immediate attention.” 

ZABLOCKI said that since Wednesday 


night’s reception he had not heard from 


Bailey. 

Bailey was not in Washington Saturday. 

ZABLOCKI also disclosed that he had dis- 
cussed Corbin’s position with Lawrence 
O’Brien of the White House staff. He said 
that he had told O’Brien that Corbin should 
mae have been hired “and now should be 

ed.”’ 

ZABLOCKI said that he had received a num- 
ber of complaints from Democrats in his 
Fourth Wisconsin Congressional District 
— the propriety of Corbin’s posi- 

on. 

He said that one of the complainants was 
a Democrat who charged that Corbin had 
asked him some 15 years ago to join the 


Communist Party and to give contributions. 


to the Communist Party. (Corbin has de- 
nied the charge.) 

“This Democrat who lives in my district 
told me that he would testify under oath 
at any time and anywhere that he might be 
sSupenaed that Corbin had asked him to be- 
come a Communist and to give funds to the 
Communist cause,” said ZABLOCKI. 


TELLS OF RESERVATIONS 


ZABLOCKI said that he had been a Demo- 
crat “all my life and Mr. Paul Corbin was 
not known to me until the Wisconsin presi- 
dential primary campaign.” 

“I had reservations about Corbin from the 
first day I met him,” said ZaBLocxr. “Be- 


cause of his past associations with individ- 


uals who were known Communists and be- 


cause of his activities in certain organiza- 


tions, it is natural that he would be suspect. 
“Corbin should be given every opportunity 

to defend himself and clarify his record. 

Bag: sure this opportunity will be given 
m.” 


ZABLOCKI said that he would insert into 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD stories and an 
editorial printed on Corbin in the Milwaukee 
Journal, 


The Congressman said that he would also 
insert in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an edi- 
torial that appeared Friday in the Janesville 
Daily Gazette. It was titled ‘““‘The Paul Cor- 
bin Story.” , 


General Walker Vindicated by Senate Ac- 
tion After Shameful Treatment by the 
Military 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 29, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, it was only 
a few weeks ago that Gen. Edwin A. 
Walker was relieved of his command in 
Germany by the Secretary of Defense, 
with the approval of the President, for 
indoctrinating his troops with the truth 
about communism. Many of us objected, 
and I assure you we will continue to ob- 
ject, to the shameful treatment of this 
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fine American soldier. Now he has been 
completely vindicated by action of the 
Senate in approving the bill to make the 
Peace Corps permanent and adding to it 
an amendment that all volunteers must 
_be indoctrinated in “the philosophy, 
strategy, tactics, and menace of com- 
munism.” In this connection I call to 
your attention the following editorial 
from the Chicago Daily Tribune: 
Mr. FULBRIGHT | 

The Senate dodged a record vote in ap- 
proving a $40 million appropriation to place 
the Kennedy Peace Corps on a permanent 
basis. The reluctance to go on record is 
easily explained. The Senators had profound 
misgivings about the practicality of the pro- 


gram, but they were afraid to oppose it and . 


expose themselves to the charge that they 
lacked idealism. 

An oddity of the legislation was that an 
amendment offered by Senator MILLER, of 
Iowa, and unanimously approved, wrote an 
instruction into law that volunteers in the 
. Corps must be indoctrinated in “the phi- 
losophy, strategy, tactics, and menace of 
communism.” 

Now, the belief that such instruction, 
both of troops and of the public, is impera-. 
tive has characterized the outlook of many 
high military officers. Maj. Gen. Edwin A. 
Walker thought so, and initiated a course 
for troops under his command in Germany. 
Many other men in responsible commands 
thought it extremely proper to respond to 
directives issued by the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
in 1958 which charged military officers with 
the duty to inform the people, and partic- 
ularly those in uniform, concerning the total 
nature of communism and its many methods 
and weapons of attack. 

But, for doing precisely this, General 
Walker was reprimanded and put on the 
shelf, and all of his brother officers were 
gagged in a Defense Department directive of 
July 10 which has been given President 
Kennedy’s public approval. This change of 
- policy was the consequence of a fantastic 
memorandum sent by Senator J. WILLIAM 
FULBRIGHT, Of Arkansas, chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, to the Secre- 
tary of Defense. 

FULBRIGHT denounced military men for 
“right wing radicalism” and said that there 
was “little, if any, need” to alert the Ameri- 
can people to the menace of communism. 
His document has been attacked on the Sen- 
ate floor as a prime exhibit of anti-anti- 
communism and an invitation to appease- 
ment. 

Yet, if it is the policy of the Fulbrights, the 
Kennedys, and the whole administration 
that nobody must be educated in the nature 
and methods of communism, what has this 
crowd to say about the fact that the Senate 
unanimously declares that these are the very 
topics in which members of the Kennedy 
Peace Corps are to be schooled? And, if the 
vote was unanimous, does that mean Senator 
FULBRIGHT has recanted? 


Castro’s There—Isn’t He? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 29, 1961 
Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, “the 
little man who isn’t there” is there—and 


constantly throwing barbs at the United 
States. 
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Robert T. Hartmann, Washington bu- 
reau chief for the Los Angeles Times, 
provides us with a graphic—and disturb- 
ing—picture of a Communist island only 
90 miles from our shores in the Times 
of August 18, 1961: 

(By Robert T. Hartmann) 
Last night I saw upon the stair 
A little man who wasn’t there. 
He wasn’t there again today— 
Gee whiz, I wish he’d go away! 


This is an approximately accurate if in- 
delicate parody of the administration’s cur- 
rent attitude toward Fidel Castro’s Cuba 
which is now openly branded a Communist 
satellite in the western hemisphere. 

- Unfortunately, Cuba is there. It is closer 
to the United States than Berlin is to West 
Germany, closer than Formosa is to Red 
China, closer than San Nicolas Island is to 
downtown Los Angeles. And Castro will not 
go away. 

President Kennedy, whose paternal winter 
palace is within easy range of Cuban pirates, 
plainly does not like to talk about Cuba. 
He emphasized at his last press conference 
that Americans must not be diverted by 
minor matters from attention to the im- 
portant inter-American social and economic 
conference at Punta del Este in Uruguay. 

Mr. Kennedy was dissuaded from going 
to Punta del Este himself and sent instead 
a retread Republican, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Dillon. 

Castro also sent his pet banker, Argentine- 
born Che Guevara high-scoring Communist 
of the Latin league and the evil genius of 
Cuba’s revolution. Unless my able friends 
reporting from Punta del Este have all taken 
leave of their senses, Guevara has been mak- 
iny monkys out of Mr. “‘“Moneybags’’ Dillon 


and his Yanqui delegation. All Latins really 


love this. 
Now some Americans express shock and 


surprise that we are unable to get 19 other 


OAS members to unite in condemning Cuba, 
or even to commend the general principle of 
free elections in flawless Spanish. Why 
should anyone be surprised? In one of its 
most cynical deals the United States went 
along with Venezuela and others exactly a 
year ago to outlaw Trujillo’s Dominican Re- 
public and then watched helplessly while 
the good neighbors welshed on Castro. 

The shameful truth is that the man from 
Havana stole the show at the much-touted 
launching of President Kennedy's Alianza 
para Progreso and we have been had again. 
Next Monday the Communists in British 
Guiana may write its epitaph by winning 
the first free election Communists have 
éver won anywhere, with full legality and 
proper certification by a British Conserva- 
tive government. The first Red beachhead 
in South America borders on Brazil, Vene- 
zuela and another of the last European en- 
claves on the continent we have kept free 
since the Monroe Doctrine. 

One clever Communist, Guevara, made it 
perfectly obvious to anyone who knows up 
from down that the alianza is just another 
name for U.S. interference in the internal 
affairs of its sovereign neighbors. If no po- 
litical strings attach to our dollars, why, in 
all logic, can’t a Communist member in 
good standing get some, too? 

Of course there are strings, and always 
have been. The Eisenhower aid program 
for Latin America sought to strengthen 
“sound peso” regimes, reflecting the “sound 
dollar” views of the giver. The Kennedy 
plan differs only in the objective of US. 
meddling, paralleling the New Frontier’s 
domestic goals. Now we insist upon sweep- 
ing social reforms as the condition of our 
“cooperation’”—which means cash. 

All this is proper and perhaps necessary. 
But it is not the way to stop communism 
in the time we have left and it is not the 


answer to Cuba. I do not pretend to be a 
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Latin expert. I have made the South Amer- 
ican circuit three times, only once oftener 
than Adlai Stevenson, and it is no more 
my academic specialty than Arthur Schles- 
inger’s, so how can I challenge the counsels 
they gave Mr. Kennedy? But if I under- 
stand it, I have never seen a scheme more 
certain to fail. | 

We are going to ignore Castro and let the 
whole Communist world make Cuba the 
open Soviet showplace of the Caribbean. 
By concentrating a fraction of what they 
steal from invisible wretches behind the 
Iron Curtain on this tiny island, the Com- 
munists in short order can show a greater 
contrast between Cuba and most Latin 
countries (including Puerto Rico) than now 
exists between the two Berlins. 

Meanwhile, President Kennedy proposes 
to drag, wheedle and bribe a score of. rival 
and reluctant ruling oligarchies into volun- 
tarily planning their own extinction. Some- 
how four centuries of progreso will be bought 
at a bargain price of $20 billion, providing 
Congress adds to the $500 million grudgingly 
advanced on an old Eisenhower I O U. 


Serious Fresh Water Shortage May Hit 
Nation by Year 2000 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 23, 1961 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted, I introduce into 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
ORD an article which appeared in the 
Trainman News of August 21, 1961. It 
is concerned with a subject of the great- 
est importance to all of us—an adequate 
supply of clean water. 

The article lauds the work of this Con- 
gress in passing the recent water pollu- 
tion control bill, and rightfully praises 
the work of my colleague and dear 
friend, JoHN BLaATNIK, of Minnesota. 

The article points up the importance 
of continuing to pay close attention to 
our water pollution control program, and 
warns, by implication, that we in Con- 
gress may not sit on our laurels in the 
future. The demands on our water sup- 
ply are getting greater and greater. In- 
creases in both population and indus- 
trialization are multiplying the danger 
of pollution—and we dare not let these 
dangers become realities. 

The article follows: 

POLLUTION IS MAJOR THREAT—SERIOUS FRESH 
WATER SHORTAGE May Hit NaTION By tam. 
2000 
Despite those pictures of the ous 

parched northern plains that are beginning 

to appear, the United States has always. been 

a water-wealthy nation. That ame going 

to be true very much longer. 

“Few Americans are aware that the Na- 
tion’s fresh-water supply might be in seri- 
ous trouble by the end of the century unless 
immediate, large-scale measures are taken 
to conserve this irreplaceable resource, pro- 
tect its purity and develop new supplies,” 
the August 1961, report of Population Bul- 
letin points out. 

“By the end of the century” used to be a- 
comfortable, far-off phrase rather than an 
ominously close one. But figure it out for 
yourself. If the average life expectancy is 
now approaching 70, then men and women 


| 
. 
| 
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in the 30-year bracket are going to see the 
year 2000, and what happens then won’t be 
just theoretical. 

In all there will be between 295 million 
and 420 million Americans alive in the year 
2000, and they are going to need an awful 
lot of pure water. 

There is much doubt that they will get it if 
our present mishandling of our water re- 
sources continues very much longer. By the 
year 2000 we will be able to supply our 
population with between 600 and 650 bil- 
lion gallons of water a day—but this is our 
fixed water supply, all that the Nation will 
ever have, and we will have to depend on re- 
use of the same water and desalting of ocean 
water if we are to meet increased demands. 

Right now water pollution is one of our 
major problems, pollution both from indus- 
trial wastes and sewage. Unless the coun- 
try becomes more aroused over the pollu- 
tion problem, the Nation as a whole is in 
for the water shortage tragedy that afflicts 
many other nations, such as Spain and 

There are many parts of western United 
States where water is being “mined” to such 
an extent that reserves have practically been 
exhausted and it is not certain how much 
longer agricultural irrigation can be per- 
mitted. 

Ground and water supplies are now very 
limited in parts of Kentucky, West Virginia, 
Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Ten- 
nessee, Georgia, Missouri, Oklahoma, Arkan- 
sas, and Kansas 

The Middle West, even with its magnifi- 
cent Great Lakes, has its water troubles 
and may feel the pressure of increasing de- 
mands on its water supplies to flush away 
its sewage and industrial wastes within the 
next 10 years. 

The Great Plains Dust Bowl covering 
some 14 million acres, once again is threat- 
ening to return and a repetition of the 
duststorm disaster of 1934-35 as a possibility. 

The populous East more and more is 
faced with pollution problems that threat- 
ens its drinking water with one city draw- 
ing its water from another city’s wastes. 
Today, we are wryly told, millions of us 
drink “antiseptic sewage.” Even the “anti- 
septic” becomes suspect when New Jersey 
has to forbid clam digging in Raritan Bay 
and the great Chesapeake Bay has its pol- 
juted oyster beds. 

Industrial pollution in all likelihood may 
be even greater than pollution by sewage. 
Great portions of Pennsylvania, lower New 
York, Maryland and Delaware, Ohio, Ili- 
nois, and other industrialized States today 
are polluted by acids, alkalis, oils, greases, 
Salts of copper, zinc, cyanides and even ra- 
dioactive materials. In coastal cities salt 
water seeps in as fresh water is pumped 
out. 

Fortunately, after years of shameful neg- 
lect and inadequate steps, the United States 
has taken a major step in meeting the prob- 
lem of providing good fresh water to all our 
people. Despite the usual cries of “States 
rights” and Federal intervention, Congress 
has just enacted a water pollution control 
bill that may serve to check the worst 
pollution abuses. 

Under the leadership of Representative 
 Joun A. BLatTnrx, Democrat, of Minnesota, 
who long has been interested in national 
resources, Congress has amended its 1956 
Water Pollution Act, greatly strengthening 
it. 

This provides a $570 million Federal pro- 
gram for control of pollution. Matching 
grants will be made to States and local 
communities for the building of water- 
treatment sewage disposal plants. Half of 
the money will go to smaller communities 
with less than 125,000 population—cities 

which have been unable to meet the finan- 
cial burdens of adequate sewage treatment 
facilities. 3 
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The new legislation also puts teeth into 
the enforcement powers of the Federal 
Government so that municipalities which 
neglect their responsibilities and pass their 
sewage on to others may be brought before 
the courts. 

The 1961 victory of the antipollution 
forces in Congress who believe the Federal 
Government must take a strong hand should 
put to rest any further ideas that water 
pollution can be safely left to local care. 

President Eisenhower, in vetoing the 


amendments passed by Congress in 1960, - 


made the extraordinary claim that “water 
pollution is a uniquely local blight, that 
primary responsibility for solving the prob- 
lem lies not with the Federal Government 
but rather must be assumed and exercised 
as it has been by State and local govern- 
ment.” 

This statement, of course, was in line with 
the general conservative philosophy of pass- 


ing on to the States and local communities 


any problems and accompanying expendi- 
tures.that are likely to involve the stiff Fed- 
eral income tax rather than regressive State 
and local taxes. Nevertheless, it is an amaz- 
ing statement in the face of the overwhelm- 
ingly national impact of any continued 
breakdown in the provision of unpolluted 
and abundant water to the American people. 

Outside of the air we breathe, water is 
probably the one completely nationwide 
resource that is vital to us as a nation, to 
our strength and even to our security. To 
leave it to local and State action is to risk 
catastrophe. 


An Educational Marshall Plan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 3, 1961 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, in June 
of this year, Dr. Frank Stanton, presi- 
dent of the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem, delivered the commencement ad- 
dress at the 95th commencement exer- 
cise at Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. Dr. Stanton’s address is an ex- 
cellent commentary on the foreign aid 
program. His chief criticism of the pro- 
gram is its lack of emphasis on educa- 
tion. 

Dr. Stanton bases his thesis on the 
sound and correct principle that few 
things are possible in the absence of edu- 
cation. He suggests that our foreign- 
aid program be reexamined in the light 
of this world need. 

I am pleased to bring Dr. Stanton’s 
address to the attention of my col- 
leagues: | 

AN EDUCATIONAL MARSHALL PLAN 
(By Frank Stanton)! 

Let me first congratulate all of you who 
are receiving degrees here this morning. 
Throughout the world, the Massachusetts 


Institute of Technology has an unsurpassed 
reputation for excellence created by a cen- 


1In addition to heading CBS, Dr. Stanton 
is chairman of the board of the Rand Corp., 
a trustee of the Rockefeller Foundation and 
the Center for Advanced Study in the Be- 
havioral Sciences, and a director of the Lin- 
coln Center for the Performing Arts in New 
York. He was introduced by Chairman James 


R. Killian, Jr. 


August 29 


tury of the highest distinction in training 
exceptional minds. As your impressive cen- 
tennial convocation this spring demon- 
strated, you have won recognition in high 
places everywhere as serious, responsible peo- 
ple, willing to work hard ih the pursuit of 
knowledge—a pursuit that has grown almost 
daily more intricate, even within the short 
years that you have been here. I salute you. 

As initiates into the company of learned 
men and women, you will find that training 
in the disciplines of science gives you ca- 
pacities that go far beyond the laboratory. 
I hope that it does no violence to your serene 
relationships up the Charles, if I cite the 
perceptive language of the Harvard commit- 
tee’s report, “General Education in a Free 
Society,” which states: “* * ® science is 
both the outcome and the source of the 
habit of forming objective, disinterested 


judgments based upon exact evidence. Such. 


a habit is of particular value in the forma- 
tion of citizens for a free society. It opposes 
to the arbitrariness of authority and ‘first 
principles’ the direct and continuing appeal 
to things as they are. Thus it develops the 
qualities of the free man.” 

“The formation of citizens for a free so- 
ciety” has been the substance and the 
major point of the American experience. 
Scientific excellence in itself—as we know 
only too well—can be achieved in authoritar- 
ian societies, where it becomes the master 
of men, even though it may ultimately go 
down under the weight of political tyranny. 
Only when scientific accomplishment is in 
league with freedom does it become an ad- 
vantageous servant of man in his perpetual 
quest for self-fulfillment. It is significant 
that this Republic had its beginnings in an 
age as hospitable to scientific inquiry as it 
was to political innovation. 

The vision of democracy that was held by 
the men who launched the first great revolu- 
tion in its name, and who constructed an 
incomparable constitution to give it practical 
expression, was shared by men everywhere in 
the Western World. It was an age of op- 
timism, of confidence, in which there was a 
pressing democratic instinct even where 
there was not yet explicit democratic faith. 
The climate of the world was favorable to 
the democratic adventure. 

And conditions in these Colonies were no 
less favorable for the architects of our de- 
mocracy. The times were relaxed. The 
country was small and homogeneous, and 
we spoke one language. We had roots of 
democratic thought and experiments trans- 
planted here by our English forebears and 
going back over the centuries to the seeds 
germinated by Magna Carta. We were far 
removed from the rest of the world and its 


strifes, and relatively unmolested. And we 


had time to develop slowly the institutions 
upon which the success of any undertaking 
in self-government is bound to depend. 

In spite of these healthful conditions sur- 
rounding our beginnings, there was a clear 
awareness among the founders of the Na- 
tion that this democracy could not survive 
without an educated and informed people. 
Franklin, Adams, Madison, Jefferson—all 
noted the dependence of self-government in 
any effective form on general education. 

Now, two centuries later, new nations are 


springing into being all over the world, hope-. 


fully groping toward democratic characters 


and destinies of their own. Two great con-. 


tinents, Asia and Africa, have seen in little 


more than a decade the launching on their . 


own course of two score newly independent 
nations. In Latin -America, old nations, 
imbued with a new spirit of self-determina- 
tion, have thrown off the chains of old 
dogmas and old institutions to venture upon 
the hazardous trial and error of democracy. 
Upon the transition of all these nations into 
resolute, working democracies hangs the fate 


_ Of the free world. Their success,is the re- 
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sponsibility of the whole community of free 
nations and particularly, because of our 
strength and resources, of the United States. 

What are the odds for these people in a 
world of violent contention: where every- 
one is on everyone else’s doorstep; where 
events move so fast there is barely time 
to react, let alone to understand; where 
there is an atmosphere of suspicion and dis- 
trust and a history of pressures and inter- 
ventions; where good people, freed from the 
burden of centuries, bravely set forth upon 
the most difficult of all governmental experi- 
ments with no foundation in democracy 
whatsoever? 

In the hopeful climate of 200 years ago, 
our founders warned that, without educa- 
tion, we would fail. 
should say is it not reckless—to assume that, 
in this agitated world, these new nations will 
survive without even minimal education? 
Or that they can take a century or two— 
as we did—to evolve their own institutions 


-without help? Would it be going too far 


to suggest that it borders on criminal negli- 
gence that we here in this crucible of de- 
mocracy have not given top priority to help- 
ing these new nations educate their people? 

Since the end of World War II, the United 
States has spent some $85 billiun for foreign 
aid. Of this, $12 billion went into the Mar- 
shall plan, the greatest act of reconstruction 
in history. Since 1952, the vast bulk of the 
remaining $73 billion has gone to military, 
mutual security, technical, and industrial 
purposes. Only an incidental trickle—split 
among a score of projects—has borne direct- 
ly on education—which we ourselves have 


called the first prerequisite of a democratic. 


society. One by one the emerging nations 


of Africa and Asia have said that education 


is their first concern. One by one they have 
given it the largest share of their limited 
revenues. And one by one they have seen 
us neglect to give to their educational de- 
velopment the same high priority we have 
given their economic and military develop- 
ment. 

At the 23d International Conference on 
Public Education in Geneva last summer, 
four countries—Ethiopia, Ghana, India, and 
Pakistan—reported that English has been 
either adopted as an Official language or 
made compulsory at some level in the 
schools. These nations represent a total 
population of some 500 million—one-sixth 
of the world’s people. It is not difficult to 
imagine the energy and funds the Soviets 
would have poured into the teaching of their 
language to these people had Russian been 
chosen instead of English. Five hundred 
million people—and right now the United 
States is making instruction in English 
possible to less than one-tenth of 1 percent 
of that total in foreign lands all over the 
world. 

Public libraries, which in our own national 
experience have been a vital component in 
the educational machinery (are a common- 
place in the satellite countries and still a 
conspicuous rarity in most of the emerging 
free nations. Czechoslovakia has 14,431 
public libraries; Cambodia has 1. Hun- 
gary has 4,360; Ghana has 13. Rumania has 
13,645; Pakistan has 59. Poland has 6,594; 
Korea has 16. The Communists have taken 
seriously the belief of Benjamin Franklin 
that public libraries contribute directly to 
the political awareness of the people. 


I wonder whether at a pivotal point in his- 
tory we are not walking into the trap of a 
bitter irony. In a world where the demo- 
cratic idea is on trial in more places, under 
more desperate conditions, than ever before, 
we are practicing economic determinism, 
when we know from every evidence of our 
own experience that the only road to dem- 
ocratic fulfillment is educational determin- 
ism. 


Is it safe—perhaps I 
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There have been—and still are—practical 
material problems that we ought to help the 
new and developing nations solve. I am 
not sure that all of them are foremost prob- 
lems. I know that the solutions that we 
advance in terms of technical aid are only 
stopgaps unless we help solve the larger 
problem of education. I know that military 
aid can become a powder keg in the hands 
of a people unless they are educated. I am 
sure that education is the neglected world 
frontier, the neglected world opportunity. 
As the world’s leading democracy we ought 
to take a good hard look at our national 
policy on foreign aid and see if we are doing 
enough to prepare the emerging nations to 
be truly self-governing and self-sufficient. 

Let us take a look at Asia, where 19 new 
nations have come into being since the end 
of the war. At a regional meeting of Asian 
member states of the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural Organization, 
in Karachi, in 1960, it was found that there 
were some 87 million children in 15 coun- 
tries who have no educational facilities 
whatsoever and that the other 65 million 
children go to crowded, inadequate schools 
for a few elementary grades. One of the 
most striking social facts of our time is the 
energy, the determination, the responsible 
sense of democratic purpose with which 
many of these countries have moved forward 
on this front, in spite of the huge dimen- 
sions of the need. But in Burma there is 
still compulsory free schooling only to the 
age of 11, and in Cambodia and Iran only to 
12. And in Burma and Cambodia only 59 
percent, and in Iran, 38 percent, of the 
children get even that. In 22 countries of 
tropical Africa less than half the children 
go to even the first grade of primary schools— 
though some of these nations have tripled 
the number of their schools in less than a 
decade. 

But the real waste of human resources and 
the short selling of the democratic effort 
come in the secondary school bracket. Pri- 
mary school can do little more than prepare 
one for the mechanics of living—the reading 
and writing and arithmetic necessary for 
ordinary daily transactions. Secondary 
school is the earliest level where education 
begins to involve the larger purposes relating 
to the: ability to make distinctions, judg- 
ments and decisions that is the very essence 
of self-government. A people able to read 
but lacking the knowledge to assess their 
reading are far readier prospects for totali- 
tarian propaganda than the wholly illiterate. 
Yet in Asia secondary school is a luxury for 
the few, running as low as 16 percent of 
children of eligible age in Iran. And in the 
22 countries of tropical Africa, an average of 
only 5 percent of the primary school children 
ever enter a secondary school, and in only 


4 of the countries does the number going 


to secondary school exceed 7 percent. 

We know that these are not meaningless 
statistics. Events in the vastly different 
countries of the Congo and South Korea 
leave profoundly disturbing evidence that we 
have turned our backs on the lessons of our 
own history in hoping or expecting that 
democracy can take root anywhere without 
an educated people. In the Belgian Congo, 
a nation of 14 million, there were just 12,158 
pupils in general secondary schools when it 
received its independence. There were only 
549 college students—most of them in agri- 
cultural college. There were said to be a 
dozen university graduates. 

Now, with our long heritage of starting 
free public schools and vigorous colleges long 
before we were independent and of founding 
schools at every stop as we spread across this 
continent, our land-grant program to make 
possible the establishment of great universi- 
ties, our personal conviction that our first 


duty is the eduction of our children—with 
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this background, how can we assume that if 
we give emerging nations guns and monkey 
wrenches, tanks, and cement mixers, eco- . 
nomic aid and technical assistance, they will 
become self-governing peoples and stay free? 

We find ourselves pushed into defensive- 
ness by Russian ruthlessness because we 
have lost sight of our values in an effort to 
wage peace on their terms. We have over- 
looked the most important peacetime offen- 
sive that a democracy can make—a massive 
educational development program. We need 
to abandon the old hope that we can ever 
make the world safe for democracy by 
strengthening military and economic re- 
sources alone. South Korea, gripped today 
in a military dictatorship, bears unhappy 
witness to the tragedy of such shortsighted- 
ness. We need to make democracy safe for 
the world by so strengthening human re- 
sources that all men once blessed with the 
vision of freedom will be capable of its reali- 
zation. We should remember the comment 
of Epictetus, who recalled the fall of Athe- 
nian democracy because only the few were 
educated: “The state says that only freemen 
will be educated; God says only educated 
men will be free.” 

It may be that democracy will be irrepa- 
rably damaged if the Russians get to the . 
moon before us. It may be that it will be 
in permanent danger if another of their 
astronauts is put into orbit ahead of ours. I 
don’t Know. But of this I am absolutely 
certain: democracy cannot survive ignor- 
ance, superstition, credulousness, and all the 
awful uncertainty, the fatal incompetence 
and the harsh defensiveness of those who 
have neither knowledge nor understanding— 
for they will be easy and inevitable victims 
of aggression from without or corruption 
from within. 

Only education—not manned flights to the 
moon, not new nuclear tests below the sur- 
face or in outer space, not webs of highways 
and patches of landing fields dotting half 
the planet—can ultimately prevent the sure 
collapse of a free nation unequal to its 
freedom, 

This, it seems to me, is the historic op- 
portunity of America in this second half of 
the 20th century. This is the great new act 
of faith that America can announce to a 
world tired and discouraged with rivalries 
on terms dictated by Russian militarism and 
materialism. 

But it cannot be met by multiplying the 
fragmented efforts ‘already spread among a 
dozen agencies. It cannot be met by foun- 
dations and universities which are already 
straining at the seams to support their great 
work of pilot projects and which have made 
an enormous contribution from their lim- 
ited resources. It cannot be met without 
boldness, without specific commitment, 
without massive economic support. : 

The importance of international education 
development has long been in the air. It 
has been the subject of speeches and reports 
and resolutions. Let us now revert to the 
ancient duty of a democratic people and 
take the initiative as free citizens. Let us . 
undertake, and be prepared to support, a 
great Marshall plan of educational aid, a 
10-year program amounting each year to 
perhaps a fifth of our current foreign aid 
oe and replacing significant parts 

it. 

Let us say to the President that we are 
ready to reaffirm our faith in the democratic 
ideal and ask of him his direct and personal 
leadership in marshaling the resources and 
the talents of this country in a powerful, 
unified effort at international educational 
development—not as an adjunct to some- 
thing else but as the major contribution 
for the next decade of the world’s strongest 
democracy to the survival of the free world. 

Let us urge the Secretary of State that, 
as a matter of basic policy, we add to the 
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familiar trio of implements expressing our 
foreign policy—diplomacy, military aid, and 
economic assistance—a great fourth arm, 
educational development. 

Let us emphasize to the chairmen of the 
Senate Foreign Relations and the House 
Foreign Affairs Committees that, mindful 
of the great good of the student exchange 
program, as of other limited international 
educational projects, we believe now that we 
must no longer atomize, camouflage, and im- 
provise in this field but create a mighty force 
to give free nations all over the world the 
only real chance they have for survival and 
growth—an educated people. 

Let us invite other freedom-loving coun- 
tries to join us in this effort both through 
increased support of UNESCO and the United 
Nations Special Fund, and through direct 
support of educational development in the 


emerging nations. But let us make it clear. 


to the world that, with others or alone, we 
are intent upon helping those nations to 
become vigorous enlightened democracies. 

As for ourselves—a Nation of 110,000 pri- 
mary schools, 30,000 secondary schools, 2,000 
colleges and universities, and 70,000 libraries, 
a Nation which recognized from its begin- 
nings that education was our best hope, a 
nation which this month will confer a half 
million academic degrees in scores of disci- 
plines—let us not rest until we have helped 
the free peoples of the world become capa- 
ble of the self-government for which they so 
nobly and hopefully yearn. 

This great prospect will not bring you rest 
as you begin your careers today. But, as 
Justice Holmes said, repose is not the lot of 
man. You can have in your time the satis- 
faction of an affirmative response to the over- 
whelming realities of our world. And that 
is enough, for that is the great work facing 
your generation and remaining to mine, as 
we see to it that this troubled century makes 


its point in history. 


Another Failure Chalked Up to Our 
Intelligence Corps 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, Atigust 29, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, it seenis 
to me that we have been caught flat- 
footed whenever any international de- 
velopment of any significance takes 
place. The most recent failure of our in- 
telligence agents came to light with the 
sudden resignation of Janio Quadros, 
President of Brazil. The following edi- 
torial from the Chicago Daily Tribune 
makes interesting reading on this point: 

Tuey STILL IT INTELLIGENCE 

Janio Quadros, Brazil’s leftwing President, 
has resigned and for the moment, at least, 
it seems unlikely that his leftwing Vice 
President will return home to take over the 
office. News of the abdication reached Vice 
President Goulart while he was en route to 
Brazil from Communist China where he had 
just negotiated a %$56-million trade agree- 
ment. Mr. Goulart decided that this is an 
ideal moment to visit his children in Madrid. 
It is an ideal moment, also, for him to stay 
away from Brazil if we may believe the 
statement of the Acting President. 

Quadros, although his regime was largely 
sustained by American handouts during his 
-7 months in office, managed to prod the 
United States with a dirty dig as he signed 
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out. His crack about being undermined by 


outside forces of reaction was quickly inter- 


preted by leftists as an accusation that he 
had been done in by the United States. 
immediately there were the familiar rock 
throwings at the U.S. Embassy and Informa- 
tion Agency. 


Almost equally interesting is the fact that 


Washington again was caught flatfooted by 
an unexpected development. On the very 
morning that Quadros took off, the Ken- 
nedy administration announced the ap- 
pointment of Prof. Lincoln Gordon of Har- 
vard to the “sensitive” spot as Ambassador 
to Brazil. The professor evidently was 
chosen in the belief that he was just the fel- 
low to jolly along the neurotic Quadros, 
who had taken umbrage at reminders of 
the former Ambassador, John M. Cabot, that 
Brazil’s rightful place was with the Ameri- 
can and not the Communist system. 

This is another intelligence flop to rank 
with a long succession, dating from Wash- 
ington’s failure in 1948 to forecast the Com- 
munist directed riots in Bogota, Colombia, 
which disrupted the conference of the Or- 
ganization of American States. The pres- 
tige of the United States suffered a black 
eye on that occasion, for the Secretary of 
State, the late George C. Marshall, was 
caught on the scene of a well organized anti- 
American demonstration. 

More recently there was the terrible flop 
of the rebel invasion of Cuba, in which intel- 
ligence again did not shine, though its fail- 
ure was no worse than the executive bun- 
gling that launched the expedition. 

It can only be hoped that our cloak and 
dagger corps will be able to recover after 
being caught off balance in Brazil, and that 
it will be able to achieve some realistic fore- 
cast of probabilities to govern our wavering 
policy toward that country. One of the 
guesses which has gained currency is that 
Quadros resigned only in order to whip up 
the sentiment of his supporters, so that he 
may return to office with a “mandate” to 
run a one-man show. | 

This is quite possible, but whether it will 
happen we leave to the Central Intelligence 
Agency, which is almost certain to guess 
wrong. 


What Does Agricaliqre Mean To Me? 
EXTENSION N OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 18, 1961 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include a 
statement forwarded me by Mr. M. S. 
Shaw, director, extension service, in 
Mississippi. I commend this statement 
to the Members of Congress: 

WHAT DoEsS AGRICULTURE MEAN TO ME? 

FOOD, CLOTHING, OTHER GOODS 


Our Nation is blessed with a remarkable 
abundance, variety, and high quality of 
foods. The cost?. If you are an average 
American, you’re now spending only about 
20 percent of your free-to-spend income for 
food. That’s more than 2 percent less than 
you spent in 1939. But this percentage 
averages 42 percent for the people of Japan 
and 56 percent in Russia. 

You enjoy the comfort and beauty of 
cotton for clothing and many fabrics used 
in your home. Cotton has important in- 
dustrial uses too. Don’t forget things made 
of wood, including paper. Many of our 
plastics come pretty directly from agri- 
culture. 


NATIONAL SECURITY 


Our surplus of some agricultural products 
may be a blessing in disguise. Think how it 
would be if we had that much of a shortage 
of the same items. We're way ahead of Rus- 
sia and her satellites on this—they have 
serious agricultural shortages. Warmongers 
short on food hesitate to wage war on a na- 
tion with an abundance of food. 

Only about 9 percent of our people grow 
food and fiber for the rest of us. This re- 


leases Manpower for the Armed Forces and 


other necessary activities. Most other coun- 
tries aren’t doing nearly this well in propor- 
tion to their total populations. 

We’re sharing our agricultural abundance 
and technical know-how with other coun- 
tries to strengthen the free world. 


ME, A FARMER? 


Many of us were reared on farms but not 
sO many: are there now. Maybe you prefer 
not to farm or would rather that your chil- 
dren didn’t. All right, a lot of us can do 
other things because it doesn’t take many 
people on farms to feed the rest of us. Re- 
member, in some countries it still takes half 
or more of the people to feed the other half. 

But think a minute about the opportuni- 
ties for your children in agriculture. Al- 
though it takes a lot of capital and knowl- 
edge to succeed there, a modern farm is a 
wonderful kind of a manufacturing plant, 
using machinery and chemicals to make liv- 
ing things grow better. It takes a lot more 
people than those working on farms to sup- 
ply the things farmers must have and to get 
their products to you in the forms that you 
want them. There’s the whole food indus- 
try, for instance. 

A lot of our young folks want careers in 
science. Agricultural research offers them 
the opportunity to study just as deeply as 
in any other field with plenty to be done in 
adding to our basic knowledge. 

FARMERS DOING PRETTY WELL? 


There’s talk that with subsidies for some 
things that he grows, other Government pro- 
grams and all, a farmer’s income is pretty 
good. The fact is that he gets only 37 cents 
out of each $1 that you spend for food. Only 
a few years ago his share was about 50 
cents. So you see what’s happening. 

Some examples: For a man’s $4 business 
shirt, the farmer’s share is about 29 cents. 
The farmer gets 11 cents from a 25-cent 
quart of milk, a little over 2 cents for the 
wheat in a 20-cent loaf of white bread, and 
less than 2% cents for the corn in a 26-cent 
box of corn flakes. 

WHAT ABOUT AGRICULTURE IN MISSISSIPPI? 


It’s our biggest industry. And a lot of 


other industries depend directly upon it. 


It’s growing. 

It already accounts for $3.2 billion worth 
of business a year. 

Add it up. 

Six hundred million dollars—farmers re- 
ceive for crop and livestock sales (1959) : 


Two billion six hundred million dollars-— 
agri-business for transporting, processing, 
distributing, and merchandising farm prod- 
ucts and providing farm supplies, includ- 
ing: 

[In millions of dollars] 
Processing farm products (1959): wages 
264 


mi 813 
Retailing farm products. (1958) 
Farm supplies purchased (1959) 441 


Most of these figures represent big in- 
creases in recent years. 
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: Wholesaling farm products (1958): 
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Many other businesses are also part of 
agriculture. 
So our $3.2 billion is a conservative figure. 
MORE REASONS WHY MISSISSIPPI’S AGRICULTURE 
IS HEALTHY 


About 40 percent of our farmers’ income 
now comes from livestock. This was just 
over $250 million last year. It is far more 
stable and sound than farm income mostly 
from row crops as we had not a great many 
years ago. The trend in our livestock in- 
come is up, and it’s helping to push our 
entire agricultural income up. This helps 
everyone. 

Total physical assets of Mississippi farm- 
ers was estimated at about $2.5 billion as of 
January 1, 1960. 

Farm loans outstanding from all public 
agencies totaled more than $380 million on 
January 1, 1961. 
consideration the vast amount of consumer 
credit and private credit for both produc- 
tion items and consumer goods used by 
farmers. 

Cotton accounted for about 46 percent of 
all sales from Mississippi farms in 1959, or 
more than $288 million. 

Sales of forest products in 1959 were esti- 
mated at more than $69 million. : 

Almost 275,000 people were employed on 


farms in Mississippi in 1959. This does not 


include the thousands of other workers in 
hundreds of related industries and service 
organizations. 

Be proud of our agriculture. 


Tell others 
about it. 


Resolution Adopted by the City Commis- 
sions of Amarillo, Tex. 


EXTENSION REMARKS 


WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


‘Tuesday, August 29, 1961 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
the City Commission of the City of 
Amarillo, Tex., recently adopted a reso- 


lution setting forth the feeling of that. 


honorable body with relation to the ac- 
ceptance of Federal funds for the pur- 
pose of solving local problems that can 
and should be solved at the local level. 


Under unanimous consent, I include 
this resolution in the Appendix of the. 


RecorD so that all parties may have an 
opportunity to observe the feeling and 
the philosophy therein expressed: 

Whereas we believe in the providence of 
God, that all men are created in His image 
and that He is the source of every man’s 
power and freedom; and 

Whereas we believe in the worth and im- 
portance of the individual; and 

Whereas we believe that the way to build 
a responsible society is to leave communities 
free to make their own decisions and solve 
their own problems; and 

Whereas we believe that our Nation’s 
strength is found in its individuals and com- 
munities; and 

Whereas we believe that most of the prob- 
lems of our time can be solved at the com- 
munity level; and 

Whereas we believe that governmental ac- 
tion should be at the local level where pos- 
sible; at the State level where the problem 
is clearly the responsibility of the State; and 
at the National level only where the Con- 
stitution clearly provides and then only in 
matters which are clearly beyond the re- 
sources of local or State government or in 


This does not take into . 
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matters pertaining to the National security: 
Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by the City Commission of the 
City of Amarillo, That, believing these things, 
the present City Commission of the City of 
Amarillo will not seek nor will it accept on 
behalf of the citizens of Amarillo, financial 
aid from the Government of the United States 
for the purpose of solving local problems 
that can and should be solved at the local 
level. 
Adopted by the city commission on this 
24th day of August 1961. 
JacK SEALE, 
Mayor. 
HENRY E. HERTNER, 
Commissioner. 
Ray S. DANIEL, 
Commissioner. 
HENRY M. BEVERLEY, 
Commissioner. 


Should Congressional Committee Hear- 
ings Be Televised? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 24, 1961 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, Con- 
gressman EMANUEL CELLER, the dean of 
the New York delegation and one of the 
most experienced and honored Members 
of the House of Representatives, is the 
author of an article which appeared in 
the TV Guide under the title of “What 
Television Would Do to Congress.” This 
article deals with the exposition to tele- 
vision of hearings by the various commit- 
tees of the House of Representatives. 
Whether one agrees or disagrees with 
the position taken by Congressman 
CELLER, a serious question is raised for 
the consideration of the people of this 
country. His, as ever, considered and 
thoughtful views I find are a source of 
enlightenment: 

SHOULD CONGRESSIONAL Comrrree HEARINGS 
Be TELEVISED?——-A VETERAN CONGRESSMAN 
Says “No” anD TELLS WHY : 

(By Representative EMANUEL CELLER, of 
New York, chairman of the House Judi- 
ciary Committee) 

Hearings before congressional comunittecs, 
like regular sessions of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives, have traditionally 
been open to members of the public and 
to the press. This enables the people to keep 
posted on the activities of their Government, 
as befits citizens in a democracy. With the 
coming of television the question has arisen 
whether this powerful new mass medium 
should be given the run of congressional 
hearing rooms under the same terms, subject 
only to technical limitations, as are now ac- 
corded members of the working press. The 
Senate has no rule on the subject—each 
committee decides for itself, and Senate 
committee hearings are sometimes televised. 


On the House side, however, Speaker Sam 


RAYBURN has, wisely, I believe, refused to 
permit televising of committee hearings. 
The present statement was stimulated by 
Senator JOHN L. MCcCCLELLAN’s interesting 
article in the May 6 issue of TV Guide mag- 
azine, in which he advocates the use of 
television in this area. 

Those who, like Senator McCLELLAN, recom- 
mend that congressional hearings should be 
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televised stress. the growing interest of the 


American people in public affairs. To en- 


courage and satisfy this interest, they argue, 
it is well to take the people fully into con- 
fidence by letting them see and hear, as well 
as read about, the legislative process. 
Procedural fairness will be guaranteed, 
these protagonists of congressional TV con- 
tend, by the fact that possible dictatorial or 


arrogant behavior by Congressmen toward 


witnesses will show up and discredit those 
responsible. On the other hand, they urge, 
defiant, evasive, and untruthful witnesses 
will be deterred from excesses or be publicly 
exposed. 

I am unable to share these optimistic esti- 
mates of the results of televising committee 
hearings. Indeed, I fear that we have much 
more to lose than to gain by turning these 
necessary factfinding proceedings into tele- 
vision spectaculars. 

-The heart of the matter is that television, 
for all its unquestioned wonders, is not well- 
adapted for broadcasting the sober, factfind- 
ing inquiries that committee hearings are 
supposed to be. Nor does the undoubted 
success of the medium in broadcasting cere- 
monies, addresses, press conferences, and 
debates afford a basis for contrary view. All 
such events are spectacles; they are intended 
to be spectacles. They edify as spectacles. 
What is more, whether the purpose be to 
dramatize our national traditions, to win or 
hold political support or to inform the audi- 
ence on public issues, the participants in 
these spectacles exhibit themselves volun- 
tarily. 


By contrast, the purpose of committee 
hearings is neither to dramatize, nor to vie 
for political preferment, nor to entertain the 
public. It is to inform the members of the 
committees with respect to the virtues and 
shortcomings of pending measures and with 
respect to the need for legislation not yet 
introduced. Indeed, the sole justification for 
the exercise of the subpena power of Con- 
gress, with its attendant sanction of punish- 
ment for contempt, is the search for truth. 
What is more, in the exercise of that power, 
congressional committees frequently sum- 
mon to their hearings participants who do 
not appear voluntarily, who have not par- 
ticipated in the formulation of the ground 
rules, and whose interest may even be to con- 
ceal or misstate the truth, rather than aid in 
its search. Whether subjecting such people 
to the glare of television cameras is calcu- 
lated to transform their reluctance into co- 
operativeness is open to serious question. 

Insofar congressional committee hear-— 
ings partake of the nature of accusatory 
proceedings, witnesses are neither accorded 
the traditional safeguards of the criminal 
law such as the right to cross-examine, nor 
do they enjoy the privacy imposed upon 
grand-jury proceedings. In consequence, if 
the chairman and committee members be 
unfair, witnesses face the risk of irreparable 
damage to their reputations under extremely 
unequal, not to say prejudicial, circum-. 
stances. What valid purpose can be served 
by subjecting them to the further ordeal 
of television lights and national network 
audiences? 

There are other reasons why the medium 
is inappropriate for broadcasting such pro- 
ceedings. I am breaching no confidence 
when I observe that Members of Congress 
are, in the nature of their elective office, 
extremely sensitive to publicity. The tend- 
ency of committee members to “get in the 
act’”’ in the course of hearings is well known. 
This compulsive need to compete for the 
spotlight is immeasurably stimulated when 
the hearings are broadcast live. 

Congressional TV cannot be justified by 
the assertion that the television public has 
a right to see and hear, in its living rooms, 
what goes on at these hearings. Historically, 
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the publicity of legal proceedings was and is 
a right of the litigants. 

Nor has it been established that the inter- 
est of the people in receiving telecasts of 
committee hearings arises primarily from a 
desire to observe the Government at work. 
Judging from the type of broadcast the in- 
dustry has presented, the general public is 
less interested in the serious, detailed con- 
sideration of problems than in the confes- 
sions of a Charles Van Doren, the humilia- 
tion of a Sherman Adams, the discomfiture 
of discredited corporate executives, the sur- 
liness of racketeers at bay, the number of 
times a witness takes the fifth amendment. 
It is the sensational, not the solid, on which 
coverage is focused. 

Finally, it should be noted that although 
committee hearings are an important part of 
the legislative process, they are not the only 
or the most important part. It is the execu- 
tive sessions of the committees in which the 
real give-and-take of the process predomi- 
- nantly takes place, and the debates on the 
floor of the House and Senate in which con- 
flicting views and interests are finally re- 
solved. Only the committee hearings, how- 
ever, are proposed to be televised, for only 
they lend themselves to a publicity free-for- 
all for committee members. 

I emphatically agree with the observation 
that Government business is not show busi- 
ness. The work of Congress requires sober 
reflection and quiet deliberation. It cannot 
operate at its best under the scrutiny of 
floodlights, invisible audiences and the con- 
fusion of light and sound equipment. We 
must not permit any practice, however pop- 
ular, that tends to weaken the functioning 
of Government. 


Extension of Unemployment 
Compensation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OFr 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
‘IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 28, 1961 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted I introduce 
into the Appendix of the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Record a telegram I recently received 
in support of H.R. 8681. This bill, in- 
troduced by our distinguished colleague, 
THADDEUS MACHROWICz, would extend un- 
employment compensation benefits for 
an additional 13 weeks. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill, if passed, would 
give great help to approximately 157,000 
people of my city of Detroit. I would 
support it if only for that reason. But 
the unemployed in Detroit are not the 
only unemployed in the Nation. 

There are over 100,000 people in the 
United States of America who have not 
been able to find gainful employment for 
over half a year. These are all people 
who have exhausted their unemploy- 
ment compensation benefits. And these 
benefits were not exhausted yesterday, 
Mr. Speaker. Some of these men have 
been unemployed for years. 

It is difficult, I know, to comprehend 
misery on such a grand scale. I there- 
fore ask each Member of the House to 
read this telegram very carefully, and 
try, by extending the vision of what has 
happened in one factory, located in one 
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city, to conceive of the heartache and 
hunger that passage of our colleague’s 
bill would help to assuage: — 


HAMTRAMCKE, MICH., 
August 17, 1961. 


- Hon. JOHN DINGELL, 


House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Anything you can do to build congres- 
sional support for Machrowicz bill, H.R. 8681, 
to extend unemployment compensation for 
additional 13-week period will be greatly ap- 
preciated. We have 9,000 people laid off at 
the Dodge main plant, 3,000 last September 
29, 3,000 November 17 to 28, rest to approxi- 
mately April. Existing welfare funds totally 
inadequate to take care of approximately 
157,000 similarly affected unemployed 
Greater Detroit area. 

Please keep us advised. Sincere thanks 
for tad continued efforts on our behalf. 

STEVE PASIca, 
President, Dodge Local 3, UAW-AFL-— 
CIO. 


Government Statistics Used To Confuse 
Unemployment Picture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 29, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to include, as a part of my remarks, 
the following article and editorial from 
the Wall Street Journal which show how 
the administration juggles statistics to 
prove its own points. During the hear- 


ings before my Committee on Ways and 


Means on the unemployment compensa- 
tion bill, some of us repeatedly tried to 
get the administration spokesmen to tell 
us who are the unemployed. Of course, 
we did not succeed in getting this infor- 
mation. In these two articles, which 
follow, we get some of the answer and we 
get a clearer picture of how unemploy- 
ment figures are juggled as a bulwark 
for administration demands for extend- 
ing Federal controls in State programs 


and in instituting new welfare state 


projects: 

THe UNEMPLOYMENT STATISTICS—COMMIS- 
SIONER CLAGUE VIEWS THE METHODS OF 
MEASUREMENT 

(By Ewan Clague) 

The problem of unemployment has re- 
ceived more public attention in 1961 than at 
any time since the depression of the 1930's. 

The current overall rate of unemploy- 
ment (about 7 percent of the total civilian 
labor force) has led some people to raise 
questions concerning these statistics. 


Who is counted as unemployed? What are. 


we trying to measure? And why are we 
measuring it? The general answer to these 
questions is that the measurements which 
have been devised were determined by the 
public purposes to be served. 

The Employment Act of 1946 declared the 
maintenance of high employment to be the 
established policy of the Government. Un- 
der this act, the Federal Government was 
given responsibility for creating and main- 
taining conditions under which “there will 
be afforded useful employment opportuni- 
ties, including self-employment, for those 
able, willing, and seeking to work.”’ If there 
had been no nationwide system of employ- 
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ment and unemployment statistics in exist- 
ence at that time, it would have been neces- 
sary to create one. 

As it is, the household survey, the em- 
ployer reports of employment and hours of 
work, and the unemployment insurance rec- 
ords constitute the tools upon which any 
administration in Washington must rely in 
analyzing the current economic situation, in 


determining Government policies to deal 


with recessions, and in planning for the 
maintenance of economic growth and sta- 
bility. I want to discuss the concepts we 
now use, the misunderstandings which exist 
and the adequacy of the household survey 
data to meet public needs. 

Who are the employed? This is not as 
simple a concept as many people think. 

Some groups are easy to classify. In July 
1961 there were about 57 million paid work- 
ers for a private employer or government. 
However, there are individual business pro. 
prietors, farmers, self-employed profession- 


als, and others who work on their own—_. 


over 9 million altogether. These are more 
troublesome. Our test is that their work 
must be for the purpose of bringing in some 
income; do-it-yourself projects at home do 
not count. 

Then there are some real borderline areas 


in employment. One is unpaid family la-. 


bor—a wife helping her husband in his groc- 
ery store, or a farm boy working in the field 
with his father. We count these as em- 
ployed if they work 15 hours or more during 
the week in a family enterprise. During 
the summer there are usually more than 2 
million such workers classified as employed. 
On the other hand, we exclude from the 
labor force the housewife who works in the 
home. 

Still another borderline area is the worker 
with a job who is not at work during the 
week of reference—ill, on vacation, taking 
part in a strike, etc. Such persons are classi- 
fied as employed because they have jobs; 


no new jobs are required for them. 


There is one group of workers with jobs, 
who were formerly classified as employed, 


but who in 1957 were shifted to the unem-_ 


ployed. These are workers who have been 
laid off by their employers, but with a noti- 
fication to return to work within a period 
of 30 days or less; also, new jobseekers who 
have a commitment to a job beginning with- 
in 30 days. Since these workers often con- 
tinued to be out of work for 3 or 4 more 
weeks, and since the promised jobs did not 
always materialize, it was decided that they 
more logically belong among the unemploy- 


ed. When the shift was made in 1957, about. 


250,000 workers were transferred from the 
employed to the unemployed. 

In each of the above groups are part- 
time workers. Some of these work only a 
few hours a day or a few days a week, but 
want no more work. 

There are other part-timers who want more 
work than they have. In recent months 
there have been about 3 million such work- 
ers. They have jobs, so we put them on the 
employment side of the ledger. | 

Some critics argue that the time lost by 
these workers should be converted to unem- 
ployment on the basis of assuming one un- 
employed person for every 37.5 hours lost. 
However, there are several million workers 
holding two or more jobs at the same time, 
and other millions working substantial over- 
time on one job. If we compute the short- 
age, we must also compute the excess. 

In summary, the employed work force is 
a varied and heterogeneous group. 


Who are the unemployed? Our definition 


is clear enough in general terms—a person 


who has done no work during the survey 
week, but is looking for work. 


Also included are persons waiting to be 
‘called back from a layoff, or to a new job; 


those whose search has been interrupted by 
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temporary illness; and persons in stranded 


communities or occupations who have been . 


discouraged in their search for work because 
of the unavailability of jobs. Note that this 
definition does not limit the unemployed to 
those who are “disemployed’’—that is, who 
have been laid off from jobs. 

The most clearly defined type of unem- 
ployed is the year-round, full-time worker 
who has held a job in the past and who is 
looking for one at present. This would most 
likely be a male worker, perhaps a head of 
a family, between 20 and 65 years of age; 
but it could include a single woman, a mar- 
ried woman, or a teenager. 

Some people think that teenagers should 
be left out of the unemployed. In the month 
of June 1961, there were 2.5 million young- 
sters under age 20 who came out. of school 
looking for work. Some were looking for per- 
manent jobs; others were interested only in 
temporary summer jobs. Altogether, about 
1.6 million found jobs and the remaining 
900,000 were still looking for work by the 
middle of the month. The sharp June rise in 
the total unemployment figure for the Na- 
tion as a whole was fully explained by this 
group. 

These teenagers, especially those who have 
never worked before, do raise a conceptual 
problem. In one European country no per- 
son is considered as unemployed unless he 


or she has previously held a job. However... 


I believe that our method is the sounder one. 
We count as employed those who got jobs. 
Why leave out those who didn’t? 

In my judgment these figures supply a 
useful picture of the labor market. We 
always tabulate these teenagers separately 
in every month of the year, so that those 
using the unemployment statistics as a guide 
can allow for this group. Also, we seasonally 
adjust the unemployment rates, so that this 
‘summer bulge can be discounted in economic 
analysis. 

What should we do with elderly persons 
drawing pensions? There are at present al- 
most 124% million men and women drawing 
social security benefits. Under the law, such 
- persons are permitted to earn up to $1,200 
per year without loss of benefits. Many of 
these are counted among the 3 million men 
and women over age 65 who are employed, 
almost 900,000 of them in part-time Jobs. At 
present our figures show that the number in 
this age group seeking work is about 150,000, 
but this amounts to less than 3 percent of 
the total unemployed. However, we publish 
the figures for this group every month, so 
that they can be subtracted from the total 
unemployment figures. 

Questions are frequently raised about the 
method of counting women, particularly 
married women. Should they be counted as 
unemployed if they are only secondary wage 
earners or are looking for only part-time 
work? 

But married women make up about one- 
fifth of all the unemployed persons in this 
country, and more than half of all employed 
women, Almost three-fifths of our increase 
in employment during the decade of the 
fifties was accounted for by married women. 
We can no longer think of them as a sec- 
ondary or unimportant part of our labor 
supply. 

According to our latest study, the vast 
majority of unemployed married women— 
over 80 percent—are looking for full-time 
jobs {we do not now collect these figures 
every month, but may do so in the future). 
Thus, of the approximately 900,000 married 
women who were unemployed in March 1961, 
only about 150,000 were looking for part-time 
jobs. Omission of this group would have 
little effect on the count of unemployed and 
probably no effect on the trend. 

In summary, we know that with these 
broad concepts we include many different 
kinds of persons with many different degrees 
of job attachments or jobseeking aspirations. 
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Long and loud arguments have gone on for 
years about the proper classification of Cer- 


tain borderline groups, but the general struc- 


ture has proved to be useful. 

We recognize also that these concepts 
alone do not meéet every need for informa- 
tion about how our working force is being 
utilized or how well the economy is func- 
tioning in providing the right kinds of em- 
ployment opportunities to the right people. 
But they do provide a measure of the num- 
ber of people who have at least some form of 
employment, and a measure of the number 
of jobseekers who have not been able to 
locate what is to them a suitable job as of a 
given period of time. 

The unemployment rate. The doubts of 
some people concerning our concepts and 
definitions arise from their serious concern 
about the effect on public opinion of the un- 
employment rate, which is the ratio of the 
unemployed to the labor force (employed 


plus unemployed). 


We publish two rates for total unemploy- 
ment: One, the actual for the month; two, 
the seasonally adjusted, which eliminates the 
wide seasonal variations. In July 1961, they 
were almost the same—7.0 and 6.9—but they 
can differ quite widely. 

We in the Department of Labor have con- 
tinually insisted that analysis of the unem- 
ployment problem should not be confined to 
the overall rates. We regularly publish sep- 
arate figures and rates for men, for women, 
for teenagers, by age groups, by marital 
status, etc. It is also possible to shift some 
groups and to calculate rates on ‘different 
combinations of employed and unemployed. 

Unemployment policies. But all these 
classifications and reclassifications, valuable 
as they are, do not quite get to the heart of 
the controversy. A key issue has been raised 
by people who question whether persons who 
don’t really need a job should be counted 
among the unemployed. 

In statistical terms, this is not a practical 
suggestion. Statistical surveys cannot sup- 
ply answers to the question of need. It 
would: take a social work investigation of 
the family to determine that. 

Even in concept this is not the way to state 
the issue. Need has no necessary connection 
with unemployment, or with employment. 
There are many millions of persons holding 
jobs in this country who don’t really need 
them. And surely there must be hundreds of 
thousands of unemployed who could get 
along without a Job. But in a free economy 
jobs are not allocated on a basis of need. 
Even in referring the unemployed to Jobs, 
the Employment Service puts its primary 
emphasis on qualifications and ability. 

But people who raise the question of need 
in connection with unemployment are think- 
ing primarily of the social and economic 
policies for dealing with unemployment. An 
unemployed worker seeking a job constitutes 
a labor market fact; but what the Nation 
should do about it if he doesn’t find a job 
is an entirely different matter. 

While statistical surveys cannot measure 
such factors as individual or family need, 
some additional and more detailed classifica- 
tions might be helpful as guides to public 
policy. For example, Congress has provided 
funds to the Bureau of Employment Security 
to make intensive surveys of the workers 
drawing temporary extended unemployment 
compensation. These studies will throw light 
upon that particular group of long-term 
unemployed. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics is plan- 
ning some studies next winter on the char- 
acteristics of the unemployed to obtain more 
information in depth concerning the degree 
of attachment of various classes of workers 
in the labor force. In my judgment one of 
the limitations in our statistics is our lack 
of knowledge of the patterns of labor mar- 
ket participation by the unemployed over a 
period of years. How many of the unem- 
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ployed are only lightly or temporarily in the 
labor market as compared with those who 
have been full-time, year-round workers for 
many years? 

What is needed in connection with the 
unemployment problem is not to reject the 
statistics we now have but to provide for 
more detail and more m ul break- 
downs, so that the data would be more use- 
ful for public policy decisions. 


THE PuRPOSE oF STATISTICS 


A man either has a job or he does not. 
If he has a job he is employed. If he does 
not, he is unemployed. 

If you merely want to compare the num- 
ber of people who are working with the 
number who are not, this presents a logical 
and adequate definition with a minimum of 
fuzzy edges. 

With such a definition, you can then use 
standard sampling techniques which will 
give you a picture of the employment situ- 
ation in the whole population within a reas- 
onable margin of error. This, as you can 


~see from the article by Commissioner Clague 


on this page, is the basic approach of his. 
Bureau to measuring the Nation’s unem- 
ployment rate. 

But you will also notice that the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics does make one major 
modification in the simple definition of un- 
employment. Unless a person is looking for 
a job, he is not counted as unemployed. 

Now in a purely statistical sense this is 
rather illogical. A housewife who is not 
producing income is unemployed in the eco- 


- nomic sense however happy she is with her 


estate—certainly as much so as the house- 
wife in the same estate who wants to work. 
Nonetheless, the Bureau makes the distinc- 
tion for a very good reason. 
As Mr. Clague explains, “the measure- 
ments which have been devised were deter- 
mined by the public purpose to be served’’— 
that is, to give us some useful and relevant 
information about the economic state of 
the country. It would be statistically ac- 
curate to count. happy housewives—as well 
as children and old people—as unemployed, 
but it would be patently ridiculous. Such 
a figure would not serve the public purpose 
intended; for that purpose it would mis- 
inform. 
This leads directly to the*questions that 


have been raised by many people concerning _ 


the unemployment statistics. They have 
nothing to do with whether Mr. Clague is a 
good statistician. They ask whether the sta- 
tistics, however accurate, are relevant to the 
public purpose to be served. 

The teenager at‘our house is unemployed;. 
no question about it. The economy did not 
provide a job that met the specifications, 
which included acceptable hours, proximity 
to home, and relationship to training. As 
Mr. Clague argues, if a job had been found, 
employment would have risen by one; so if 
there is no job for a jobseeker, why shouldn’t 
unemployment be increased by one? 

Still, the fact is that this unit of unem- 
ployment is not of the same order as the unit 
of unemployment created by an unemployed 
steelworker who must support not only him- 
self but a wife and family, although mathe- 
matically a unit is a unit. | 

The unemployed steelworker, especially 
when his numbers are multiplied, is an eco- 
nomic fact to trouble all thoughtful people. 
The unemployed teenager may trouble father, 
but to equate this unit in any statistical 
measure with the steelworker is ridiculous. 
It can actually serve the public purpose ill 
by misleading everybody as to the true state 
of our economic condition. 

The same difficulty is encountered in other 
areas. We have, for example, more than 12 
million people who are retired and draw so- 
cial security. Some of them also work; some 
would like to work but haven’t found the 
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kind of job that meets their particular cir- 
cumstances. In the same way as the teen- 
ager, they are statistical units to be counted. 

Now we all think of unemployment as a 
bad thing, which in the case of the steel- 
worker it is. Yet actually one of our public 

people don’t work. A depressed or 
coated society is one in which teenagers, 
housewives, and old people must work to 
survive. By counting as unemployed those 
who are impelled to work not out of need 
but for some other reason—and who can 
afford to be selective in taking a job—we not 
only distort our view of economic troubles 
but we actually obscure one of the very 
good things about our society. 

Mr. Clague himself realizes this, for he 
has lately begun segregating teenager and 
retired unemployment. But they are still 
included in the total figure, so that when 
somebody says our unemployment rate is 7 
percent, or whatever, the irrelevant is 
lumped with the relevant, the good with 

the bad. 

What, then, do we really want to meas- 
ure? Certainly not just the number of peo- 
ple who don’t have jobs, nor even those 
without jobs who might like to have one 
if the job suits them. The relevent question 
is how many people whose livelihood de- 
pends upon having jobs are unable to find 
them. This is the statistic that measures a 
part of our economic health in a meaning- 
ful way. 

It begs the question to argue this statistic 
can’t be found because the bureau can’t 
judge whether the unemployed person is 
needy. The bureau doesn’t have to know 
whether that unemployed steelworker is 
needy in the sense of being without money 
to buy groceries. His earnings are the sup- 
port of himself and others and this is what 
makes his unemployment a meaningful fact. 

But this is precisely the statistic for which 
you will have to burrow deep to find amid 
the present array of numbers. We are still 
presented with an unemployment index as 
if it meant what it plainly doesn’t, because 
the bureau persists in counting as the same 
thing things that aren’t the same thing at 
all 


If this isn’t the cause of all the misunder- 
standing about the present unemployment 
statistics it certainly abets it. And there- 
fore, it seems to us, however accurate they 
are, Mr. Clague’s statistics do not yet best 
serve the public paper: 


Keep at It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 29, 1961 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by rea- 
son of unanimous consent heretofore 
granted me so to do, I call your atten- 
tion to the following editorial appearing 
in the Los Angeles Examiner on last 
Thursday, August 24, 1961: 

KEEP aT IT 

As Nikita Ehrushchey demonstrated in 

tantrums directed against former President 


Eisenhower and President Kennedy, his weak 


and tender spot is the Soviet’s colonial em- 
pire. Any mention of the peoples groaning 
under the chains of communism touches the 
quick. 

U.S. Ambassador to the United Nations 
Adlai Stevenson did a fine job Tuesday of 
exposing the sore spot on the Red skin. He 
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hit at the “shameless” cynicism by which the 
Soviet, posing as foe of colonialism, used 
Tunisia’s grievance against France as a ve- 
hicle for anti-Western propaganda. 

While France has freed many colonies to 
become sovereign nations since World War 
II, Stevenson reminded the U.N. General 
Assembly, the Soviet has not freed an inch 
of captive territory, but instead has greedily 
grabbed for more. Millions of people who 
were free 16 years ago are Soviet slaves 
today. Poland, Hungary, East Germany are 
just a few examples. 

Attacking the Soviet as the worst colo- 
nialist power in the world is a line to be used 
more consistently than only in an occasional 
U.N. debate. This is the big truth which 
Mr. K. can’t bear to hear. 

When the Soviet talks about colonialism, 
let us not pussyfoot for fear of offending 
timid “neutral” nations or the Red coun- 
tries themselves. A spade should be called 
@ spade, and it is good for the USS. 
to carry the banner of self-determination 
for the most downtrodden colonials of all— 


_the Soviet empire’s. 


What Price Glory ?—Maj. Gen. Edwin A. 
Walker 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 29, 1961 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I would like to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Rrecorp an article written 
by Dan Smoot entitled “What Price 
Glory.” 

Mr. Speaker, I do not know Dan Smoot, 
nor do I necessarily concur in his writ- 
ings or in the contents of his report. 
However, when it comes to a report on 
Maj. Gen. Edwin A. Walker, of which 
I know to be factual and parts of which 
I feel in my heart must be factual, it is 
my duty and responsibility to place it in 
the Recorp so that it will be available to 
the American people, that they may 
come to their own conclusions. 

Mr. Speaker, we cannot appeal an ad- 
monishment as this report states, and 
General Walker received an admonish- 
ment. It would have been far better for 
the Nation if he had been court-mar- 
tialed and could have presented his case 
to the American people. Since he has 
been denied his day in court, there are 
those who represent large segments of 
the American people who will take his 
case to the people in spite of forces who 
would obstruct such effort to bring these 
facts tolight. The American people have 
reached the crossroads in their maturity 
as a Nation. The signposts stand before 
us. We can go down the road to ruin, 
or we can go up the road to survival. 
However, let the American people choose 
which road they prefer. They are old 
enough to accept good news or bad news. 
But—zgive America the news—to this 
they are entitled. 

Price Giory?—Mas. Gen. Epwin A. 

WALKER ) 
(By Dan Smoot) 

U.S. Senator Brivces, Republican, 

of New Hampshire, has inserted into the 


August 29 


CONGRESSIONAL RecorpD, a fine, brief bi- 
ography of Maj. Gen. Edwin A. (Ted) Walker, 
which was published originally in the Rich- 
mond News-Leader. Here are excerpts from 
it: 

“He was born in Center Point, Tex., in 
1909. He grew up tall and straight, a boy 
6 feet 3, who loved horses and soldiering. 
He finished at West Point in 1931. 

“He was at Schofield Barracks in Hawaii 
when the Germans went into Poland. 
Brought back to the States, he participated 
in the swift transformation of the old horse- 
drawn units into sleek mechanized divisions. 
But he had qualities too vital to be squan- 
dered in artillery logistics. 

“Commando. That was his art. He be- | 
came commanding officer of an outfit de- 
ceptively known as the First Special Service 
Force, a crack team of Canadian and Amer- 
ican soldiers unafraid of hand-to-hand 
combat. 

“He had to learn to use a parachute. 
‘How do you put this thing on’? he asked 
a sergeant. And 5 minutes later, he jumped. 

“He and his men fought their way up the 
Italian Peninsula. Anzio; the Aleutians; 


ski fighting in Norway—and a string of 


decorations to show for it. 

“Briefly, peacetime again. Then came 
Korea: command of an infantry regiment, | 
the exhausting, maddening business of fight- 
ing an enemy but never quite defeating 
him.” 

Walker was on the ground and in com- 
mand at the battle of Heartbreak Ridge in 
Korea. Like all good commanders, he suf- 
fered to see his men die; but the lasting 
heartbreak which he brought away from 
Korea was the spectacle of American youth, 
reared in the insipid environment of a flab- 
by, materialistic liberallism—young Amer- 
icans who had not the slightest notion what 
they were fighting for and who succumbed 
to enemy brainwashing, because they knew 
nothing about the great ideals on which 
their own society was founded. 

In the early fall of 1959, General Walker 
was ordered to Western Germany as com- 
mander of the 24th Infantry Division. Here, 
in the language of the Richmond News- 
Leader, is what he found and what he did 
there: 

“There he found the same softness, the 
same purposelessness, that hundreds of other 
professional soldiers have found in young- 
sters raised on the milktoast liberalism that 
passes for education these days. 

“So, he began to talk tough about com- 
munism, and what it is, and how the enemy 
conceals himself in an ambush of gauzy 
falsehood. He spoke to his troops of gullible, 
delicate men, safe at home in soft chairs, 
polishing their fingernails and coughing 
gently at strong language. 

“He spoke bluntly of these influential 
people, the anti-anti-Communists whose 
gentle creed is that we must never be beastly 
to the Reds, the shrill and mocking men 
who deride patriotism as superpatriotism 
and love of country as distasteful and em- 
barrassing. His object was to give his troops 
a new and vital approach toward anticom- 
munism—a positive approach toward the 
defeat of Communist subversion of the 
American way of life. 

“All this appeared in a paper known as the 
Overseas Weekly—with smeers, and con- 
temptible little quotes out of context, and a 
self-righteous editorial along with it. 

“General Walker then was called on the 
carpet by the commanding general of the 
7th Army. He was asked for a full explana- 
tion. The New York Herald Tribune blasted 
him in a lead editorial, published also in 
foreign editions. Said the supercilious Trib- 
une: ‘It is repugnant to both the American 
military and civil heritage to use Army 
authority in an attempt to shape the politi- 
cal thinking of enlisted men.’ 

“Maj. Gen. Edwin Anderson Walker, sol- 
dier, was suspended from his command. He 
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is not yet 52. He is at the peak of his career 


as a combat-hardened officer. And the little, 


soft, spineless parasites of the liberal left 
have got him. Thirty years as a first-class 
fighting man. And what price glory?” 
When General Walker arrived in Germany 
in late 1959, he took steps immediately to 
set up a program that would condition the 
men of the 24th Division as American fight- 
ing men: a vigorous program to condition 
the men physically; to educate them in the 
political fundamentals which form the bed- 
rock of their own society; to acquaint them 
with the atheistic and barbarous philosophy 
of communism-socialism; to discipline them 
in proper behavior as men, so that their 
presence in Europe would create good will 
rather than hatred for America; and, above 
all, to keep the troops constantly reminded 
that they are creatures of God dependent 
upon and answerable to Him, and, under 


Him, responsible for themselves and for . 


their treatment of others. . 


_ Here are a few excerpts from the official 
directives which established General Walk- 


er’s problue program for the 24th Infantry 
Division: 

“To educate military personnel and their 
dependents in the technique of Communist 
infiltration, subversion, and propaganda, in 
influencing legal governments, seizing pow- 
er, then ruling through brutality and fear. 

“To instruct military personnel and their 
dependents in the recognition of overt and 
covert Communist methodology in their at- 
tempt to subvert military morale, esprit, 
prestige, and leadership. 

“To appraise military personnel, and their 
dependents, of their personal stake in Amer- 
ican political philosophy, the American con- 
cept of individual rights and freedoms, and 
the demand for individual belief, sacrifice, 
and honor. 

“To motivate military personnel and their 
dependents in adherence to American moral 
forces and the precepts of individual dignity, 
the preciousness of every human soul, and 
the obligations of the conscientious citizen 
to his God, to his country, and to himself. 

“To inform military personnel and their 


dependents of the power of the American | 


citizen as a unique political force, to study 
the structure of local, State, and national 
political organizations, to review methods of 
assessing issues and candidates, to examine 
the techniques of Socialist-Communist ac- 
tion, and to note how the American citizen 
can exert his power in the fight for freedom. 

“To indoctrinate military personnel in 


those aspects of body, mind, and spirit which 


have a material bearing on morale and mis- 
sion in the 24th Infantry Division, to exam- 
ine physiological and psychological factors 
which affect individual, unit, and division 
efficiency * * * to create military environ- 
ment which will produce tough-fibered, ag- 
gressive, disciplined, and spiritually moti- 
vated fighters for freedom.” 

The problue program was remarkably effec- 
tive. After it was initiated, chapel attend- 
ance among men of the 24th Infantry Divi- 
sion increased eightfold; morale conspicu- 
ously improved; reenlistments exceeded the 
record of any other American oversea mili- 
tary organization; and the number of “inci- 
dents” creating tensions between Americans 
and the local population decreased until the 
24th had the best record in the U.S. Army. 

Even Europeans recognized that General 
Walker had the only division of American 


_. troops who were physically, morally, and 


psychologically ready for combat with Soviet 
troops, if the necessity arose. 

General Walker’s success was so spectacu- 
lar that he should have been commended 
and promoted in rank with a mission to in- 
stitute the problue program in all units 
and branches of all our armed services 
throughout the world. 


In fact, the Army high command had 


already recognized the man’s superior ac- 


complishment, by arranging a promotion for 
him. In April 1961, General Walker was 
preparing to leave the 24th. He was return- 
ing to his home State, Texas, with a promo- 
tion in assignment, to command the 8th 
Corps. 

But on April 9, 1961, the Overseas Weekly 
editorially complained that General Walker’s 
troop-information program was a John Birch 
Society project and alleged that the general, 


in a speech to a PTA group, had called Mrs. 


Eleanor Roosevelt, Edward R. Murrow, and 
two or three similar persons “pinkos.” On 
April 14, General Walker denied the news- 
paper charges. On April 18, President 
Kennedy—ignoring the general’s denial and 
accepting Overseas Weekly’s charges at face 
value—fired General Walker from his com- 
mand, canceled his scheduled promotion, 
and assigned him to a minor role at US. 
Army headquarters in Heidelberg, Germany, 
pending “investigation of the charges against 
him.” 

On May 31, 1961, the Army disbanded Gen- 
eral Walker’s problue program—12 days be- 
fore announcing that the investigation of 
the general had been completed. The Army 
still denies that it killed the problue pro- 
gram; but I have the story in the words of 
Sp4 Ashland F. Burchwell, ex-research clerk 
of the Special Warfare Section (problue 
section) of the 24th Division. Private 
Burchwell wrote an “Obituary to Problue,” 
which he sent to me and several other pub- 
lishers in the United States. In his cover 
letter to me, Mr. Burchwell said: 

“They got Walker; but, what is worse, they 
got the problue program too. On May 31, 
we were told to close up shop. Typewriters, 
which, 8 short months ago, had joined you in 
a campaign to free America once more, are 
now silent. The Special Warfare Section 
is now a memory. ; 

“Use the enclosure as you see fit * * * use 
my name, if you wish—or tag it with the 
names of all Americans who believe in free- 
dom and are appalled at the great amount 
of Communist influence in the United 
States.” 

The enclosure was Private Burchwell’s 
“Obituary to Problue.” Here are abbrevi- 
ated excerpts from it: 3 

“Thursday, 31 May 1961, will go on the 
calendars in Moscow as a victory for world 
communism. To some people, it may seem 
a minor victory, but to those who know, the 
ramifications of this defeat. for America may 
be so far reaching, that in days to come, it 
may be mourned by the slaves of a Commu- 
nist world as ‘the day freedom lost the war.’ 

“Ten o’clock in the morning, 31 May 1961, 
the problve program of the 24th Division 
was disbanded. 

“What a pity! How frightening that a 
publication such as the Overseas Weekly 
should wield such influence over the actions 
of free men as to force the downfall of a 
program whose only vice was the teaching 
of Americanism to Americans. 

“How. is it that a nation, and the army 
of that nation, can comply so completely 
with the wishes of their enemy? 


“Problue: For God and Country. Pro-. 


blue: Dedicated to developing American- 
ism. Problue: Voice of freemen speaking. 
Problue, now in exile, outcast by the witch- 
head of ignorance, and destroyed by the 
death’s-head of communism. Why? 
“Sixteen thousand men, were not only 
beginning to understand their obligations 
as citizens of the greatest Republic in his- 
tory, but were also beginning to act on 
those obligations and appreciate their right 
to believe and act on their ideals. Sixteen 
thousand men were beginning to realize the 
vastness of the battle they were fighting, 
and the enormity of the war they were in. 
“But now? An article by a paper of 
doubtful, to say the least, quality and mor- 
als, and all the truths taught by problue, 
become lies. All that was real and sure, 
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only hours ago, is now false. All that was 
black is m y now white. All that 
was good, now bad. For 16,000 disillusioned 
men, these are the results of the destruction 
of problue. 

“‘We now see the outcome of what happens 
when some men do good and are not sup- 
ported by all good men. : 

“Where do we, the men who tried to up- 
hold and teach the obligations of liberty, go 
now? What will tomorrow bring for those 
who were deeply engaged in the fight against 
communism? One, you already know of: 
he was a general, with a fine war record, who 
believed in the ideals he had fought in two 
wars to preserve. He was relieved of com- 
mand and publicly humiliated. As for my- 
self, I will probably go to a line unit, where 
I can be watched and not be able to spread 
my ‘blasphemous lies’ that communism is 
evil. My boss will go back to his old job 
as a first sergeant where he too may be 
watched. Two will be returned to their 
units where they will serve, respectively, as 
a clerk and a radio operator. The rest of the 
office will be scattered throughout the di- 
vision filling slots where they cannot con- 
tinue with the fight against communism on 
an organized basis. 

“But what of 16,000 men who are still 
wondering just exactly what did happen? 
And what of 160 million Americans who are 
left with the impression that we were witch- — 
hunting and that there is no real threat after 
all? Who will take the place of the pro- 
blue program in teaching the men in uni- 
form what they are supposed to be doing? 

“Me? As a private soldier in the service 
of the United States and one time member of 
the ‘notorious’ Special Warfare Section, as 
an American who did not lay aside the role 
of citizen when I assumed the role of sol- 
dier, I must continue my search for a battle- 
field where I can again join the fight against 
communism. 

“But what of you? One of the 160 million 
free Americans who may, or may not, un- 
derstand what has happened?” 

On June 12, 1961, the Secretary of the 
Army announced that Maj. Gen. Edwin A. 
Walker had been admonished for taking 


injudicious actions and for making deroga- 


tory public statements about prominent 
Americans. 

Being orally “admonished” rather than 
formally court-martialed, General’ Walker 
has no recourse or appeal. — 

THE OVERSEAS WEEKLY 


The Overseas Weekly is a small, privately 
owned, newspaper established May 14, 1950. 
It is published abroad, for American service- 
men in Europe, by the International Media 
Co., 380 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 
Overseas Weekly was incorporated at Wil- 
mington, Del., on February 20, 1952. The 
articles of incorporation list Marion von 
Rospach as president; Anthony Biacone as 
vice president; Harold Melahn as secretary 
treasurer; and John Dornberg as news editor. 

In 1953, Lt. Gen. Charles L. Bolte, then 
commanding general of the Army in Europe, 
banned Overseas Weekly as unfit for Ameri- 
ean servicemen. Later, the Army permitted 
the paper on Army newsstands again. 

U.S. Congressmen DALE ALForp Democrate 
of Arkansas, calls Overseas Weekly a “sal- 
cious, overseas pink sheet” which habitually 
features “half-nude show girls—pictures of 
a type most American newspapers would 
decline to print.” 

That is a polite way of calling the thing 
what it is: a filthy, pro-Communist rag 
which peddles pornography to capture the 
attention of soldiers, and which generally 
(whether wittingly~ or not) promotes the 
Communist line in all its serious editorial 
efforts. 

A glance at any issue of Overseas Weekly, 
and a glimpse at the personal history of 
people connected with it, will reveal why 
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the paper’s managers resented General 
Walker’s emphasis on patriotism, decency, 
and truth. 

Every issue of Overseas Weekly carries 
large pictures of seminude (or completely 
nude) girls in poses so suggestive as to be 
pornographic. Captions accompanying the 
pictures have the same flavor. 

One issue of Overseas Weekly carried a 
full story on the publication of a “Ladies 
Directory,” listing (for American servicemen) 
the names and addresses of prostitutes in the 
Soho district of London. Another presented 
a long and lurid review of the autobiography 
of a European prostitute. 

Confidential information from soldiers in 
the 24th—who admire General Walker and 
despite the scurvy little rag which they call 
the Oversexed Weekly—indicates that the 
old woman, who is president and executive 
editor of Overseas Weekly, herself enjoys the 
mude and seminude girlie pictures which 
habitually adorn her paper, and that her 
office staff is composed of odd-looking women 
with similar tastes. 

Bob Jones, formerly in the U.S. Air Force, 
is now Munich correspondent for Overseas 
‘Weekly. In August 1960, a claim was filed 
against Jones by the 7th Army Support Com- 
mand for taking unauthorized photographs 
of the Rhine Army Ordnance Depot. Jones 
is now allowed on U.S. military installations 
only under escort. 

There is some indication that Wince Mul- 
hahey, sports editor of Overseas Weekly, is 
an alcoholic. 

Harold Melahn, secretary-treasurer of 
Overseas Weekly, was a delegate to the Com- 
munist world youth festival at Prague in 
1947. 

A 24th Division officer in Munich, who was 
a public information officer in the 5th 
Corps from 1955-58, says that Overseas 
Weekly employees generally associate with 
known Communists and habitually attend 
parties where they can meet military per- 
sonnel who handle classified information. 

The Overseas Weekly characters had a 
— reason for hating General Walker, 


ie after General Walker took com- 
mand of the 24th, he found out that Sieg- 
fried Naujocks, ace reporter for Overseas 
' Weekly, was snooping around headquarters 
trying to find a pipeline for obtaining mili- 
tary secrets. Naujocks was also trying to 
damage troop morale, by spreading gossip 
among the troops that General Walker was 
mentally ill. 

Walker had Naujocks barred from all mili- 
tary installations of the 24th Division. John 
Dornberg, news editor of Overseas Weekly, 
threatened General Walker with retaliation. 

Naujocks is a Pole, living in West Ger- 
many on a German passport. During the 
days of Hitler, Naujocks worked for the 
Nazi’s Ministry of Propaganda. Late in 
World War II, he was shipped to the eastern 
front to fight against the Communists. His 
subsequent political views, as revealed in his 
writings, do not indicate that he hated Com- 
munists, however. 

- Naujocks and John Dornberg wrote the 
Overseas Weekly article which ruined Gen- 
erai Walker‘s career. 

Shortly afterward, the Macmillan Co., 60, 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, published a 
book by Dornberg. The book is entitled 
“Schizophrenic Germany”. It is filled with 
the “hate-Germans” propaganda which the 
Communist conspiracy has been. spewing out 
all over ‘the world—from the American press 
coverage of the Eichmann trial in Israel, to 
the disgusting spate of anti-German films 
and commentaries saturating television in 
the United States. 

The Communists hate and fear Germany, 
because they recognize it as the only nation 
of Europe capable of resisting communism. 
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Dornberg’s Schizophrenic Germany—is de- 
signed to keep Germany disarmed and di- 
vided so that it can never again become a 
bulwark against communism. | 
General Walker said: 
“We have Communists and we have Over- 


seas Weekly. Neither is one of God’s bless- 


ings to the American people or their soldier 
sons overseas. Immoral, unscrupulous, cor- 
rupt, and destructive, are terms which could 
be applied to either. If the costs of the bad 
effects of Overseas Weekly could be ac- 
counted in dollars, it would be in terms of 
hundreds of millions of dollars without in- 
cluding all the benefits to the enemy.” 

An Army Times editorial, on the Walker 
case, contains these comments: 

“We don’t think much of the Overseas 
Weekly. Called the Oversexed Weekly by the 
troops, it has been termed ‘subversive to the 
command * * * since it carries news cCal- 
culated to destroy unit loyalty, smear non- 
commissioned leaders, and assist anti- 
American forces * * * by portraying the 
American soldier as rowdy, disorderly, dis- 
honest, and immoral.’ 

WHAT DO WE CARE? | 

A most disturbing aspect of the Walker 
case is the general apathy of the American 
people and of the Congress. A semiliterate, 
leftwing rag called a newspaper can instigate 
the public humiliation of a fine American 
general; and the public Seems not to care; 
and only a handful of Congressmen and 
Senators even raise their voices. 

In the Senate of Texas—General Walker's 
home State—a resolution was passed (May 
23, 1961) expressing support of General 
Walker and pleading with the Defense De- 
partment to reinstate him as commander of 
the 24th Division. One Texas senator 
who voted against this 
Krueger—said: 

“What business is it of ours?” 

What business, indeed. What happened 
to General Walker should: be the burning 
concern of every decent American who loves 
liberty and justice. 

In the National Congress, Strom Tave- 
MOND in the Senate and DaLEe ALForpD in the 
House have fought insistently in defense of 
General Walker. They have been joined, 
somewhat, by men like Bruce ALGER, O. 
CLARK FISHER, STYLES BRIDGES, CHARLES 
GOODELL, KarRL Munopt. A few columnists 
and commentators like Paul Harvey, Fulton 
Lewis, Jr., and George Sokolsky have taken 
up the cudgels for General Walker. But, 
by and large, the American Congress, the 
public, and the press, have indifferently per- 
mitted the pro-Communist leftwing to hu- 
miliate, and wreck the career of, one of our 
finest soldiers—for being an effective patriot. 

SINISTER CONNECTIONS 

There is much more to the Walker case 
and related events than meets the eye. For 
example, the Overseas Weekly accusation 
that General Walker’s problue program was 
a John Birch Society project ‘a charge which 
the Army investigation proved false) was 
originally made on April 9—at precisely the 


time when the leftwing attack on the John 


Birch Society was at its peak. Oddly enough, 
however, the news about the Overseas 
Weekly’s attack on Walker did not really 
capture attention in the United States until 
the week of April 17. 

What else happened that week? 

At dawn on Monday, April 17, 1961, an 
assortment of eight old boats, some of them 
barely seaworthy slipped into the Bay of 
Pigs, which is surrounded by the Zapata 
Swamp on the southwestern shore of Cuba. 
Aboard the vessels were 1,300 Cubans who 
wanted to liberate their homeland from 
Communist dictatorship. Castro forces were 
waiting for them, obviously well-informed 
of all their plans. Shore guns raked the 
ships, immediately destroying the old vessel 
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which was the invaders’ communications 
center. Castro tanks, expertly manned, oc- 
cupied all the roads through the great 
swamp. And Castro planes quickly destroyed 
the air cover for the little force of invaders 
and began strafing them on the beaches. 
There was no geenral uprising of anti- 
Castro patriots throughout Cuba as the in- 
vaders had hoped, because the American 
managers of the affair had refused to alert 
the Cuban underground which exists in 
every hamlet and city of Cuba. Without 
the promised support of American air and 
naval craft; without the promised guns, 
tanks, and ammunition; without the ex- 


pected support of their own people in Cuba, 
‘the invaders were trapped on the beaches of 


the Bay of Pigs, most of them murdered 
there or taken captive to be paraded igno- 
minously through Havana and later disposed 
of. 

The fatal blow to the Cuban patriots try- 
ing to free their homeland was the failure 
to alert the Cuban underground. Who de- 
livered that blow, and what does that have 
to do with the Overseas Weekly attacking 
General Walker in Germany? 

Gene Bernald, 126 Millard Avenue, Philipse 
Manor, Tarryton, N.Y., is a director of the 
International Media Co., which publishes 
Overseas Weekly. Bernald is also a partici- 
pating operator of Radio Swan—a powerful 
transmitter, on Greater Swan Island, an 
American possession in the western Carib- 
bean Sea, just north of Honduras. Radio 
Swan is licensed for commercial purposes 
but devotes much of its time to political 
broadcast beamed to populations throughout 
Central America. Radio Swan is one of the 
stations which saturated that area with anti- 
Trujillo propaganda (Trujillo was an anti- 
Communist ruler of the Dominican Repub- 
lic, who was friendly to the United States, 
but whom the Eisenhower administration 
repudiated and ruined, at the instigation of 
Betancourt, President of Venezuela, who is 
widely believed to be a Communist). 

Radio Swan justifies its political broad- 
casts by saying it fights “‘isms” of all kinds in 
Central America, whether of the Castro or of 
the Trujillo variety. 

The anti-Communist Cubans who tried to 
recapture their country from Communist 
Castro in April 1961, gave Radio Swan a key 
role to play. Radio Swan was supposed to 
broadcast a signal in code to alert the Cuban 
underground so that an uprising in Cuba 
could support the invasion attempt. The 
signal was never broadcast. 


It is generally believed throughout Central 


America that Radio Swan, though managed 
as a private business by such people as Gene 
Bernald, is actually a CIA (Central Intelli- 
gence Agency) operation and that it was 
built with U.S. tax money. 
A COMMUNIST CAMPAIGN 

There is much more which is sinister and 
profoundly dangerous to America. Senator 
STROM THURMOND, Democrat, of South Caro- 
lina, has been waging a gallant fight (with 
practically no support in the Congress, little 
in the press) against the gagging of all anti- 


Communist patriots in the Armed Forces of . 


America. 

The Walker case is merely one aspect of 
this great issue. Indeed, Senator THURMOND 
has shown that General Walker was used as 


a whipping boy to scare other Armed Forces 


patriots into silence. 

The most startling revelation which Sena- 
tor THURMOND has made is that the attack 
on anti-Communist patriotism in the Amer- 
ican Armed Forces was ordered and initi- 
ated by the Communist Party and that Sen- 
ator J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, Democrat, of 
Arkansas, played the leading role in pro- 
moting this particular campaign. 

In a later issue of this report, we will look 
more deeply into the Fulbright affair which 
Senator THURMOND brought to light. Mean- 
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while, I urge all Americans to write Senator 
THURMOND for information on the official 
gagging of the military. 

I urge all Americans to write their own 
Representatives urging support of a resolu- 
tion which Senator THURMOND introduced in 
the Senate on August 4, 1961 Res. 191). 
Senate Resolution 191 asks for an investiga- 
tion, by the Senate Armed Services Commit- 
tee, “of the use of military personnel and 
facilities to arouse the public to the menace 
of the cold war.” 

I most particularly urge that all Americans 
who care about their own country write 
their elected representatives (in their State 
capitals and in Washington), demanding 
that they do something to reinstate and ex- 
onerate Maj. Gen. Edwin A. Walker who was 
crucified, for being a patriot, by the very 
scurviest of scurvy leftwing forces. 


Wuo Is Dan SmoortT? 


Dan Smoot was born in Missouri. . Reared 
in Texas, he attended SMU in Dallas, taking 
B.A. and M.A. degrees from that university in 
1938 and 1940. 

In 1941, he joined the faculty at Harvard 
as a teaching fellow in English, doing gradu- 
ate work for the degree of doctor of philos- 
ophy in the field of American civilization. 

In 1942, he took leave of absence from 
Harvard in order to join the FBI. At the 
close of the war, he stayed in the FBI, rather 
than return to Harvard. 

He served as an FBI agent in all parts of 
the Nation, handling all kinds of assign- 
ments. But for 344 years, he worked exclu- 
sively on Communist investigations in the 
industrial Midwest. For 2 years following 
that, he was on FBI headquarters staff in 
Washington, as an administrative assistant 

to J. Edgar Hoover. 

After 9% years in the FBI, Smoot resigned 
to help start the Facts Forum movement in 
Dailas. As the radio and television com- 
mentator for “Facts Forum,” Smoot, for al- 
most 4 years spoke to a national audience 
giving both sides of great controversial issues. 

In July 1955, he resigned and started his 
own independent program, in order to give 
only one side—the side that uses funda- 

mental American principles as a yardstick 
for measuring all important issues. 

If you believe that Dan Smoot is provid- 
ing effective tools for those who want to 
think and talk and write on the side of free- 
dom, you can help immensely by subscribing, 
and encouraging others to subscribe, to the 
Dan Smoot report. 
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EXTENSION OF 
OFr 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 29, 1961 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, the New York Journal of Commerce 
_recently presented 10 feature reports 
from Washington which examined the 
economic proposals of the Kennedy 
administration. This publication per- 
formed a useful public service by pub- 
lishing this series which looked into 
many aspects of the administration 
programs which, when taken together, 
present a much more meaningful pic- 
ture than when these are viewed in- 
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dividually. I hope the New York Jour- 
nal of Commerce will repeat this series 
periodically—on a 90- or 180-day basis— 
and will present new facts and figures 
as they come to light. A real search 
for facts about the Kennedy pro- 
posals is much needed if sound think- 
ing is to predominate and unwise pro- 


posals are to be exposed and defeated. 


The writer of this series, Miss Eileen 
Shanahan, deserves much credit for 
her hard work, initiative and follow- 
through in preparing this series. She 
did her work in a scholarly fashion, 
and her careful research has again 
earned her the respect of her readers. 
In view of the often sloppy press re- 
porting which goes on regarding so 
many of the economic problems and 
proposals facing us, Miss Shanahan was 
fair and independent. Without doubt 
she displeased readers on both the ex- 
treme right and extreme left, but to 
many of us she produced a meaningful 
series and this deserves recognition. 

This series will be presented in sep- 
arate insertions throughout the REcorp 
of today and tomorrow. 
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Economic Programs—II 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OFr 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 29, 1961 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, the New York Journal of Commerce 
series on the Kennedy economic pro- 
grams was kicked off by an editorial in 
which the editors of the Journal ex- 
plained the basis of their interest and an 
outline of what they hoped to do. It 
appears below: 

WHITHER NEW FRONTIER? 

The Kennedy administration started out 6 
months ago in a manner which most busi- 
nessmen found reassuring. The new Presi- 


dent began his term with an absolute com- 


mitment not to devaluate the dollar; the 
widely anticipated break between the admin- 
istration and the Federal Reserve System did 
not occur; John Kenneth Galbraith went to 
India, not Washington; Mr. Kennedy’s first 
mention of taxes.was a promise to aid busi- 
ness investment via tax relief. The hopes of 
the business community were high. 

They are not so high any longer. 

The Federal budget is rising even beyond 
the new administration’s own estimates; the 
old Democratic pattern of Government inter- 
vention in labor disputes seems to be on the 
way back in; a group of America’s most 
prominent big businessmen find that they 
just cannot get along with the new Secretary 
of Commerce. 

Has the administration really made a dra- 
matic left turn? Eileen Shanahan of the 
Journal of Commerce Washington staff finds 
that the answer to this question is yes— 
and no. 

In a series of 10 articles which begin today, 
she takes first, a general look at administra- 
tion policies and then, in subsequent articles, 
analyzes major areas of Government activity 
of direct interest to business, labor policy, 
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antitrust, taxes and the budget, direct regu- 
lation of business, welfare programs and what 
they cost, money management, land and 
power programs, and international economic 
policies. 


louiaal of Commerce Examines Kennedy 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAURENCE CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 29, 1961 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
on July 24, the New York Journal of 
Commerce carried the first of Miss 
Eileen Shanahan’s articles in the series 
on the economic programs of the new 
administration. Entitled “Kennedy 
Eludes Label,” it appears as follows: | 
Pouticy LIns ZIGZAGS—KENNEDY ELUDES 

LABEL—SHAPE OF STAND ON BusINess Is 

TAKING FORM 


(By Eileen Shanahan) 


WASHINGTON.—“The administration has 
avoided extreme economic views * * * it 
has in no way shown hostility to business 
enterprise * * * and the economic moves 
actually taken by the administration have 
been more prudent than some of its 
rhetoric.” 
BURNS’ WORDS 

The words are those of Arthur F. Burns, 
economic adviser to former President Eisen- 
hower. The administration he was describ- 
ing was, of course, the present one—John 
F. Kennedy’s New Frontier. 

Dr. Burns calm summation—which came, 
incidentally, as the final paragraph of a 
lengthy article criticizing administration 
economic policies—would not stand uncon- 
tested in any gathering of businessmen or 
those who represent them in W : 
It would, however, find rather widespread 
acceptance. 

The problem is one of comparisons. It 
goes without saying, and without argument, 
that the Kennedy administration is to the | 
left of the Eisenhower administration on vir- 
tually every issue. What is not so clear is 
that it may be to the right of the Truman 
and Roosevelt administrations in some 
significant and surprising areas—labor 
policy, for one. 

If the administration is more to the left 
than most businessmen would wish, it may 
also be less to the left than they feared it 
might be. 

MUTED HOSTILITY 

‘There is a muted undertone of hostility 
to big business to be found in Washington 
today. But there is not a single Govern- 
ment official anywhere in the Capital who 
publicly describes profits as unnecessary or 
evil. 

It is true that the administration has Just 
pushed through Congress the most enor- 
mous housing bill in history. But it is also 
true that it never even advocated a vast 
public works spending program to cure the 
late recession. 


The banking community is deeply upset - 


over the administrations unprecedented 
and possibly unlawful blocking of bank 
mergers by administrative fiat. But it is 


‘ well satisfied with the administration’s han- 


dling, to date, of the problem of financing 
the vast Government debt. 

If Government spending is going no- 
where but up—and the bad news on just 


how much further up, in view of the inter- 
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national situation, will be made public to- 
morrow, at least nobody is talking about 
price controls. 

If the need for a balanced budget in 
prosperous times has been dismissed as a 
Republican myth—the evidence on this 
point isn’t conclusive yet—-the need to keep 
American products competitively priced in 
world markets has been accepted by this 
administration as it was by the last. 

The regulated industries, filled with dread 
of the unknown, facing strange commission- 
ers and reorganized commissions, have nev- 
ertheless found that the Government un- 
derstands some of their problems. 

The overall picture is almost indescribably 


The future is even more questionable than 
the past. Uncounted study groups, inter- 
agency committees and task forces are now 
at work drafting plans for the solution of 
nearly every imaginable problem facing the 
world, the country, and business. 
, Deadlines have been set, mostly in the 

neighborhood of next September and Octo- 
ber, with the objective of permitting time 
‘for White House study and formulation of 
concrete proposals to be sent to Congress in 
January. The real shape of the administra- 
tion’s attitude toward business will become 
known then—but there are already a wealth 
of clues—among the inconsistencies. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 29, 1961 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, the second article in Eileen 
Shanahan’s series on the economic pro- 
grams of the New Frontier discussed 
Kennedy and organized labor. This 
article follows: 

KENNEDY DISAPPOINTING LABOR 
(By Eileen Shanahan) 


WaSHINGTON.—Organized labor is perhaps 
even more disappointed in the Kennedy ad- 
ministration than business is. It had such 
high hopes. 

The dissatisfaction rests on two grounds: 

Many labor leaders feel the administration 
has stopped with half measures to solve the 
unemployment problem and shown too great 
a disposition to compromise on minimum 
wage, social security and other legislation. 

UNION FEAR 


Even closer to home, many union chiefs 
increasingly fear that the administration 
can’t be relied on to show up in their corner 
when collective bargaining breaks down. 

Key administration officials will privately 
agree—some of them with considerable 
pride—that the latter complaint has merit. 
No automatic assumption that the union is 


right and the management wrong charac-. 


terizes Arthur J. Goldberg, Labor Depart- 
ment, they say. 

Stories are told to reinforce this point: 
tales of Secretary Goldberg “chewing out” 
Labor Leader Joe Curran in the course of 
the maritime strike; of the Secretary’s flat 
refusal of a union plea to intervene before 
the Civil Aeronautics Board to help striking 
Southern Airways pilots get their jobs back. 
with prestrike seniority. 

CASE HISTORY 


One interesting case history revolves 
around the strike of workers at Hanford, 
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Wash., atomic installation, which is operated 
for the Government by General Electric. 

The Government’s special atomic labor 
panel investigated the dispute and proposed 
@ new contract which went against the 
union on Key issues, including union se- 
curity provisions, but which also included 
@ wage package which GE felt broke the pat- 
tern it had established in its settlements 
elsewhere. 

GE resisted but finally, in the face of 
Government pressure not to prolong a strike 
involving the national security, agreed to 
sign 


The next word which came to the Labor 
Department was from the union—which 
asked for just one more little item in the 
package. Secretary Goldberg reportedly hit 
the roof; told the union he was not yielding 
to any such pressures; that it could either 
go back to work on the recommended terms 
or read his public denunciation in the next 
day’s newspapers. It worked. 


SIGNIFICANT SHIFT 


The Goldberg lieutenants who tell this 
story feel that the Secretary’s firm drawing 
of the line precisely where an “impartial” 
board drew it represents a significant de- 
parture from the labor practices of the 
Roosevelt and Truman administrations, 
when union pressure for just one more little 
thing was frequently successful. 

The story, however, also illustrates another 
point—one which has business badly wor- 
ried. When Government gets into labor dis- 
putes, the settlement almost invariably gets 
more expensive. 

Just how extensively this administration 
intends to inject itself into labor-manage- 
ment troubles is not altogether clear. Even 
some of Arthur Goldberg’s firm friends and 
admirers express a fear that the Secretary 
simply enjoys dramatically boarding an air- 
plane and fiying off to a distant city to settle 
a strike by sheer personal forcefulness. 

The Goldberg “settlements” to date do not 
reveal very much. Both the tugboat and 
airlines workers merely agreed to go back to 
work pending resolution of the complex 
questions over work rules which had pre- 
cipitated their strikes. If the proof of the 


pudding is in the eating these puddings are . 


still being cooked. 
SHOCKED THE UNIONS 


The Government’s resort to a Taft-Hartley 
injunction in the maritime strike shocked 
the unions as much as it dismayed the 
management—aware, as they are, that by 
the time the 80-day injunction runs out, 


the pressure will be on for deliveries of fuel 


oil for fall heating. 

That intervention was a matter of some 
controversy within the administration, but 
Mr. Goldberg was reportedly able to con- 
vince the President with a statistical argu- 
ment: All but a handful of the strikes which 
have been halted over the years by Taft- 
Hartley Act injunction have been settled be- 
fore the end of the 80 days. 

The great question ahead—which may set 
the pattern for the future years of the Ken- 
nedy administration—is whether there will 
be Government intervention if the current 
auto industry negotiations break down. Mr. 
Goldberg’s own words on the subject are 
contradictory. 

On ‘the one hand, he has said that “we 
cannot * * * have a shutdown in the auto- 
mobile industry.” On the other, that “I do 
not believe * * * that the public interest 
is served by issuing appeals to * * * an 
industry and a union which have pursued a 
constructive path of cooperation without a 
work stoppage of consequence for more than 
a decade.” 


A final major—and still open—dquestion is | 


the future role of the Presidential Advisory 
Committee on Labor-Management Relations. 
There are widespread fears that this tri- 
partite group will be thrust directly into 
labor disputes, the great prestige of its indi- 


vidual industry,. labor and public members 
used to dictate specific contract settlements. 
Officialdom on all sides denies this. 

What the Committee is supposed to be 
doing is work out answers to the most funda- 
mental sort of labor-management problems. 
How to handle automation, how to keep 
American goods competitively priced, and so 
on. If the Committee does stay together and 
produce some reports, the union or manage- 
ment which refuses to follow its guidelines 
may be unable to escape public pillorying. 

And every effort is being made to see that 
the group does continue to function. 

Most of its meetings are held right in the 
White House; the President himself is 
brought in to participate; briefings have been 
given not only on international economic 
problems but the world military and political 
situation, too. Every effort is being made to 
emphasize the issues which should unite, 
rather than divide American labor and 
management. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 29, 1961 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, in the July 26 article, the third of 
the Journal of Commerce series, the 
approach of the Kennedy administration 
to the question of antitrust enforcement. 
This article is set out below: 

KENNEDY STIFFENING TRUST POLICY 


(By Eileen Shanahan) 

-WASHINGTON.—The Kennedy administra- 
tion is obviously attempting to establish 
even more rigorous standards of antitrust 
enforcement than those which prevailed dur- 
ing the Eisenhower years. 

Yet there are conflicts among its per- 
sonalities and inconsistencies in its approach 
which makes one wonder whether it will 
achieve its own objectives. 

SEEKS TO SPLIT UP FIRMS 


Assistant Attorney General Lee Loevinger, 
head of the Justice Department’s Antitrust 
Division, wants to stress major antitrust 
cases Of a structural nature—splitting up 
big companies and diffusing their power in 
the marketplace. 

But Attorney General Robert F. Kennedy 
and his Deputy, Byron White—Mr. Loevin- 
ger’s bosses—have privately let it be known 
that they would like to concentrate on crim- 
inal price-fixing cases, even small regional 
ones, with the objective of putting some 
more businessmen in jail. 


The Justice Department and the Federal 


Trade Commission are moving in precisely 
opposite directions on the subject of consent 
decrees. 

The attempt by the Justice Department to 
prohibit price cutting by major electrical 
companies—to protect small firms in the 
field from the dangers of competition—has 
terrified classical antitrusters who feel their 
objective should be to force more competi- 
tion, not less. 

PERSONNEL PROBLEM 


In addition, a serious personnel problem 
has developed in the Justice Department’s 
Antitrust Division, where 30 or 40 young 
lawyers plus the Division’s top career man 
have resigned since Mr. Loevinger took over. 


The reasons for the exodus are not al-. 


together clear—the former first assistant, 
W. Wallace Kirkpatrick, is loyally saying 
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nothing—but the explanation for the young 
lawyers appears to be a fear of politics in 
the Department’s hiring and promotion 
policies. 

How much the heavy turnover has hurt is 
not clear. There has certainly been a drop- 
off in the number of cases filed, although 
Mr. Loevinger has said publicly that he is 
not interested in building up a statistical 
record but rather in filing really significant 
cases. - 
Some leading members of the antitrust 
bar—lawyers in private practice—say they 
find a deterioration in the quality of Anti- 
trust Division work, citing in particular al- 
leged sloppiness and inattention to detail 


in the drafting of the complaint against Gen- 


eral Motors on diesel locomotives. 

There are, nevertheless, clear signs of a 
harder antitrust line. 

The Justice Department has moved against 
three major bank mergers—an area over 
which the Department heretofore believed 


it lacked jurisdiction—and, by informal. 


agreement with the Treasury Department, 
arranged to block approval of any future 
bank mergers it questions until the present 


cases have been litigated. 


The Department has informed Du Pont 
stockholders—and by inference, stockhold- 
ers in any other company required to divest 
itself of interest in another company—that it 
is not concerned with any personal losses 
they may suffer as.a result of divestiture 
proceedings. 

It has come out in favor of mandatory 
divorcement of financing companies from 
manufacturing companies—an issue its pred- 
ecessors ducked. 

At the Federal Trade Commission, a sweep- 
ing reorganization has been put into effect 
which will unify authority over antitrust 
cases and speed them to conclusion. 

There have been a few instances in which 
the new administration has been more leni- 
ent than its predecessor. 

There are reports of at least one consent 
agreement which Eisenhower’s Justice De- 
partment refused to accept which has now, 
in substantially the same form, been put 
into effect by the new trustbusters. 


The Department, under its new manage- 


ment, has not pushed further its predeces- 
sor’s attempt—in cooperation with the Civil 
Aeronautics Board—to subpena the records 
of the Air Transport Association with the 
aim of finding out whether it has discussed 
unauthorized subjects of interest to the 


commercial airlines. 


LITTLE NEW GROUND 


Aside from the bank cases, the Kennedy 
administration antitrusters have broken no 
real new ground in the suits they have filed 
to date. 

Judge Loevinger did appear, however, to 
be taking a strong new preventive antitrust 
line—blocking the formation of monopolies 
before they get started—in connection with 
the plans for licensing American firms to 
experiment with worldwide communications 
via space satellites. 


PARTICIPATION SOUGHT 


He said that equipment manufacturers 
and other firms, as well as communication 
companies, must be allowed to participate 
in this program. 

But he has now lost on this issue. The 
Federal Trade Commission has just author- 
ized a group of communications carriers, 
only, to enter the space communications 
program. 

Whether the Justice Department lost this 
issue because Judge Loevinger did not match 
his public words with private actions or 
whether he simply did not have enough in- 
— when the chips were down is not yet 
clear 

There is real new ground, however, in the 
area of consent Judgments. 
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FTC, JUSTICE DIFFER 


While the Federal Trade Commission has 
announced that it will hold a gun to the 
heads of business accused of violating the 
law and give them just 30 days to negotiate 
the traditional consent agreements—which 
involve no admission of guilt and may not 
be used as a basis for the filing of subse- 
quent private damage suits—the Justice 


Department is taking precisely the opposite 


approach. 

The Justice Department will henceforth 
sign no consent agreements at all until 30 
days after their tentative terms have been 
made public. 

Mr. Loevinger obviously feels that many 
firms are so anxious to obtain the relative 
immunity from private suits that the con- 
sent settlement route affords that he will 
be able to force stronger consent decrees on 
business in cases where the 30-day examina- 
tion period produces complaints that the 


. decree is inadequate. 


Many observers outside the Department 
feel, however, that the result may be just 
the opposite. That many companies will 
decide to litigate—thereby tieing up Depart- 
ment personnel in protracted suits—rather 


than negotiate a decree which may not be 


the final one after all. Less effective, rather 
than more effective, antitrust could be the 
result, they say. 

As for the Department’s attempt to force 
General Electric not to make price cuts 
which might drive its smaller competitors 
out of business, a vast array of questions is 
raised. 

Are the antitrust laws to be used as an 
umbrella over and/or under inefficient con- 
cerns? If minimum prices are to be imposed 
under the antitrust laws, what about maxi- 
mum prices? With mounting concern in the 
administration over inflationary potentials, 
is an anti-price-cut policy at all consistent? 

It is unclear, as yet, whether these ques- 
tions have been brought to the attention 
of the White House. 
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EXTENSION REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 29, 1961 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
the next article by Eileen Shanahan in 
the Journal of Commerce deals with the 
administration relations with business 
and comments on the rift with the Busi- 
ness Advisory Council: 


Each Hap OwN AIMS—HODGES-BUSINESS 


Rirt HELD No Storm SIGNAL 
(By Eileen Shanahan) 


WASHINGTON.—To those who carefully 
watch the Washington scene for hints of 
policy trends in the making, few events of 
the past 6 months have caused such specu- 
lation as the severance of relations between 
the Commerce Department and its Business 
Advisory Council. 

Although both the acministration and the 
BAC itself, through its Chairman, Roger 
Blough of Unted States Steel, tried to make 
light of the break and present it as a mere 
reorganization, the fact is that it was a 
divorce. 

And while it was probably true that the 
Government and the BAC—now called just 
the Business Council—will not follow the 
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ancient Emily Post dictum that the di- 

vorced must behave as total and unspeaking 

strangers, it may come close to that. 
GRAVE QUESTION 


The grave question presented by the BAC- 
Commerce Department fight is whether it 
is a symptom of a basic rejection of the en- 
tire business community by the Kennedy ad- 
ministration—and vice versa. The answer 
is an unqualified “No.” 

Such a mutual rejection may, in time, 
develop. But the Commerce Department- 
BAC scrap had nothing to do with substan- 
tive issues—or, in fact, with anything but 
the organization and function of the BAC 
itself. 

There was intransigence and lack of 
diplomacy on both sides but the fundamen- 
tal problem arose out of the unique nature 
of the BAC and its members’ determination 
to hold on to that unique status. 

SIXTY MEMBERS 


The Council made up of 60 active members 
and approximately 60 more graduate mem- 
bers who still regularly attend its meetings 
—nearly every one of them is the head of 
a giant corporation—had always lived by its 
own rules, unlike the hundreds of, other 
business advisory groups which consult reg- 
ularly with many other Government depart- 
ments and even the Commerce Department 
itself. 

It named its own members, drew up its 
own agenda, decided which Government 
officials it wanted to address its meetings 
and which it would ignore. 

It met in secret and neither the public 
nor businessmen whose competitiors were 
members of the BAC ever knew for certain 
whether the members were receiving valu- 
able information about Government — 
not available to others. 

Secretary of Commerce Luther B. Hodges. 
set out to change this. He saw no reason 
why he, himself, should not select the busi- 
nessmen he wanted to advise him and pick 
the subjects on which he needed their ad- 
vice. He agreed with BAC critics among the 
press and elsewhere that there was no 
justification for secrecy when Government 
officials addressed the Council. | 


RESISTANCE MET 


Mr. Hodges proposed changes met with 
instantaneous resistance. He submitted to 
the BAC a list of 10 small businessmen from 
which he asked the BAC to pick 5 as new 
members, to broaden the Council’s base. 
The BAC agreed to accept only three. 

But there was more to it even than that, 
Secretary Hodges wanted to put the BAC to 
work on projects of. his own chosing. Un- 
like some of his predecessors, he felt he 
wasn’t getting anything of particular value 
merely from associating with the assembled 
captains of industry for a couple of days half 
a dozen times a year and listening to their 
random comments on various issues and 
problems. 

Actually, some—although not all—Eisen- 
hower administration officials had also pri- 
vately expressed some doubts that the BAC 
was really doing anything useful. 

Although there appears to be little doubt 
that the BAC performed yeoman ¢ervice for 
the Government during World War II and, 
to a lesser extent, during the Korean war, 
and its various topics in recent years have 
been superficial in the extreme. — 

For example, at last May’s meeting, the 
distinguished BAC member assigned to ana- 
lyze a major Kennedy administration fiscal 
proposal freely admitted that he had read 
only the Presidential message on the subject 
and a condensed version of Treasury Secre- 
tary Dillon’s statement to Congress—and 
none of the wealth of supporting material 
and explanation. 


| 
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In the BAC’s defense, it should be said 
that there appears to be some evidence that 
Secretary Hodges wanted to use the Council 
for political purposes—to drum up support 
among businessmen at large for Kennedy 
administration programs. 

This was not a radical departure from the 
past, however, BAC members had used their 
individual and collective prestige for just 
such purposes during the wartime controls 
period and in support of the foreign aid pro- 
grams of both Presidents Truman and 
Eisenhower. 

IMPASSE REACHED 


In any event, an impasse was reached. 
President Kennedy, eager to avoid the ap- 
pearance of a breach with the business com- 
munity as a whole, agreed that the Council 
could reorganize, resume its treasured fra- 
ternity-like control over its membership, and 
advise any agency of Government which 
asked for its help. 

Some such request for assistance will 
doubtless be forthcoming—in addition to 
Secretary Hodges’ request that the Council 
continue its already assigned study of the 
maritime industry. Most likely, the new re- 
quests will be in the area of foreign policy. 


_ Statement by Hon. Frank Chelf in Support 
of H.R. 3725, To Provide That the 
House of Representatives Shall Be 
Composed of 469 Members 


\ EXTENSION REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 29, 1961 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to address the House 
and to revise and extend my remarks, I 
include therein a speech made by Con- 
gressman FRANK CHELF, of Kentucky, 
before our great Judiciary Committee. 
There were about 200 of our Congress- 
men that attended this great hearing 
and we had some wonderful men from 
the Congress who made great state- 
ments, but the man that put the icing 
on the cake was this great Kentuckian 
that you and I love and respect so well. 

So many of our Members who have 
been here for over a quarter of a cen- 
tury have told me they have never heard 
a greater speech and facts presented to 
the Judiciary Committee as well as our 
Own FRANK CHELF did at this great 
gathering. 

Mr. Speaker, I called your distin- 
guished and hard-working helper and 
assistant, the Honorable John Holton, 
and I am sending him a copy of FrRanK 
CHELF’s speech because I want you to 
know the facts that he gave us, as not 
one of us attending this meeting had 
ever heard them before. I imagine, 
however, you do know the facts that 
Congressman CHELF gave us, but I want 
you to please review them again, because 
we have decided to come and see you, the 
man that has been Speaker longer than 
any man living or dead; that this great 
United States has ever honored by mak- 
ing him our Speaker twice as long as 
_ @ny Speaker before, even the great 

Speaker, Henry Clay. | 
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noon, that he had decided to retire, as 


Mr. Speaker, I know you will be de- 
lighted for all of your friends and ad- 
mirers in the House and the Senate to 
read this speech, because these great 
men whom you lead day in and day out, 
year in and year out, represent every 
human being in this Nation, and so many 


people in practically country in the 


world. Even our great Speaker Sam 
RAYBURN would be amazed at the people 
that read the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
As I travel over this great land, men, 
women, boys, and girls tell me of the 
great things that they read in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

I am going to have many copies made 
of this great speech and send it to our 
schools, our colleges, to our newspapers 
and all over this country, and I believe 
every Man, woman, and child that reads 
the Chelf speech carefully will agree that 
we should make a change in the House. 
We have had 13 different changes since 
we have had the Congress of the United 
States. The first was made by President 
George Washington and on down the 
line. 

I wish you could have also heard that 
great Congressman from Chicago, Con- 
gressman ROLAND V. LIBONATI, who has 
represented Illinois, the great city of 
Chicago, and this Nation so well and so 


long. He and the entire delegation of 


Illinois, who are the fourth largest in 
the Nation, are for this change 1,000 per- 
cent. The gentleman from Illinois, Con- 
gressman THOMAS O’BRIEN, whom we all 
love so well, will help this great delega- 
tion lead the fight for the change. 

I wish you could have heard the great 


lawyer and statesman from Louisiana 


[EpWIN WILLIS], who asked some very 
pertinent questions which were all an- 
wered to his satisfaction and the satis- 
faction of everyone attending this great 
meeting and hearing by Congressman 
CHELF. 

Please note what the other nations, 
like England, France, Japan, and I could 
mention many more, allow the men that 
represent them, and it is about one-half 
of what we in the Congress have to rep- 
resent. Mr. Speaker, I understood from 
Congressman LIBONATI that if the census 
takers had found 700 more people, that 
they would not have lost a Congressman. 
Mr. Speaker, if so many of our people 
had not been out fishing in our great 
rivers and Mobile Bay, and the Gulf of 
Mexico, Alabama would: not have lost a 
Congressman. 


I wish you could have heard the great 


speech that your friend and my friend, 
Congressman OREN Harris of Arkansas, 
made. It is all in the hearings of the 
Judiciary Committeé, and when they 
come out I hope I can get them to put it 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, because I 
want everybody in the Congress and in 
the Nation to have all of the facts that 
came out of this gathering and hearing 
last week. 

Mr. Speaker, Alphonse Lucas has been 
my assistant and helper for 44 years. 
In all of that time we have worked every 
Saturday and every Sunday, whether 
we were in the Capitol or back home in 
our beloved Alabama. He told me this 
Sunday, after we had been working from 
early morning until about 3 in the after- 
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there was no way for him to answer all 
of the mail and keep up with all of the 
additional work that has been put on us. 
What would we do if we had to run at 
large? One of the Congressmen told me 
it would cost $300,000 for him to run at 
large in his State, and that he would 
have to run three times every time one 
of our great Senators had to run one 
time. 

How I had hoped we were going to try 
to change the time a Congressman 
should serve to 4 years instead of 2. 
Of course, I know you agree with me 
that when a team comes in with the 
President of the United States, they cer- 
tainly should stay with him from the 
time he comes in until the time he goes 
out. Of course, there are not many of 


us who can afford to run for the Con-. 


gress if we have to run in our State at 
large. This redistricting covers 16 
States, about a third of the Nation, and 
affects many of the greatest men that 
have ever served under you as Speaker or 
under any other Speaker. But, they 
just can’t afford to run at large. Think 
how it would mix them up and think 
about the tremendous amount of extra 
help we would have to have. 

Mr. Speaker, I understand 160 Mem- 
bers of this great Congress have signed 
the discharge petition and I understand 
several more will sign it this week. I 
believe if we have to run at large that we 
will lose here inthe Congress of the 
United States some of the best and 
greatest statesmen that have ever served 
in the Congress. Think of the wonder- 
ful training of the many men who have 
given practically all of their life to work 
for their district, their State, and the 
Nation who would not return. I know 
you know of this and much more, so we 
want to talk to you after you have read 
Congressman FRANK CHELF’s speech and 
try with all of our heart, mind, soul and 
body, to get a go-ahead signal. If I 
remember correctly, that great states- 
man from Oklahoma, the man that you 
selected as Democratic whip, Congress- 
man CARL ALBERT, has been working on 
this and introduced a bill to enlarge the 
Congress over 10 long years ago, and 
I feel sure that our Democratic leader, 
that one and only Congressman JOHN 
McCormack would go along with us. 
Also, another great leader, MICHAEL KIR- 
WAN. I have not talked to Congressman 
CLARENCE CANNON, Chairman of the 
great Appropriations Committee, who 
like your good self, has been here and 
done such a good job for such a long 
time. I feel sure Congressman CANNON 
will go along with us, and I believe prac- 
tically the entire Congress will too. It 
seems that if they only had the nod from 
our great and good Speaker, Speaker 
SAM RAYBURN, Of Texas, then they could 
go ahead. Mr. Speaker, give us the nod. 


- Let us keep these great men here that 


have worked with you for practically a 
lifetime. Several chairmen of commit- 
tees have signed this petition, some not 
affected by it and some who are, but all 
I ask is that you and the rest of us read 
the great speech and statements and 
facts that were given to us by that great 
Kentuckian, Congressman FRANK CHELF: 
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STATEMENT BY HON. FRANK CHELF, DEMOCRAT, | 


oF KENTUCKY, AUGUST 24, 1961 


Mr. Chairman and members of Subcom- 
mittee No. 3, I appear before you this morn- 
ing on behalf of the entire Kentucky dele- 
gation: Hon. BRENT SPENCE, Hon. JOHN C. 
Watts, Hon. WILLIAM H. NATCHER, Hon. 
FRANK A. STUBBLEFIELD, Hon. FRANK W. 
BurRKE, Hon. D, PERKINS, HON. EUGENE 


SILER, and myself, in support of H.R. 3725 
to provide that the House of Representatives 


shall be composed of 469 Members. 

There is ample precedent and a historical 
basis for this legislation. Beginning in 1789, 
there were 65 Members of the House and as 


*the population increased, the House of Rep- 


resentatives was likewise increased to serve 
their needs. On April 14, 1792, the number 
of 65 Members was raised to 106. In 1802, 
the House was increased to 141, in 1811 to 
181, in 1822 to 213, in 1832 to 240, in 1850 
to 233, in 1862 to 241, in 1872 to 283, in 1882 


-to 325, in 1891 to 356, in 1901 to 386, and 
then in 1911, 50 years ago, the number was 


upped to 435, where it has remained until 
the admission of Hawaii and Alaska, which 
brought it to its present 437. These figures 
taken from the Congressional Library pre- 
sent a revealing record of the growth of the 
country and the House of Representatives. 
From 91,972,000 in 1911, we have grown to 
182,000,000 in 1960—double our size. In- 
cidentally, the average congressional district 
has grown from 200,000 in 1910 to 412,000 
in 1960. 

The House has not only this precedent but 
we have a precedent of recent significance. 
The increase in the Rules Committee mem- 
bership from 12 to 15, is an addition of 20 
percent. I seek to increase the House by 34, 
which is only approximately 7.2 percent, not- 
withstanding the fact that the population 


of the United States has more than doubled. 


My bill would help 14 of the 16 losing States 
to maintain their representation. Only two 
States would not be helped—Iowa and West 
Virginia. According to the statisticians in 
the Census Bureau and the so-called equal 
proportions formula, it would take a House 
increase to 480 to restore Iowa’s loss and an 
increase to 528 Members to solve West Vir- 
ginia’s loss. 

I had hoped that my bill would aid all 16 
States losing members but “the chart” of the 
Census Bureau prevents it. . 

Notwithstanding the fact, gentlemen, that 
no legislation introduced will help little West 
Virginia, all but one of their delegation in 
the House have signed the so-called Chelf 
petition. For this sympathetic understand- 
ing of our problem, we, who stem from the 
remaining 15: States involved, are deeply 
grateful and shall remain everlastingly 
thankful to these loyal friends and gentle 
neighbors. 

In addition to helping those 14 States that 
lose seats, my bill would enable those States 
that have greatly gained in population to 
acquire seats in addition to those already 
allocated to them by the 1960 census. For- 
tunately for them, my legislation would help 
to reduce their heavy workload per Member. 
The States that would be entitled to “bonus 
seats,’’ which are over and above those al- 
ready allocated, are Texas, two; Oregon, one; 
Ohio, one; New Mexico, one; New Jersey, 
one; Michigan, one; Louisiana, one; New 
York, one; Colorado, one; Connecticut, one; 


- Florida, one; Illinois, one; Indiana, one; and 


California, three “bonus seats’’ in addition 
to the regular eight members already allo- 
cated to it. 

H.R. 3725 would not only give “bonus 
seats’’ to those already gaining but it would 
also give additional representation to sev- 
eral States that ordinarily would not be 
affected, up or down, by the 1960 census. 
In addition to this, my legislation would 
materially assist 14 of the 16 States that 
lose seats. As an example, it would help 
28 States and harm none. 


tant any business may be. 
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_As it has been stated, prior to 1911, it was 
the custom to automatically raise the num- 
ber of the House every 10 years. Inas- 
much as no increase has been voted since 
1911, we, therefore, have an additional 91 
million people in the United States that 
literally have no representation because if 
it took 435 members to adequately repre- 
sent 91 million, I contend that the addi- 
tional 91 million in the United States are 
entitled to at least the 34 seats that I seek: 
Incidentally, the States of New Mexico, 
Arizona, Hawaii, and Alaska have been ad- 
mitted to the Union since 1911 and, there- 
fore, these four States have drawn from the 
established allotment of 435 congressional 
seats. 

Opponents of this and similar bills say 
that it will make the House unwieldy. They 
argue that we are selfish in our motives be- 
cause they contend that our legislation seeks 
to keep politicians in their jobs and that 
the cost to the taxpayers would be terrific. 
These objections are erroneous. For in- 
stance, I have been a Member of the House 
for 164% years and in all that time, I have 
never yet heard all 435 Members answer any 
one rolicall. Deaths, illnesses, important 
committee meetings and vacancies prevent 
100 percent attendance. An accurate and 
systematic check of the yea and nay votes 
over the past 16 years shows an average at- 
tendance of less than 370 Members per roll- 
call. This means that ‘an average of 65 
Members never vote, no matter how impor- 
On this basis, 
if we increase the House to 469, an average 
attendance would be approximately 400. 
What is so “unwieldy” about this number? 

If the House is too large and too unwieldy 
as our opponents claim it to be, why is it 
that we 435 Members of the House are al- 
ways through with our work (difficult as it 
may be) at the end of any given session and 
often have to wait on the other body to 
finish their work? A few years ago, under 


the Eisenhower administration, we created 


40 new Federal judgships. Several weeks 
ago, at this session, we created an additional 


73 judgships—why? Obviously, this action 


was necessary in the interest of better gov- 
ernment. because it afforded better service 
to the people of the Nation. Due to the 
very rapid growth of the country, our courts 
had become clogged with litigation and the 
only way to relieve the dockets was to create 
more judges. Why not take action to relieve 


the Representatives of the people so that 


they may be in a better position to more 
adequately serve their constituents? 
Insofar as the argument of selfishness is 
concerned, let me say that this legislation 
is, to the contrary, most unselfish because 


it really prevents a Member from growing too . 


powerful and too important by the reduction 
of the size of a given State’s delegation. In 
other words, I am a more powerful Member 
of Congress if I am one of four than if I 
am one of a delegation of eight. 

The argument of terrific cost falls flat on 
its’ face for the very simple reason that 
the 34 newly created seats, including Mem- 
bers’ salaries, office staffs, allowances, and 
everything would cost the 182 million people 
in the United States today an average of 
three-fourths of 1 cent per person, per year. 
This is less than the cost of the former 
penny post card. 

With our population explosion, if we 
keep adding tens of thousands of constitu- 


ents to an individual Member of Congress, . 


the time will come when he will be so over- 
whelmed and frustrated by duties in the 
office that he will have little time in which 
to legislate and practically no time in which 
to visit and mingle with his people. Through 
no fault of his own, a Member would become 
unavailable and inaccessible, which is just 
the reverse of what the Founding Fathers 
envisioned when they drafted the Constitu- 
tion. As an example, it was never intended 
that the House of Representatives be sepa- 
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rated from the people. I am told that the 
only occasion on which George Washington, 
President of the Constitutional Convention, 
entered into the discussion of the Convention 
was when he urged that the House be made 
accessible to more people rather than less. 
James Madison reported in his Journal of 
the Federal Convention that when it was 
proposed that the constitutional requirement 
of 1 Representative for every 40,000 persons 
be amended to 1 Congressman for every 30,000 
persons, George Washington spoke out on 
the proposed amendment, urged its adoption 
and asserted that it would give him much 
satisfaction to see the smaller ration of rep- 
resentation be adopted in order to further 
secure the rights and the interests of the 
people. As momentous and weighty as all 
the other provisions of the Constitution are, 
and were, when they were being considered 
in convention, only on this item did Wash- 
ington epress his direct concern. We must 
acknowledge the significance of this fact. 

George Washington, in my opinion, has 
made the strongest possible argument for the 
enactment of H.R. 3725. It was the primary 
object, intent, and purpose of George Wash- 
ington and the drafters of the Constitution 
to keep the Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives close to the people. It has been 
possible in the past for a Member to see his 
people and have his people see him. Let us 
not attempt to change this “modus operan- 
di” because if we do, good, sound, respon- 
sible, democratic Government will become a 
legend rather than a living, active, moving 
force. In common parlance, a bricklayer 
can lay so many bricks in a day, a dentist can 
fill so many cavities, and a father can sup- 
port only so many children. Likewise, a 
Member of the House can serve just so many 
constituents and no more. 

Gentlemen, remember, the size of a Mem- 
ber’s constituency has grown from the 30,000 
recommended by Washington in 1789 to 
412,000 in 1960. Increasing the size of our 
staff is not the answer. The loyal and faith- 
ful members of our staff are truly, in every 
sense of the word, “Assistant Members of 
Congress’—bless them—but there are so 
many things that demand the personal at- 
tention of the House Member. When people 
come to one’s office, they want to see the 
Congressman—not an aid. When the com- 
mittees are in session, the presence of the 


‘Member is required—not his secretary. 


When the House meets, we have to answer 
the rollcall and vote and, with only 24 hours 
in each day, we find it increasingly more 
difficult to be at all places, at all times. 

The argument has been advanced that 
this legislation is not necessary because to- 
day we have faster means of travel, radio, TV, 
telephones, and telegraph, and that all of 
this makes it easier for a Member to serve 
his people. With the aid of these facilities, 
we have been able to increase the average 
constituency from the 30,000 in 1789 to 412,- 
000 in 1960. However, with all of these mod- 
ern facilities and the invention and use of 
others since 1911, we still cannot cope with 
the situation. Frankly, it is getting out of 
hand. There is no substitute for a face-to- 
face meeting and a handshake with one’s 
constituents. 

As I previously stated, the Rules Commit- 
tee membership has been increased re- 
cently by 20 percent. The seats in the Sen- 
ate have grown from 92 to 100 in 50 years. 
This is an increase of 8 percent. Therefore, 
what is wrong with the House moving up 
only 7.2 percent on the basis of the requested 
34 seats? 

Gentlemen of the committee, I implore 
you to give the 91 million people who have 
come upon the scene in America since 1911 
at least 34 seats, which would make the total 
469. I repeat: If 435 Members were needed 
to adequately represent 91 million in 1911, 
don’t you think 182 million, or double that 
number, are entitled to some consideration . 
and representation? 


> 
>» 
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Remember—these are electoral college 
seats that are being lost by these 16 sov- 
ereign States. 

I urge you to vote for H.R. 3725. 


The Rural New Yorker Discusses Mr. 
Smith’s Cadillac 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT ZELENKO 


| OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 29, 1961 


Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, the 
Rural New Yorker, which is one of the 
outstanding farm management publica- 
tions in the country, recently printed an 
editorial in response to the recent bid 
for publicity by a person who came to 
Washington in an expensive automobile, 
which he claimed was one of the bene- 
fits to him of our farm program. The 
editorial follows: 

Not too long ago, a motion picture 
described how “Mr. Smith Goes to Washing- 
ton,”’ alone and unheralded. It was a well- 
told story of an ambitious young man, filled 
with high ideals and determined to put them 
into practical effect in politics-ridden Wash- 


ington. 

Another Mr. Smith has just gone to Wash- 
ington—a real-life Mr. Smith, but for quite 
a different purpose and under quite different 
auspices. 3 

A few weeks ago, the story of William T. 
Smith of Big Flats, N.Y., and his $6,100 1961 
Cadillac burst upon the world in such full 
flower that it bore all the earmarks of a 
carefully contrived plan. 

Last spring, Smith, owner of a large in- 
herited farm in Chemung County, volun- 
tarily signed up under the Government’s 
emergency feed grains program and was 
told he could divert any 104 of his 262 corn 
acres. He received an immediate cash pay- 
ment of $3,049, the balance to be paid later 
in the year. 

Smith has had a running battle with the 
Federal Government since 1954, involving 
quotas and fines and settlements. Because 
he has always regarded the Government’s 
crop control program as “not morally right,” 
he bought the new Cadillac to “dramatize 
the foolishness of the program.” On the 
rear of the car he mounted a large sign 
reading: “We bought this car with money 
we received for not growing corn.” 

As a fitting climax to his demonstration, 
he drove the Cadillac to Washington, where 
he was feted and fed by 20 Senators. Signif- 
icantly, there was complete press coverage. 

Mr. Smith’s convictions about Government 
controls are, of course, Mr. Smith’s own 


‘business and he has every right to express 


them. Why he chose 1961 as the year for 
his performance, instead of any prior year, 
is open to conjecture. Also, considering 
agriculture’s very shaky position on the pub- 
lic relations front, his recent theatrical ex- 
hibition was at the worst possible time. 

It is this kind of wrong publicity on which 
newspapers feed and which is never thor- 
oughly explained. How many people know, 
for example, that Smith derives only a part 
of his income from farming, that he is nurs- 
ing a grudge against Government, that his 
reduction of corn acreage was a completely 
voluntary act on his part? 

Instead of being a perpetual “aginner,” he 
could, as an active member of several farm 


_organizations, better direct his intelligence 


and energy toward a positive farm program 
that will get Government out of agriculture 
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and at the same time insure agriculture 
a fair return on its labor and investment. 
The negative approach is rarely helpful, and 
most always harmful. 

Smith is a little too frank about his plans: 
“I'll fertilize and take good care of the 158 
acres I planted in corn this year, and I'll 
probably grow just as much without the 
diverted acreage. Then this fall I'l plant 
a wheat crop on some of the diverted land. 
It won’t be harvested until next year, so I'll 
be following the program. Meanwhile, the 
weeds are having a ball.’’ 

Under the ASC regulations prevailing in 
most counties, growing weeds on land being 
summer fallowed is not considered proper 
conservation practice, especially if the land 
is to be diverted to wheat acreage. Smith’s 
weed growing may well cast doubt on his 
eligibility to receive the final corn payment 
this fall. 

This latest version of “Mr. Smith Goes to 
Washington” would have had a good deal 
less value to a publicity seeker if the 1961 
feed grains program had had some real teeth 
in it by way of regional quantity controls, 
instead of acreage controls alone. That is 
the only constructive lesson to be learned 
from Mr. Smith’s performance. But, no 
doubt, he would object just as violently to 
that proposal, too. 


Neutrals Seem To Have Close Affinity 
With Communist Causes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 29, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, in a few 
days we will be voting on the conference 
report on the mutual security bill and 
shortly we will be called upon to vote 
additional millions of dollars to so-called 
neutrals such as Communist Yugoslavia 
and Socialist India. I, for one, will main- 
tain my position of voting against giv- 
ing one cent to any enemy country or any 
country which helps our enemies. Mr. 
Speaker, there are no neutral nations. 
These so-called neutrals have never been 
our friends and history proves they line 
up with Soviet Russia on every issue and 
support Communist agression on every 
occasion. Before we vote any more 
money to those who would help destroy 
us, I hope the Members will note the fol- 


lowing article by Crosby S. Noyes, for-— 


eign correspondent for the Washington 
Evening Star: 
How NEUTRAL WOULD NEUTRALS BE? 
(By Crosby S. Noyes) 

Paris.—It is hard to think of anything 
sillier than the idea which seems to be gain- 
ing ground in some parts that the neutral 
nations of the world may have an important 
role to play in resolving the current crisis 
in Berlin. 

This seems, in fact, to have been a major 
preoccupation of some Western leaders since 
the crisis began. The neutrals, it was said, 
could play a restraining role on Russia in 
Berlin. The legal justifications of the West- 
ern position there would impress them. 
Their reactions are considered important in 
the question of whether or not to engage 
Russia in early negotiations. Above all, the 
outcome of the neutralist conference which 
opens this week in Belgrade is being watched 
with nervous concern, 


‘ 
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There are, of course, those who have an 
unshakable faith in the collective wisdom of 
neutral nations to solve almost every problem 
raised by the cold war. There are those who 


‘holg@ quite seriously to the proposition that 


thé United States has no interest in the 
world more vital than the good opinion of 
uncommitted peoples. Nothing may be done 
which risks offending the least of them. In 
every case when the interests of great powers 
clash some are quite willing to submit the 
issue to mediation, if not arbitration, by 
neutrals in the United Nations and else- 
where. 

Up to this point the great powers have 
been willing to go quite far in this direction. 
The Russians, as well as the Western Powers, 
have. been eagerly lining up neutralist sup- 
port over the problem of Berlin. They have 
actively encouraged its inscription on the 
agenda of the coming Belgrade conference. 
And they have invited a number of promi- 
nent neutralist leaders, including Ghana’s 
Kwame Nkrumah and India’s Jawaharlal 
Nehru to Moscow during this critical period. 


REDS MORE REALISTIC 


On the question of neutralist influence, 
however, the Russians are a good deal more 
realistic than some Westerners. Lionization 
in Moscow of successions of Asian and Afri- 
can leaders has never had the remotest effect 
on the formation of Russian policy. The 
awarding of Lenin peace prizes has never 
entered into the calculation of basic Rus- 
sian interests. 


On the contrary, the Russians inflate the — 


importance of neutral nations in the expec- 
tation that neutralist influence will work to 


their own advantage. They know—and 


most neutralist leaders know it too—that 
Russia is risking nothing in this process 
since Russia, as Premier Khrushchev freely 
admits, cares not two hoots what anyone 
may think or say about its own vital inter- 
ests. On the other hand, they hope—and 
events encourage the, hope—that Western 
policy in Berlin or elsewhere can be prac- 
tically paralyzed by its subordination to the 
collective will of the uncommitted peoples 
of the world. 

Prime Minister Nehru’s recent analysis of 
the situation in Berlin is an illuminating 
case in point. His subsequent retraction 
and clarifications have not changed the cen- 
tral point of Mr. Nehru’s original speech to 
the Indian Parliament: So far as he is con- 
cerned the allies in Berlin haven’t much of 
a legal leg to stand on. Whereas, he says 
“The Soviet and East German authorities 
could very well argue that they have the 
right to regulate and control the movement 
from East Berlin to the West Berlin area.” 


SILENT ON JUSTIFICATION 


The legal argument was all that interested 
Mr. Nehru. Whether the Communist ac- 
tion in Berlin was justified or not was “an- 
other matter’’—a matter on which Mr. Nehru 
as a good neutralist would never venture an 
opinion. When a good neutralist condemns 
a political action on moral or humanitarian 
grounds it is almost invariably the West 
which is condemned. Such arguments ap- 
plied to the Eastern bloc are recognized as a 
pure waste of breath. 

When it comes to neutralist opinion on 
Berlin, however, there are other factors which 
the West can ignore only at its own peril. 
Few neutralist leaders feel in any way direct- 
ly concerned with the cold war struggle in 
Western Europe. The overwhelming impor- 
tance of Berlin in this struggle is for them a 
matter of little interest except as it may 
affect events in their own areas. 

In the Berlin crisis these neutralist leaders 
see primarily the danger of a showdown be- 
tween the United States and Russia which 
may involve them in a general war. Their 
obvious interest is to prevent this showdown 
at all cost. And the obvious way to do it 
is to bring about the capitulation of One or 
the other of the two parties. 
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Since as a matter of experience and logic 
they can expect to have little leverage on 
the Russian policy, the neutralist effort very 
predictably from now on will be to under- 
mine and weaken the Western position in 
Berlin. To the extent that this effort is 
allowed to influence Western policy the going 
is sure to get rougher as time goes on. 
Those who look to the neutralists as arbiters 
in the Berlin dispute are due for the sad- 
dest of awakenings. 


Everybody Sell 
EXTENSION REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFCRNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESEN TATIVES 


Tuesday, August 29, 1961 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, what 
we need in this country is some good 
old-fashioned selling, still the best cor- 
nerstone for a sound, growing economy. 

Senator GoLpwatTeEr, of Arizona, pegged 
it right in the August 13, 1961, edition 


of This Week magazine, herewith sub- 


mitted for the Appendix of the RECORD: 

(Eprror’s Nore.—This Week’s “Everybody 
Sell” program in our June 18 issue really 
shook things up. Newspaper stories, dis- 
cussion in Congress and mail like we've 
never seen before. Secretary of Commerce 
Luther H. Hodges, author of the article, 
“How To Start Things Booming Again,” re- 
ported a flood of letters. Thousands of re- 
print requests came in for Wilferd A. Peter- 
son’s lively set of guideposts, ‘‘Everybody 
Sell.’’) 

The letters came from every part of the 
country and from just about every kind of 
American—corporation presidents, Congress- 
men, editors, small businessmen, men shop- 
pers, women shoppers—people on both sides 


| of the sales counter. 


One letter in particular we thought we’d 
better pass along. Any smart salesperson 
who sees Senator Barry GOLDWATER, of Ari- 
zona, Coming in ought to know about this. 

“Dear Mr. Nichols: The article in your ex- 
cellent magazine by Luther Hodges is timely 
and good, but I might say that it is merely 
saying ‘Amen’ to precisely the same remarks 
that I have been making for the past 10 
years. 

“I have a little test that I make when I 
visit strange cities. It goes like this. I walk 
into a store and approach a department like, 
say, the cosmetic department, and ask for a 
package of razor blades. I lay out a $5 bill 
and I will buy anything up to that amount 


that the salesperson suggests. Believe it or 


not, in trying this in countless cities over 
these 10 years I have had only two sales- 


people get the entire $5. 


“Another sad commentary on selling is that 
in 20 years I have had only two automobile 
salesmen approach me, even though I have 
commented on this to several automobile 
dealers’ conventions. American business has 
just forgotten the importance of selling and, 
I am sure, feels that all that is needed is an 
acceptable advertising campaign and fancy 
pictures. Nothing can top an American 
salesman who wants to sell. 

“Sincerely, 
| “BARRY GOLDWATER.” 


Time To Break Off Meaningless 
Negotiations With the Soviets 


EXTENSION mag REMARKS 


BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 29, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, it is tragic 
that we continue to furnish a propa- 
ganda forum for the Soviet Union from 
which they can sell the false idea that 
the Communists believe in peace. The 
disarmament negotiations and the nu- 
clear test-ban talks merely serve to con- 
fuse the real issues, weaken our posi- 
tion, and give the Communists a respect- 
ability they could not otherwise achieve. 
Three years of fruitless negotiations 
should be enough to prove to the world 
the Communists have no intention of 


reaching an agreement and could not be 


trusted to keep one if the negotiations 
were successful. I agree with the 
thought expressed in the editorial, here- 


in included from the Wall Street Journal, 


that we would strengthen our position 
and ease the tension in Berlin if we 
stopped these talks now. | 

THE WEAPONS WE BRANDISH 


Washington seems to be searching for re- 
sponses to Soviet pressures against West 
Berlin, yet it has overlooked one fairly ob- 
vious move that would clearly strengthen 
the U.S. position. This is to break off im- 
mediately the deadlocked East-West talks 
on an atomic test-ban treaty. 

Even if there were no Berlin crisis, the 
Geneva parley, now nearly three years old, 
would be pointless and perilous. Because a 
crucial East-West showdown is testing our 
will and strength, it is that much more ur- 
gent that we disengage ourselves from a web 
of futility. 

Back in 1958, the United States assumed 
that a treaty could be negotiated swiftly, and 
so our tests were suspended without any 
check on what the Soviets were doing. The 
risk of the Soviets cheating was deemed 
slight. Today, it weighs heavily upon Wash- 
ington, as it should. Said the administra- 
tion last week: “No nation determined to 
protect the freedom of its people can accept 
this risk (of an unpoliced test ban) in- 
definitely.’’ | 

And yet the United States has gone back 
to Geneva. It is ludicrous, to say the least, 
for the United States to persist in what are 
essentially disarmament talks with the very 
enemy whose threats have prompted massive 
U.S. rearming. It is utterly self-defeating 


when military men warn that the refining of 


U.S. nuclear weapons, a Key part of our Berlin 
preparations, is stalled by the self-imposed 
test-suspension. 

A main objection raised to breaking off the 
test ban talks is that it would weaken our 
standing before world opinion. Perhaps 
it would, but in the crisis before us, is the 
passing good opinion of others any substitute 
for a dependable nuclear arsenal? And if 
they should assail us on moral grounds, 
we, too, have a clear-cut moral commitment. 

It is up to the United States alone to do 
what it must to uphold its position in Berlin. 
That task is most likely to succeed if the 
Soviets have cause to believe that we mean 
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what we say; our words must be matched by 
relevant deeds. Abandonment of fake nego- 
tiation and announcement of U.S. nuclear 
test resumption would represent one such 


deed. For our move would convey to the 


Kremlin an unmistakable desire to improve | 
the weapons we brandish. 

In the duel of cold war, our ‘will is only — 
aS imposing as our arms to back it up. And 
until we throw off the timidity that impris-_ 
ons us at Geneva, our weapons and our will 
are equally subject to doubt. 


Harry Rogers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HERBERT ZELENKO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 29, 1961 


Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, the city 
of New York and the country at large 
suffered an outstanding loss recently 
with the passing of Mr. Harry Rogers, 
who had devoted most of his life to help- 
ing his fellowman. 

Mr. Rogers was the publisher of the — 


West Side News, a local New York City 


newspaper. The characteristics of help- 
fulness and public awareness which 
typified the life of Mr. Rogers, was re- 
flected in this fine publication. 

On Thursday, August 31, 1961, there 


appeared in the West Side News a eulogy 


to its publisher. It follows: 


“Mr. West Side” is dead. 

‘Harry Rogers, publisher of the West Side 
News, who devoted the greater part of his 
life to helping his fellow man and to making 
the West Side the best side of the city of 
New York, died Friday morning in Flower 
Fifth Avenue Hospital of a coronary attack. 
Death occurred at the age of 63 years. With 
him was his wife, Mrs. Frances “Buddy” 
Rogers, his constant companion during his 


recent illness and to whom he had been 


married for 33 years, Mrs. Rogers was asso- 
ciated with him in the West Side News as 
business manager. 

His death brought to an end a career of 
more than 40 years of. affiliation with chari- 
table, philanthropic, civic, fraternal, reli- 
gious and welfare organizations and asso- 
ciation with every worthwhile cause for the 
good of humanity. 

Prior to acquiring the West Side News, 
Rogers was in the hotel business and served 
as president of the Hotelmen’s Association. 
Ten years ago he purchased the West Side 
News to give voice to campaigns for civic, 
philanthropic, charitable, and public wel- 
fare causes for the improvement of his be- 
loved home community, the West Side. _ 

His keen interest in the area where he 
made his home for many years earned him 
the title of “Mr. West Side” by which he 
was widely known. He was a familiar figure 
at public hearings in city hall, attending 
numerous confernces and taking time out 
from his business to urge city officials and 
department heads to act immediately on 
needed improvements on the West Side. 

Because of his intimate knowledge of the 
West side and its needs he was in demand 
as a speaker at dinners, rallies and public 
gatherings where his inspirational speeches 
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